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PREFACE. 



Since the work of Davies appeared in 1725, no 
English scholar has edited the Academica, In Germany 
the last edition with explanatory notes is that of 
Goerenz, published in 1810. To the poverty and un- 
trustworthiness of Goerenz's learning Madvig's pages 
bear strong evidence; while the work of Davies, though 
in every way far superior to that of Goerenz, is very 
deficient when judged by the criticism of the present 
time. 

This edition has grown out of a course of Inter- 
collegiate lectures given by me at Christ's College 
several years ago. I trust that the work in its present 
shape will be of use to undergraduate students of the 
Universities, and also to pupils and teachers alike in 
all schools where the philosophical works of Cicero 
are studied, but especially in those where an attempt 
is made to impart such instruction in the Ancient 
Philosophy as will prepare the way for the .completer 
knowledge npw required in the final Classical Exami- 
nations for Honours both at Oxford and Cambridge. 
My notes have been written throughout with & ^y^^jj.- 
tical reference to the needs of junior stvid.eii\;&. "Y^xxxSsv 
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VIII PREFACE. 

the last three or four years I have read the Academica 
with a large nuinber of intelligent pupils, and there is 
scarcely a notQ of mine which has not been suggested by 
some difficulty or want of theirs. My plan has been, 
first, to embody in an Introduction such information 
concerning Cicero's philosophical views and the lite- 
rary history of the Academica as could not be readily 
got from existing books; next, to provide a good text; 
then to aid the student in obtaining a higher know- 
ledge of Ciceronian Latinity, and lastly, to put it in 
his power to learn thoroughly the philosophy with 
which Cicero deals. 

My text may be said to be founded on that of 
Halm which appeared in the edition of Cicero's philo- 
sophical works published in 1861 under the editorship 
of Baiter and Halm as a continuation of Orelli's second 
edition of Cicero's works, which was interrupted by the 
death of that editor. I have never however allowed 
one of Halm's readings to pass without carefully 
weighing the evidence he presents; and I have also 
studied all original criticisms upon the text to which I 
could obtain access. The result is a text which lies 
considerably nearer the MSS. than that of Halm. My 
obligations other than those to Halm are sufficiently 
acknowledged in my notes ; the chief are to Madvig's 
little book entitled Emendationea ad Ciceronis libros 
FhUosophicoSy published in 1825 at Copenhagen, but 
never, I believe, reprinted, and to Baiter's text in the 
edition of Cicero's works by himself and Kayser. In 
a very few passages I have introduced emendations of 
my own, and that only where the conjectures of other 
Editors seemed to me to depart too widely from the 
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MSS. If any apology be needed for discussing, even 
sparingly, in the notes, questions of textual criticism, 
I may say that I have done so from a conviction that 
the very excellence of the texts now in use is depriving 
a Classical training of a great deal of its old educa- 
tional value. The judgment was better cultivated 
when the student had to fight his way through bad 
texts to the author's meaning and to a mastery of the 
Latin tongue. The acceptance of results without a 
knowledge of the processes by which they are obtained 
is worthless for the purposes of education, which is 
thus made to rest on memory alone. I have therefore 
done my best to place before the reader the arguments 
for and against different readings in the most impor- 
tant places where the text is doubtful. 

My experience as a teacher and examiner has 
proved to me that the students for whom this edition 
is intended have a far smaller acquaintance than they 
ought to have with the peculiarities and niceties of 
language which the best Latin writers display. I have 
striven to guide them to the best teaching of Madvig, 
on whose foundation every succeeding editor of Cicero 
must build. His edition of the De Finihus contains 
more valuable material for illustrating, not merely the 
language, but also the subject-matter of the AcadBmica^ 
than all the professed editions of the latter work in 
existence. Yet, even after Madvig's labours, a great 
deal remains to be done in pointing out what is, and 
what is not, Ciceronian Latin. I have therefore added 
very many references from my own reading, and from 
other sources. Wherever a quQtation ntoxxXj^ tlcAjV^^^ 
been given hut for its appearance in som^ o^3QL«t ^cr^i 
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I have pointed out the authority from whom it was 
taken. I need hardly say that I do not expect or 
intend readers to look out all the references given. It 
was necessary to provide material by means of which 
the student might illustrate for himself a Latin usage, 
if it were new to him, and might solve any linguistic 
difficulty that occurred. Want of space has compelled 
me often to substitute a mere reference for an actual 
quotation. 

As there is no important doctrine of Ancient Phi- 
losophy which is not touched upon somewhere in the 
Academioa, it is evidently impossible for an editor to 
give information which would be complete for a reader 
who is studying that subject for the first time. I have 
therefore tried to enable readers to find easily for 
themselves the information they require, and have 
only dwelt in my own language upon such philosophi- 
cal difficulties as were in some special way bound up 
with the Academica, The two books chiefly referred 
to in my notes are the English translation of Zeller's 
Stoics, Epicureans and Sceptics (whenever Zeller is 
quoted without any further description this book is 
meant), and the Historia Philosophiae of Bitter and 
Preller. The pages, not the sections, of the fourth 
edition of this work are quoted. These books, with 
Madvig*s Be Finibus, all teachers ought to place in 
the hands of pupils who are studying a philosophical 
work of Cicero. Students at the Universities ought 
to have constantly at hand Diogenes Laertius, Sto- 
baeus, and Sextus Empiricus, all of which have been 
published in cheap and convenient forms. 

AJ though thia edition is primarily intended for 
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junior students, it is hoped that it may not be without 
interest for maturer scholars, as bringing together 
much scattered information illustrative of the A cade- 
mica, which was before difficult of access. The present 
work will, I hope, prepare the way for an exhaustive 
edition either from my own or some more competent 
hand. It must be regarded as an experiment, for no 
English scholar of recent times has treated any portion 
of Cicero's philosophical works with quite the purpose 
which I have kept in view and have explained above. 
Should this attempt meet with favour, I propose to 
edit after the same plan some others of the less known 
and less edited portions of Cicero's writings. 

In dealing with a subject so unusually difficult 
and so rarely edited I cannot hope to have escaped 
errors, but after submitting my views to repeated re- 
vision during four years, it seems better to publish 
them than to withhold from students help they so 
greatly need. Moreover, it is a great gain, even at 
the cost of some errors, to throw off that intellectual 
disease of over-fastidiousness which is so prevalent in 
this University, and causes more than anything else 
the unproductiveness of English scholarship as com- 
pared with that of Germany. 

I have only to add that I shall be thankful for 
notices of errors and omissions from any who are in- 
terested in the subject. 

JAMES S. REID. 

Christ's College , Cambbidoe, 
December, 1873. 
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ERRATUM. 
P. 63, lin. 18y after posset insert esse. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



I. Cicero as a Student of PhUoaophy ani Mem of 

Letters : 90 — ^45 B. C 

It would seem that Cicero's love for literature was 
inlierited from his father, who, being of infirm healthy 
lived constantly at Arpinum, and spent the greater 
part of his time in study ^ I^m him was probably 
derived that strong love for the old Latia dramatic 
and epic poetry which his son throughout his writings 
displays. He too, we may conjecture, led the young 
Cicero to feel the importance of a study of philosophy 
to serve as a corrective for the somewhat narrow 
rhetorical discipline of the time*. 

Cicero's first systematic lessons in philosophy were 
given him by the Epicurean Phaedrus, then at Rome 
because of the unsettled state of Athens, whose lec- 
tures he attended at a very early age, even before he 
had assumed the toga virilis. The pupU seems to 
have been converted at once to the tenets of the 



* De Leg, 11. § 3. 

* Cf. De Or. 11. § i with n. |,5, 
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master \ Phaedms remained to the end of liis life 
a friend of Cicero, who speaks warmly in praise of 
his teacher's amiable disposition and refined style. He 
is the only Epicurean, with, perhaps, the exception of 
Lucretius, whom the orator ever allows to possess 
any literary power*. Cicero soon abandoned Epicu- 
reanism, but his schoolfellow, T. Pomponius Atticus, 
receiyed more lasting impressions from the teaching 
of PhaedrusI It was probably at this perioii of their 
lives that Atticus and his friend became acquainted 
with Patro, who succeeded Zeno of Sidon as head of 
iiie Epicurean school'. 

At this time^(i. e. before 88 B. c.) Cicero also 'heard 
the lectures of Diodotusthe Stoic, with whom he studied 
X5hiefly, 'fihough not exclusively, the art of dialectic\ 
This art, whidh Oicero deems so important to the 
orator that he calls It "abbreviated eloquence," was 
then the monopdly of the Stoic schooL For some 
time Cicero spent all his days with Diodotus in the 
severest study, but he seems never to have been much 
attracted by the general Stoic teacTiing. Still, the 
friendship between the two lasted till the death of *** 
Diodotus, who, according to a fashion set by the Koman 
Stoic circle of the time of Scipio and Laelius, became 
an inmate of Cicero's house, where he died in b. c. 59, 
leaving his pupil heir to a not inconsiderable property*. 
He seems to have been one of the most accomplished 

• 

^ AdFam. xin. i, Phaedrns nobis,... cum pneri essemus, 
yalde nt philosophns probabatur. 

> ^. I>. I. § 93, Phaedro nihil elegantios, nihil hiunaiuiis. 

• AdFam. xiii. i. 

* BruttLS, § 309. 
^AdAtU II. 20, §6. 
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men of his time, and Cicero's feelings towards him 
were those of gratitude, esteem, and admiration \ 

In the year 88 B. c. the oelebrated Philo.of Jjarissa, 
then head of the Academic school, came ^ Home, one 
of a number of eminent Greeks who £ed fix)m Athens 
on the approach of its siege during the Mithridatic 
war. Philo, like Diodotus, was a man of versatile 
genius : unlike the Stoic philosopher, he was a perfect 
master both of the theory and the practice of oratory. 
Cicero had scarcely heard him before all inclination for 
Epicureanism was swept from his mind, and he sur- 
rendered himself wholly, as he tells us, to the brilliant 
Academic'. Smitten with a marvellous enthusiasm he 
abandoned all other studies for philosophy. His zeal 
was quickened by the conviction that the oild judicial 
system of Home was overthrown for ever, and that the 
great career once open to an orator was now barred ^ 

We thus see that before Cicero was twenty years 
of age, he had been brought into intimate connection 
with at least three of the most eminent philosophers of 
Uie age, who represented the three most vigorous and 
^important Greek schools. It is fair to conclude that 
he must have become thoroughly acquainted with their 
spirit, and with the main tenets of each. His own 
statements, after every deduction necessitated by his 
^otism has been made, leave no doubt about his dili- 
gence as a student. In his later works he often dwells 
on his youthful devotion to philosophy*. It would be 
unwise to lay too much stress on the intimate connec- 

1 AdFam, xiii. i6. T, D. v. § 113. Acad. 11. § ii-;. 
• Brutus, § 306. 3 Ibid, 

*Bep,i.%7, T. D. v.§5. D« 0/. n. || ^, V Be ¥a.\o^ 
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tion wiicli subsisted between the rhetorical and the 
ethical teaching of the Greeks; but there can be little 
doubt that from the great rhetorician Molo, then 
Bhodian ambassador at Bome, Cicero gained valuable 
information concerning the ethical part of Greek 
philosophy. 

During the years 88 — 8i B. c, Cicero employed' 
himself incessantly with the study of philosophy, law, 
rhetoric^ and belles lettres. Many ambitious worka 
in the last two departments mentioned were written by 
him at this period. On Sulla's return to the city after 
his conquest of the Marian party in Italy, judicial 
atiSiirs once more took their regular course, and Cicero 
appeared as a pleader in the courts, the one philosophic 
orator of Rome, as he not unjustly boasts \ For two 
years he was busily engaged, and then suddenly left 
Eome for a tour in Eastern Hellas. It is usually 
supposed that he came into collision with Sulla through 
the freedman Chrysogonus, who was implicated in the 
case of Roscius. The silence of Cicero is enough to 
condemn this theory, which rests on no better evidence 
than that of Plutarch. Cicero himself, even when 
mentioning his speech in defence of Roscius, never 
assigns any other cause for his departure than his 
health, which was being undermined by his passionate 
style of oratory*. 

The whole two years 79 — 77 b. c. were spent in 
the society of Greek philosophers and rhetoricians. 
The first six months passed at Athens, and were almost 
entirely devoted to philosophy, since, with the exception 

1 Of. Brutus, §§ 312, 322. 
* Of. BrutuSf §§ 312, 314, 316. 
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of Demetrius Syrus, there were no eminent rhetorical 
teachers at that time resident in the city\ By the 
advice of Philo himself*, Cicero attended the lectures of 
that clear thinker and writer, as Diogenes calls him^, 
Zenoof Sidon, now the head of the Epicurean school In 
Cicero's later works there are several references to his 
teaching. He was biting and sarcastic in speech, and 
spiteful in spirit, hence in striking contrast to Fatro 
and Phaedrus*. It is curious to find that Zeno is 
numbered by Cicero among those pupils and admireis 
of Cameades whom he had known*. Phaedrus was 
now at Athens, and along with Atticus who loved him 
beyond all other philosophers*, Cicero spent much time 
in listening to his instruction, which was eagerly dis- 
cussed by the two pupils ^ Patro was probably in 
Athens at the same time, but this is nowhere explicitly 
stated. Cicero must at this time have attained an 
almost complete familiarity with the Epicurean doc- 
trines. 

There seem to have been no eminent representatives 
of the Stoic school then at Athens. Nor is any men- 
tion made of a Peripatetic teacher whose lectures 
Cicero might have attended, though M. Pupius Piso, a 
professed Peripatetic, was one of his companions in this 
sojourn at Athens ^ Only three notable Peripatetics 
were at this time living. Of these Staseas of Naples, 
who lived some time in Piso's house, was not then at 
Athens'; it is probable, however, from a mention of 

1 Brutus, § 315. » N, D. i. § 59. 

» vn. I, § 35. 

* Cf. N, D. I. § 93 with Ad Fam. xiii. i, § i. 

« Ac, I. § 46. • D, F. V. § 3. 

7 D. F. I. § 16. 8 J). F^ Y. I 5^ etc. * D,¥,^,\^. 
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liim iu the Be Oratore, that Cicero knew hiin through 
Piso. Diodorus^ the pupil of Critolaus, is frequently 
named by Cicero^ but never as an acquaintance. Cra- 
tippus was at this time unknown to hun. 

The philosopher from whose lessons Cicero certainly 
learned most at- this period was Antiochus of Ascalon, 
now the representative of a Stoicised Academic school. 
Of this teacher, however, I shall have to treat later, 
when I shall attempt to estimate the influence he ex- 
ercised over our author. It is suflGlcient here to say 
that on the main point which was in controversy 
between Philo and Antiochus, Cicero still continued 
to think with his earlier teacher. His later works, 
however, make it evident that he set a high value on 
the abilities and the learning of Antiochus, especially 
in dialectic, which was taught after Stoic principles. 
Cicero speaks of him as eminent among the philoso- 
phers of the time, both for talent and a<Kiuirement^ ; 
as a man of acute intellect*; as possessed of a pointed 
style ^; in fine, as the most cultivated and keenest of 
the philosophers of the age*. A considerable friend- 
ship sprang up between Antiochus and Cicero*, which 
was strengthened by the fact that many friends of the 
latter, such as Piso, Varro, Lucullus and Brutus, more 
or less adhered to the views of Antiochus. It is im- 
probable that Cicero at this time became acquainted 
with Aristus the brother of Antiochus, since in the 
Academica^ he is mentioned in such a way as to show 
that he was unknown to Cicero in b. c. 62, 

1 Ac. II. § 4. « 16. § 69. 

» Ad Att. XIII. 19, § 5. -* Ac. II. § 113. 

* Ac II. § I [3. J)e.Leg, i. § 54* « 11. § 12, 
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The main purpose of Cicero 'while at Athens had 
been to leam philosophy; in Asia and at Khodes he 
devoted himself chiefly to rhetoric, under the guidance 
of the most noted Greek teachers, chief of whom was 
his old friend Molo, the coryphaeus of the Bhodian 
school \ Cicero, however, formed while at Rhodes one 
friendship which largely influenced his views of phi- 
losophy, that with Posidonius the pupil of Panaetius, 
the most famous Stoic of the age. To him Cicero 
makes reference in his works oftener than to any other 
instructor. He speaks of him as the greatest of the 
Stoics*; as a most notable philosopher, to visit whom 
Pompey, in the midst of his eastern campaigns, put 
himself to much trouble'; as a minute inquirer*. He 
is scarcely ever mentioned without some expression of 
affection, and Cicero tells us that he read his works 
more than those of any other author®. Posidonius 
was at a later time resident at !Rome, and stayed in 
Cicero's house; Hecato the Rhodian; another pupil of 
Panaetius, may have been at Rhodes at this time. 
Mnesarchus and Dardanus, also hearers of Panaetius, 
belonged to an earlier time, and although Cicero was 
well acquainted with the works' of the former, he does 
not seem to have known either 'personally. 

From the year 77 to the year 68 B.C., when the 
series of letters begins, Cicero was doubtless too busily 
engaged with legal and political afi^irs to spend much 
time in systematic study. That his oratory owed 
much to philosophy from the first he repeatedly insists; 

1 BrubUt § 316. 

' Hortemius, fragm. 18, ed. Nobbe. 

»T.D. ii.§6i. * D« Pit?. I. § 130. ^B.'F.v^^. 
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and we know from his letters that it was his later 
practice to refresh his style by much study of the 
Greek writers, and especially the philosophers. During 
the period then, about which we have little or no in- 
formation, we may beKeve that he kept up his old 
knowledge by converse with his many Boman Mends 
who had a bent towards philosophy, as well as with 
the Greeks who from time to time came to Home and 
frequented the houses of the Optimates; to this he 
added such reading as his leisure woiild allow. The 
letters contained in the first book of those addressed to 
Atticus, which range over the years 68 — 62 B.C., af- 
ford many proofs of the abiding strength of his passion 
for literary employment. In the earlier part of this 
time we find him entreating Atticus to let him have a 
library which was then for sale; expressing at the 
same time in the strongest language his loathing for 
public afiairs, and his love for books, to which he looks 
as the support of his old age'. In the midst of his 
busiest political occupations, when he was working his 
hardest for the consulship, his heart was given to the 
adornment of his Tusculan villa in a way suited to his 
literary and philosophic tastes. This may be taken as 
a specimen of his spirit throughout his life. He was 
before all things a man of letters; compared with lite- 
rature, politics and oratory held quite a secondary 
place in his affections. Public business employed his 
intellect, but never his heart 

The year 62 released him from the consulship and 
enabled him to indulge his literary tastes. To this 
year belong the publication of his speeches, which were 

1 Ad Att, I. 10 and 11. 
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crowded, lie says, with the maxiins of philosophy^; 
the histoiy of his consulship, in Latin and Greek, the 
Greek version which he sent to Posidonius being mo- 
delled on Isocrates and Aristotle; and the poem on his 
consulship, of which sdtne fragments remain. A year 
or two later we ^d him reading with enthusiasm the 
works of Dicaearchus, and keeping up his acquaint- 
ance with liying Greek philosophers'. His long lack 
of leisure seems to have caused an almost unquench- 
able thirst for reading at this time. His friend Paetus 
had inherited a valuable library, which he presented 
to Cicero. It was in Greece at the time^ and Cicero 
thus writes to Atticus : " If you love me and feel sure 
of my love for you, use all the endeavours of your 
Mends, clients, acquaintances, freedmen, and even 
slaves to prevent a single leaf from being lost... Every 
day I find greater satisfaction in study, so far as my 
forensic labours permit®." At this period of his life 
Cicero spent much time in study at his estates near 
Tusculum, Antium, Formiae, and elsewhere. I dwell 
with greater emphasis on these facts, because of the 
idea now spread abroad that Cicero was a mere dab- 
bler in literature, and that his works were extempore 
paraphrases of Greek books half understood. In truth, 
his appetite for every kind of literature was insatiable, 
and his attainments in each department considerable. 
He was certainly the most learned B.oman of his age, 
with the single exception of Varro. One of his letters 
to Atticus* will give a fair picture of his life at this 
time. He especially studied the political writings of 

1 Ibid, II. I, § 3. N, D. I. § 6. ' Ad Att. ii. 2. 

* Ibid, I* ao. Cf. 11. i, § la. * 11. 6. 
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the Greeks, such as Theoplirastus and Dicaearchufi^ 
He also wrote historical memoirs after the fashion of 
Theopompus*. 

The years from 59 — 57 B.c. were years in which 
Cicero's private cares overwhelmed all thought of other' 
occupation. Soon after his return from exile, in the 
year 56, he describes himself as "devouring literature" 
with a marvellous man named Dionysius'*, and laugh- 
ingly pronouncing that nothing is sweeter than uni- 
versal knowledge. He spent great part of the year 55 
at Cumae or Naples "feeding upon" the library of 
Faustus Sulla, the son of the Dictator*. literatuire 
formed then, he tells us, his solace and support, and 
he would rather sit in a garden seat which Atticus 
had, beneath a bust of Aristotle, than in the ivoiy 
chair of office. Towards the end of the year, he was 
busily engaged on the De Oratore, a work which 
clearly proves his continued familiarity with Greek 
philosophy*. In the following year (54) he writes 
that politics must cease for him, and that he therefore 
returns unreservedly to the life most in accordance 
with nature, that of the student*. During this year 
he was again for the most part at those of his country 
villas where his best collections of books, were. At 
this time was written the De Repvhlica, a work to 
which I may appeal for evidence that his old philoso- 
phical studies had by no means been allowed to drop^ 
Aristotle is especially mentioned as one of the authors 

^ Ad Ait, XL 7 and 16. » Ibid, n. 6, § 1. 

3 Cf. Ad Ait. IV. II with iv. 8 a. * Ibid, iv. la 

« Ibid. IV. 16, § 2. • Ibid, iv. 16 c, § 10, ed. Nobbe. 

' Ad Qa, Fr. 11. 14* 
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read at this time*. In tlie year 52 B. a came tlie De 
Legtbus, written amid many distracting occupations; a 
work professedly modelled on Plato and the older phi- 
losophers of the Socratic schoolSi 

In the year 5 1 Cicero, then on his way to Cilici% 
revisited Athens, much to his own pleasure and that 
of the Athenians. He stayed in the house of Aristus, 
the brother of Antiochus and teacher of Brutus. His 
acquaintance with this philosopher was lasting, if we 
may judge from the affectionate mention in the BnUtts'. 
Cicero also speaks in kindly terms of Xeno, an Epi^ 
curean friend of Atticus, who was then with Patro at 
Athens. It was at this time that Cicero interfered to 
prevent Memmius, the pupil of the great Roman Epi- 
curean Lucretius, from destroying the house in which 
Epicurus had lived®. Cicero seems to have been some- 
what disappointed- with the state of philosophy at 
Athens, Aristus being the only man of merit then 
resident there*. On the journey from Athens to his 
province, he made the acquaintance of Cratippus, who 
afterwards taught at Athens as head of the Peripatetic 
school'. At this time he was resident at Mitylene, 
where Cicero seems to have passed some time in his 
society •. He was by far the greatest, Cicero said, of 
all the Peripatetics he had himself heard, and indeed 
equal in merit to the most eminent of that school^ 

The care of that disordered province Cilicia was 
enough to employ Cicero's thoughts till the end of 50* 

1 Ad Qu. Fk ra. 5 and 6. ' § 33^. 

> Ad Fam, xiii. i. Ad Att. y. 11, § 6. 

* Ad Att y. 10, § 5. « De Of, l § i. « Tim. c. i. 

7 Ct Tim, c. I with De Div, i. § 5. J3rut\w, % a^i* 
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Yet he yearned for Athens and philosophy. He 
wished to leave some memorial of himself at the beau- 
tifiil city, and anxiously asked Atticus whether it 
would look foolish to build a wpoirvlkov at the Academia, 
as Appius, his predecessor, had done at Eleusis*. It 
seems the Athenians of the time were in the habit of 
adapting their ancient statues to suit the noble Romans 
of the day, and of placing on them fulsome inscrip- 
tions. Of this practice Cicero speaks with loathing. 
In one letter of this date he carefully discusses the 
errors Atticus had pointed out in the books De Repuh- 
lica'. His wishes with regard to Athens still kept 
their hold upon his mind, and on his way home from 
Cilicia he spoke of conferring on the city some signal 
favour'. Cicero was anxious to show Khodes, with 
its school of eloquence, to the two boys Marcus and 
Quintus, who accompanied him, and they probably 
touched there for a few days*. From thence they went 
to Athens, where Cicero again stayed with Aristus*, 
and renewed his friendship with other philosophers, 
among them Xeno the friend of Atticus®. 

On Cicero's return to Italy public affairs were in a 
very ciitical condition, and left little room for thoughts 
about literature. The letters which belong to this 
time are veiy pathetic. Cicero several times contrasts 
the statesmen of the time with the Scipio he had him- 
self drawn in the JDe Repuhlica'^i when he thinks of 
Caesar, Plato's description of the tyrant is present to 

1 Ad Att VI. I, § 26. ^ Ibid, vi. 2, § 3. 

3 Ibid, VI. 6, § 2. 

* Ibid, VI. 7, § 2. Ad Fam. u, 17, § i. 

« T. D. V. § 22. » Ad AU. VII. I, § I. 

' Ibid.Yn, 3, vin. 11. 
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hk mind^; when he deliberates about the course he is 
himself to take, he naturally recals the example of 
Socrates, who refused to leave Athens amid the misrule 
of the thirty tyrants '. It is curious to find Cicero, in the 
very midst of civil war, poring over the book of Deme- 
trius the Magnesiaa concerning concord'; or employing 
his days in arguing with himself a string of abstract 
philosophical propositions about tyranny \ Kothing 
could more clearly show that he was really a man of 
books; by nothing but accident a politician. In these 
evil days, however, nothing was long to his taste; 
books, letters, study, all in their turn became un- 
pleasant'. 

As soon as Cicero had become fully reconciled to 
Caesar in the year 46 he returned with desperate 
energy to his old literary pursuits. In a letter written 
to Varro in that year', he says "I assure you I had no 
sooner returned to Rome than I renewed my intimacy 
with my old friends, my books." These gave him real 
comfort, and his studies seemed to bear richer fruit 
than in his days of prosperity ^ The tenor of all his 
letters at this time is the same : see especially the re- 
maining letters to Varro and also to Sulpicius®. The 
Fa/rtitiones Oratoriae, the Fa/radoosa, the Orator, and 
the Lavdatw Catonia, to which Caesar replied by his 
ArUicatOy were all finished within the year. Before 
the end of the year the Hortenaius and the De FinUma 
had probably both been planned and commenced, 

1 Ad Ait. X. 8, § 6. « Ibid, viii. 2, § 4. 

' v€p!L ofioyolast Ad Att, ix. 9, § 2, etc. 

* Ibid, IX. 4, § a; 9, § I. * Ibid, ix. 10, § 2. 

• Ad Fam. ix. i. 7 ibid, n. 3. * Ibid. r?. -^ wA v 
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Early in the following year the Academica, the history 
of which I shall trace elsewhere, was written. "* 

I have now finished the first portion of my task) I 
have shown Cicero as the man of letters and the student 
of philosophy during that portion of his life which pre- 
ceded the writing of the Acad&micu, Even the evidence 
I have produced, which does not include such indirect 
indications of philosophical study as might be obtained 
from the actual philosophical works of Cicero, is sufi^-^ 
cient to justify his boast that at no time had he been 
divorced from philosophy*. He was entitled to repel 
the charge made by some people on the publication of 
his first book of the later period — the Hortensms — 
that he was a mere tiro in philosophy, by the assertion 
that on the contrary nothing had more occupied his 
thoughts throughout the whole of a wonderfully 
energetic life*. Did the scope of this edition allow it, 
I should have little difficulty in showing from a minute 
survey of his works, and a comparison of them with 
ancient authorities, that his knowledge of Greek phi- 
losophy was nearly as accurate as it was extensive. 
So far as the Academica is concerned, I have had in 
my notes an opportunity of defending Cicero's sub- 
stantial accuracy; of the success of the defence I must 
leave the reader to judge. During the progress of this 
work I shall have to expose the groimdlessness of many 
feelings and judgments now current which have con- 
tributed to produce a low estimate of Cicero's philo- 
sophical attainments, but there is one piece of unfair- 
ness which I shall have no better opportunity of men- 

1 Be Bep. i. § 7. T. D. y. § 5, etc. 
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tioning than the present. It is this. Cicero, the 
philosopher, is made to suffer for the shortcomings of 
Cicero the politician. Scholars who have learned to 
despise his political weakness, vanity, and irresolution, 
make haste to depreciatehis achievements in philosophy, 
without troubling themselves ^to inquire too closely 
into their intrinsic value. I am sorry to be obliged to 
instance the illustrious Mommsen, who speaks of the 
De Legibus as "an oasis in the desert of this dreary 
and voluminous writer." Prom political partizanship, 
and prejudices based on facts irrelevant to the matter 
in hand, I beg all students to free theanselves in reading 
the Academica, 



II. The Fhilosaphicar Opinions *o/ Cicero. 

In order to define with clearness the position -of 
Cioeit) as a student of philosophy, it would be indis- 
pensable to enter into a detailed historical examination 
of the later Greek schools — ^the Stoic, iPeripatetic, Epi- 
curean and new Academic. These it would be neces- 
sary to know, not merely as they came from the hands 
of their founders, but as they existed in Cicero's age; 
Stoicism not as Zeno understood it, but as Posidonius 
and the other pupils of Panaetius propounded it; not 
merely the Epicureanism of Epicurus, but that of 
Zeno, Phaedrus, Patro, and Xeno; the doctrines taught 
in the Lyceum by Cratippus; the new Academicism of 
Philo as well as that of Arcesilas and Cameades; the 
medley of Academicism, Peripateticism, and Stoicism 
put forward by Antiochus in the nam.Q o£ ^^^ 0\^ 
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Academy. A systematic attetnpt to distinguish, be- 
tween the earlier and later forms of doctrine held by 
these schools is still a great desideratum. Cicero's 
statements concerning any particular school are gener- 
ally tested by comparing them with the assertions made 
by ancient authorities about the earlier representatives 
of the school. Should any discrepancy appear, it is at 
once concluded that Cicero is in gross error, whereas, 
in all probability, he is uttering opinions which would 
have been recognised as genuine by those who were at 
the head of the school in his day. The criticism of 
Madvig even is not free from this error, as will be 
seen from my notes on several passages of the Aeo^ 
demica^. As my space forbids me to attempt the 
thorough inquiry I have indicated as desirable, I can 
but describe in rough outline the relation in which 
Cicero stands to the chief schools. 

The two main tasks of the later Greek philosophy 
were, as Cicero often insists, the establishment of a 
criterion such as would suffice to distinguish the true 
from the false, and the determination of an ethical 
standard'. We have in the Academica Cicero's view 
of the first problem : that the attainment of any infalli- 
ble ciiterion was impossible. To go more into detail 
here would be to anticipate the text of the LucuUus as 
well as my notes. Without further refuiements, I 
may say that Cicero in this respect was in substantial 
agreement with the New Academic school, and in op- 
position to all other schools. As he himself says, the 
doctrine that absolute knowledge is impossible was the 
one Academic tenet against which all the other schools 
1 Esp. I. §§ 26, 37. • Cf. Ac, n. § 29. 
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were combined '. In that whicli was most distmctively 
New Academic, Cicero followed the New Academy. 

It is easy to see what there was in such a tenet to 
attract Cicero. Nothing was more repulsive to his 
mind than dogmatism. As an orator, he was accus- 
tomed to hear arguments put forward with equal 
persaasiveness on both sides of a case: It seemed to him 
arrogant to make any proposition with a conviction of 
its absolute, indestructible and irrefragable truth. 
One requisite of a philosophy with him was that it 
should avoid this arrogance'. Philosophers of the 
liighest respectability had held the most opposite 
opinions on the same subjects. To withhold absolute 
assent from all doctrines, while giving a qualified assent 
to those which seemed most probable, was the only 
prudent course'. Cicero's temperament also, apart 
from his experience as an orator, inclined him to 
chaiity and toleration, and repelled him from the fury 
of dogmatism. He repeatedly insists that the diversi- 
ties of opinion which* the most famous intellects dis- 
play, ought to lead men to teach one another with all 
gentleness and meekness^ In positiveness of assertion 
there seemed to be something reckless and disgraceful, 
unworthy of a self-controlled character^ Here we 
have a touch of feeliog thoroughly Boman. Cicero 
further urges arguments similar to some put forward 
by a long series of English thinkers from Milton to 
Mill, to. show that the free conflict of opinion is neces- 

"^ Ae,iL% 70. « De IHv. vl § i. Ac, i. § 45, etc. 

» ^. JD. I. § I. 

* Ct esp. N. D. I. § 5. T, D. il § 5. 

« De Div. u.§j, JV. 2>. I. § 7, etc, 

AC ^ 
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sary to the progress of philosophy, which was by that 
very freedom brought rapidly to maturity in Greece^ 
Wherever authority has loudly raised its voice, says 
Cicero, there philosophy has pined. Pythagoras' is 
quoted as a warning example, and the baneful effects 
of authority are often depicted^ The true philosophic 
spirit requires us to find out what can be said for every 
view. It is a positive duty to discuss all aspects of 
every question, after the example of the Old Academy 
and Aristotle \ Those who demand a dogmatic state- 
ment of belief are mere busybodies*. The Academics 
glory in their freedom of judgment. They are not 
compelled to defend an opinion whether they will or nc^ 
merely because one of their predecessors has laid it 
down^ So far does Cicero carry this freedom, that in 
the fifth book of the TuscuUm DisptUatians, he main- 
tains a view entirely at variance with the whole of the 
fourth book of the 2>6 Finibus, and when the dis<»^ 
pancy is pointed out, refuses to be bound by his former 
statements, on the score that he is an Academic and 
a freeman^. ''Modo hoc, modo illud probabilius vide- 
■ tur'." The Academic sips the best of every school*. 
He roams in the wide field of philosophy, while the 
Stoic dares not stir a foot's breadth away from Chry- 
sippus^^« The Academic is only anxious that people 
should combat his opinions; for he makes it his sole 

1 r. D. n. § 4. * N.D.1.%10. 

» C£. Ac. n. § 8. N. D. i. §§ 10, 66. 

* T. D. n. § 9. 6 i^. D. I. § 10. 
« IMd, L § 17. Ac. n. §§ no, 137. 

7 r. D. Y. § 33. 8 Ac. n. § I«I. 

• r. D. v. § 82, libas ex omnibus. 
^« Ac n. § 143, 
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aim, with Socrates, to rid himself and others of the 
mists of error ^ This spirit is even found in Lucnllus 
the Antiochean*. While professing, however, this 
philosophic bohemianism, Cicero indignantly repels the 
duurge that the Academy, though claiming to seek for 
the truth, has no truth to follow^ The probable is 
for it the true. 

Another consideration which attracted Cicero to 
these tenets was their evident adaptability to the pur^ 
poses of oratory, and the fact that eloquence was, as 
he puts it, the child of the Academy^ Orators, poli- 
tidans, and stylists had ever found their best nourish- 
pient in the teaching of the Academic and Peripatetic 
masters^ The Stoics and Epicureans cared nothing 
ixx power of expression. Again, the Academic tenets 
"Were those with which the common sense of the world 
could have most sympathy^ The Academy also was 
the school which had the most respectable pedigree. 
Compared with its system, all other philosophies were 
plebeian^. The philosopher who best preserved the 
Socratic tradition was most estimable, ceteris paribus, 
and that man was Cameades^ 

In looking at the second great problem, that of 
the ethical standard, we must never forget that it was 
considered by nearly all the later philosophers as of 
overwhelming importance compared with the first. 
Philosophy was emphatically defined as the art of 

* T. Z>. Y. § II. 

* Je, n. § 10. • N, D, i. § i«. 

* Parad, § 2. De Fato, % 3. T. D. i. § 7. De Off, i. § 3- 

* D. F. IV. I 5. • ParadoxUf § «. 
' 7. D. I. § 55. De Div, n. § 62. 

* T, 2). V. § II. J>. ^. n. §1 1 and a, etc. 
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conduct {cbTB vivendi). All speculative and non-ethical 
doctrines were merely estimable as supplying a basis 
on which this practical art could be reared. This is 
equally true of the Pyrrhonian scepticism and of the 
dogmatism of Zeno and Epicurus. Their logical and 
physical doctrines . were mere outworks or ramparts 
within which the ordinary life of the school was car- 
ried on. These were useful chiefly in case of attack by 
the enemy; in time of peace ethics held the supremacy. 
In this fact we shall find a key to unlock many diffi- 
culties in Cicero's philosophical writings. I may iii- 
stance one passage in the beginning of the Academiea 
Fosteriora^y which has given much trouble to editors^ 
Cicero is there charged by Varro with having deserted 
the Old Academy for the New, and admits the charge. 
How is this to be reconciled with his own oft-repeated 
statements that he never recanted the doctrines Philo 
had taught him? Simply thus. Arcesilas, Cameades, 
and Philo had been too busy with their polemic against 
Zeno and his followers, maintained on logical grounds, 
to deal much with ethics. Qn the other hand, in the 
works which Cicero had. written and published before 
the AcaderrdcOy wherever he had touched philosophy, 
it had been on its «1diical side. The works themselveBi 
moreover, were direct imitations of early Academic 
and Peripatetic wiiters, who, in the rough popular 
view which regarded ethics mainly or solely, really 
composed a single school, denoted by the phrase '* Vetus 
Academia.'' General readers, therefore, who considered 
ethical resemblance as of fisu: greater moment than dia- 
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lectical difference, would naturally look upon Cicero as 
a supporter of their " Vetus Academia," so long as lie 
kept clear of dialectic; when he brought dialectic to 
the front, and pronounced boldly for Cameades, they 
wotdd naturally regard him as a deserter from the Old 
Academy to the New. This view is confirmed by the 
&ct that for many years before Cicero wrote, the Aca- 
danic dialectic had found no eminent expositor. So 
much was this the case, that when Cicero wrote the 
Acadffmica he was charged with constituting him- 
self the champion of an exploded and discredited 
school \ 

Cicero's ethics, then, stand quite apart from his 
dialectic In the sphere of morals he felt the danger 
of the principle of doubt. Even in the De Legibua 
when the dialogue turns on a moral question, he begs 
the New Academy, which has introduced confusion 
into these subjects, to be silent'. Again, Antiochus, 
who in the dialectical dialogue is rejected, is in the De 
LegUnia spoken of with considerable feivour^ All 
ethical systems which seemed to afford stability to moral 
principles had an attraction for Cicero. He was fas- 
cinated by the Stoics almost beyond the power of re- 
sistance. In respect of their ethical and religious 
ideas he calls them ^^ great and famous philosophers^," 
and he frequently speaks with something like shame 
of the treatment they had received at the hands of 
Arcesilas and Cameades. Once he gives expression to 
a fear lest they should be the only true philosophers 

* Cf. esp. N, D. I. % 6. Ac, ii. §§ n and 17. 

* De Leg. i. § 39. ^ Ibid, i. §§ 55, 56. 

* N. D. I. § 4. 
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after all*. There was a kind of magnificence aboat the 
Stoic utterances on morality, more suited to a super- 
human than a human world, which allured Cicero 
more than the barrenness of the Stoic dialectic repelled 
him\ On moral questions, therefore, we often find 
him going farther in the direction of Stoicism than 
even his teacher Antiochus. One great question which 
divided the philosophers of the time was, whether hi^ 
piness was capable of degrees. The Stoics maintained 
that it was not, and in a remarkable passage Cicero 
agrees with them, explicitly rejecting the position of 
Antiochus, that a life enriched by virtue, but unat- 
tended by other advantages, might be happy, but could 
not be the happiest possible^ He b^s the Academic 
and Peripatetic schools to cease from giving an uncer- 
tain sound (balbutire) and to allow that the happiness 
of the wise man would remain unimpaired even if he 
were thrust into the bull of Phalaris^. In another 
place he admits the purely Stoic doctrine that Tirtue 
is one and indivisible ^ These opinions, however, he 
will not allow to be distinctively Stoic, but appeals to 
Socrates as his authority for them^. Zeno, who is 
merely an ignoble craftsman of words, stole them from 
the Old Academy. This is Cicero's general feeling witii 
regard to Zeno, and there can be no doubt ths^ he 
caught it from Antiochus who, in stealing the doctrines 
of Zeno, ever stoutly maintained that Zeno had stolen 
them before. Cicero, however, regarded chiefly the 
ethics of Zeno with this feeling, while Antiochus so 

» T, D, IV. § 53. « Cf. De Off, in. § 20. 

» T. D. V. §§ a I— 31, eap. § 23. < Ibid, v. § 75. 

« De Off. II. § 35. « T. JD. y. § 34. 
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regarded chiefly the dialectic. It is just in this iiiat 
the difference between Antiochus and Cicero lies. To 
the former Zeno's dialectic was true and Socratic^ 
while the latter treated it as un-Socratic, looking upon 
Socrates as the apostle of dou^t^ On the whole Cicero 
was more in accord with Stoic ethics than Antiochus. 
Not in all points, however : for while Antiochus ac- 
cepted without reserve the Stoic paradoxes, Cicero 
hesitatingly followed them, although he conceded that 
they were Socratic'. Again, Antiochus subscribed to 
the Stoic theory that all emotion was sinful j Cicero, 
who waa yery humaa in his joys aad sorrow, refused 
it with horror^ It must be admitted that on some 
points Cicero was inconsistent. In the De Finibua he 
argued that the dijQference between the Peripatetic and 
Stoic ethics was merely one of terms; in the Tusculan 
Disptitalions he held it to be reaL The most Stoic in 
tone of all his works are the TtMCulcm Disputations and 
the De Officiis. 

With regard to physics, I may remark at the out- 
set that a comparatively small importance was in 
Cicero's time attached to this branch of philosophy. 
Its chief importance lay in the isuct that ancient theo- 
logy was, as all natural theology must be, an append- 
age of physical science. The religious element in Ci- 
cero's nature inclined him very strongly to sympathize 
with the Stoic views about the grand universal opera- 
tion of divine power. Piety, sanctity, and moral good, 
were impossible in any form, he thought, if the divine 

^ Ae.i, § i6. 

« Paradoxa, §.4. Ac. n. §§ 136, 137. T, D. m. § 10. 

^ Ae.TL% 135.. 
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government of the xmiverse were denied*. It went to 
Cicero's heart that Cameades should have found it 
necessary to oppose the beautiful Stoic theology, and he 
defends the great sceptic by the plea that his one aim 
was to arouse men to t|^e investigation of the truth '. 
At the same time, while really following the Stoics in 
physics, Cicero often believed himself to be following 
Aristotle. This partly arose from the actual adoption 
by the late Peripatetics of many Stoic doctrines, which 
they gave out as Aristotelian. The discrepancy be- 
tween the spurious and the genuine Aristotelian views 
passed undetected, owing to the strange oblivion into 
which the most important works of Aristotle had 
fallen*. Still, Cicero contrives to correct many of the 
extravagances of the Stoic physics by a study of Aria* 
totle and Plato. For a thorough understanding of his 
notions about physics, the Timaeus of Plato, which he 
knew well and translated, is especially important. It 
must not be forgotten, also, that the Stoic physics were 
in the main Aristotelian, and that Cicero was well 
aware of the fieLct. 

Very few words are necessary in order to charach 
terize Cicero's estimate of the Peripatetic and Epicu- 
rean schools. The former was not very powerfully 
represented during his lifetime. The philosophical 
descendants of the author of the Organon were noto- 
rious for their ignorance of logic^, and in ethics had 
approximated considerably to the Stoic teaching. While 
not much influenced by the school, Cicero generally 

1 See esp. N. J>, i. §§ 3, 4. 
» Ibid,, also T. D, y. § 83. 

• Grote's Aristotle, vol. l oh. ii 

* T. D. IV. § 9, D. F. m. § 41. 
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treats it tenderly for the sake of its great past, deem- 
ing it a worthy bi*anch of the true Socratic family. 
With the Epicureans the case was different. In phy- 
sics they stood absolutely alone; their system was 
grossly unintellectual, and they discarded mathematics. 
Their ethical doctrines excited in Cicero nothing but 
loathing ; dialectic they did not use ; and they crowned 
all their errors by a sin which the orator could never 
pardon, for they were completely indifferent to every 
adornment and beanty of language. 



III. Tha aim of Cicero in vrriting his philosophical 

works. 

It is nsual to charge Cicero with a want of origin- 
ality as a philosopher, and on that score to depreciate 
his works. The charge is true, but still absurd, for it 
rests on a misconception, not merely of Cicero's pur- 
pose in writing, but of the whole spirit of the later 
Greek speculation. The conclusion drawn from the 
charge is also quite unwarranted. If the later philo- 
sophy of the Greeks is of any value, Cicero's works are 
of equal value, for it is only from them that we get 
any full or clear view of it. Any one who attempts 
to reconcile the contradictions of Stobaeus, Diogenes 
Laertius, ^extus Empiricus, Plutarch and other au- 
thorities, will perhaps feel little inclination to cry out 
against the confusion of Cicero's ideas. Such outcry, 
now so common, is due largely to the want, which I 
have already noticed^ of any clear ex^c%i\A.OTL cH ^^ 
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Tariations in doctrine which the late Greek schools 
exhibited during the last two centuries before tho 
Christian era. But to return to the charge of want of 
originality. This is a virtue which Cicero never 
claims. There is scarcely one of his works (if we 
except the third book of the De Officiis), which he 
does not freely confess to be taken wholly fix)m Greek 
sources. Indeed at the time when he wrote, origin- 
ality would have been looked upon as a fault rather 
than an excellence. For two centuries, if we omit 
CameadeSy no one had propounded anything substan- 
tially novel in philosophy : there had been simply one 
eclectic combination after another of pre-existing te* 
nets. It would be hasty to conclude that the writers 
of these two centuries are therefore undeserving of our 
study, for the spirit, if not the substance of the doc- 
trines had undergone a momentous change, which tdti- 
mately exercised no unimportant influence on society 
and on the Christian religion itself. 

When Cicero began to write, the Latin language 
may be said to have been destitute of a philosophical 
literature. Philosophy was a sealed study to those 
who did not know Greek. It was his aim, by putting 
the best Greek speculation into the most elegant Latin 
form, to extend the education of his countrymen, and 
to enrich their literature. He wished at the same 
time to strike a blow at the ascendency of Epicurean- 
ism throughout Italy. The doctrines of Epicurus had 
alone appeared in Latin in a shape suited to catch the 
popular taste. There seems to have been a very large 
Epicurean literature in Latin, of which all but a few 
Bcanty traces is now lost. C. Amafinius, mentioned in 
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the Academical ^ was the first to write, and his books 
seem to have had an enormous circulation'. He had 
a large number of imitators, who obtained such a favour- 
able reception, that, in Cicero's strong language, they 
took possession of the whole of Italy ^ Babirius and 
Oatius the Insubrian, possibly the epicure and friend 
of Horace, were two of the most noted of these writers. 
Cicero assigns various reasons for their extreme popu- 
larity: the easy nature of the Epicurean physics, the 
fact that there was no other philosophy for Latin 
readers, and the voluptuous blandishments of pleasure. 
This last cause, as indeed he in one passage seems to 
allow, must have been of little real importance. It is 
exceedingly remarkable that the whole of the Koman 
Epicurean literature dealt in an overwhelmingly greater 
d^ree with the physics than with the ethics of Epi- 
curus. The explanation is to be found in the fact that 
the Italian races had as yet a strong practical basis for 
morality in the legal and social constitution of the 
family, and did not much feel the need of any specu- 
lative system; while the general decay among the 
educated classes of a belief in the supernatural, accom- 
panied as it was by an increase of superstition among 
the masses, prepared the way for the acceptance of-a 
purely mechanical explanation of the universe. But 
of this subject, interesting and important as it is in 
itself, and neglected though it has been, I can treat no 
&rther. 

These Roman Epicureans are continually reproached 

> I. S 6. « r. D, IT. § 7. 

* Ibid, 17. § 7. Cf. D. JF*. II, § 44, popul\« cum \U\a J<x.tW. 
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by Cicei^o for their uncouth style of writing*. He 
indeed confesses that he had not read them, but his 
estimate of them was probably correct. A curious 
question arises, which I cannot here discuss, as to the 
reasons Cicero had for omitting all mention of Lucre- 
tius when speaking of these Koman Epicureans. The 
most probable elucidation is, that he found it impossi- 
ble to include the great poet in his sweeping condenm- 
ation, and being unwilling to aJlow that anything 
good could come from the school of Epicurus, preferred 
to keep silence, which nothing compelled him to break, 
since Lucretius was an obscure man and only slowly 
won his way to favour with the public. 

In addition to his desire to undermine Epicurean- 
ism in Italy, Cicero had a patriotic wish to remove 
from the literature of his country the reproach that it 
was completely destitute where Greek was richest. 
He often tries by the most far-fetched arguments to 
show that philosophy had left its mark on the early 
Italian peoples'. To those who objected that philo- 
sophy was best left to the Greek language, he replies 
with indignation, accusing them of being untrue to 
their country'. It would be a glorious thing, he thinks, 
if Romans were no longer absolutely compelled to resort 
to Greeks*. He will not even concede that the Greek 
is a richer tongue tnan the Latin '. As for the alleged 
incapacity of the Boman intellect to deal with philo- ' 

1 ^c. L § 6. T. D. IV. 6, 7 ; ii. § 7^ ni. § 33, D, F. in. 
§ 40. ' r. D. IV. § 3. 

» D. F. I. §§ 4—6. Ac, I. § 10. D. F, ra. § 5. 

* De Div. I. §§ 4, 5. 

• D. F, HI. § 5. N. D,i.% 8. T. D. m. §§ 10, id. 
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sophical enquiries, lie will not hear of it. It is only, 
he says, because the energy of the nation has been 
diverted into other channels that so little progress has 
been made. The history of Koman oratory is referred 
to in support of this opinion*. If only an impulse 
were given at Home to the pursuit of philosophy, 
already on the wane in Greece, Cicero thought it 
would flourish and take the place of oratory, which 
he believed to be expiring amid the din of civil 
war*. 

There can be no doubt that Cicero was penetrated 
by the belief that he could thus do his country a real 
service. In his enforced political inaction, and amid 
the disorganisation of the law-courts, it was the one 
service he could render*. He is within his right when 
he plaims praise for not abandoning himself to idleness 
or worse, as did so many of the most prominent men 
of the time\ For Cicero idleness was misery, and in 
those evil times he was spurred on to exertion by the 
deepest 8(»tow'. Philosophy took the place of forensic 
oratory, public harangues, and politics ^ It is strange 
to find CSlcero making such elaborate apologies as he 
does for devoting himself to philosophy, and a careless 
reader might set them down to egotism. But it must 
never be forgotten that at Home such studies were 
merely the amusement of the wealthy; the total devo- 
tion of a life to them seemed well enough for Greeks, 

* T. D. I. § 5. 2 r. D. II. § 5. 

* De Div. II. § I. De Off. 11. § 4. 

* De Div. II. I 6. De Off, n. § a, 

» See esp. De Consolatioiie, fragm. 7, ed. Nobbe. T, D. v. 

S5. ilC. I; § II. 

•2^»JD*i.§6. 
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but for Bomans numanly, unpractical and nnstates- 
TnftTililrft*. There were plenty of Romans who were 
ready to condemn such pursuits altogether, and to 
r^ard any fresh importation from Greece much in the 
spirit with which things French were received by 
English patriots immediately after the great war. 
Others, like the Neoptolemus of Ennius, thought a 
little learning in philosophy was good, but a great deal 
was a dangerous thing*. Some few preferred that 
Cicero should write on other subjects'. To these he 
lepHes by urging the pressing necessity there was for 
wirks on pSihy in^ 

Still, amid much depredation, sufficient interest 
and sympathy were roused by his first philosophical 
works to encourage Cicero to proceed. The elder 
generation, for whose approbation he most cared, 
praised the books, and many were incited both to read 
and to write ph^osophy^ Cicero now extended his 
design, which seems to have been at first indefinite, so 
as to bring within its scope every topic which Greek 
philosophers were accustomed to treat ^ Individual 
questions in philosophy could not be thoroughly unr 
derstood till the whole subject had been mastered^. 
This design then, which is not explicitly stated in the 
two earliest works which we possess, the Academiook 
and the De Finibus, required the composition of a sort 
of philosophical encyclopaedia. Cicero never claimed 
to be more than an interpreter of Greek philosophy 

T. D. n. §§ I, 4. De Off, n. § 3. D. F. l § i. 

T. D. II. § I. D. F. I. §§ I, 3. 

D. F,i. §§ I, II. 

De Div. n. § 5. De Off, n. § «. T. D. it. § i. 

De Div. XL § 4. ^ N.D.i.%g. T. D. n. § ?• 
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to tihe Bomans. He never pretended to present new 
views of philosophy, or even original criticisms on its 
history. The only thing he proclaims to be his own 
is his style. Looked at in this, the true light, his 
work cannot be judged a failure. Those who contrive 
to pronounce this judgment must either insist upon 
trying the work by a standard to which it does not 
appeal, or fail to understand the Greek philosophy it 
copies, or perhaps make Cicero suffer for the supposed 
worihlessness of the philosophy of his age. 

In accordance with Greek precedent, Cicero claims 
to have his oratorical and political writings, all or 
nearly all published before the Hortendua^ included 
in his philosophical encyclopaedia ^ The only two 
works strictly philosophical, even in the ancient view, 
which preceded ' the Accuiemica, wei'e the Be GonaoUtr 
tume^ founded on Crantor's book, ircpi irevOov^y and the 
HorteTisiuSy which was introductory to philosophy, or, 
as it was then called, protreptic. 

For a list of the philosophical works of Cicero, 
and the dates of their composition, the student must 
be referred to the Diet, of Biography , Art. Cicera 



TV. History of the Academica. 

On the death of Tullia, which happened at Tuscu- 
lum in February, 45 ac, Cicero took refuge in the 
solitude of his villa at Astura, which was pleasantly 
situated on the Latin coast between Antium and 

» De Div. n, § 4. 
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Circeii*. Here he sought to soften his deep grief V^>^ 
incessant toil. First the book De Consolatione "Wa 



written. He found the mechanic exercise of compo^^r 
tion the best solace for his pain, and wrote for who^ 
days together*. At other times he would plunge at 
early morning into the dense woods near his Tilla, and 
remain there absorbed in study till nightfall*. Often 
exertion failed to bring relief; yet he repelled the en- 
treaties of Atticus that he would return to the forum 
and the senate. A grief, which books and solitude 
could scarcely enable him to endure, would crush him, 
he felt, in the busy city*. 

It was amid such surroundings that thQ Academiea 
was written. The first trace of an intention to write 
the treatise is found in a letter of Oicero to Atticus, 
which seems to belong to the first few weeks of his 
bereavement*. It was his wont to depend on Atticus 
very much for historical and biographical detidls, and 
in the letter in question he asks for just the kind of 
information which would be needed in writing the 
Academiea. The words with which he introduces his 
request imply that he had determined on some new 
work to which our Academiea would correspond*. He 
asks what reason brought to Home the embassy which 
Cameades accompanied; who was at that time the 
leader of the Epicurean school; who were then the 
most noted iroXtrucot at Ath^os. The meaning of the ^ 
last question is made dear by a passage in the De 



^ Ad Att zn. 19, § I. ' Ibid, xn. 14, § 3. 

' Ibid, XII. 15, 16. * Ibid. xn. 31, § 5. 

* Ibid. xn. «3, § 7. 
' l^t $ci(u me ita dolere tU mm iaeeam. 
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OraJtar^^ where Oioero speaks of the oombinied Acade- 
mic and Peripatetic schools tmder that nama It may. 
be "with reference to the progress. of the Aeademica^ 
that in a later letter he expresses himself satisfied 
with the advance he has made in his literary under- 
takings'. During the whole of the remainder of his 
sojourn at Astura he continued to be actively em- 
ployed ; but although he speaks of various other 
Hterary projects, we find no express mention in his 
letters to Attieus of the Academica^, He declares 
that howevar much his detractors at Home may re^; 
proach him with inaction, they could not read the 
numerous difficult works on which he has been en<> 
gaged within the same space of time that he has taken 
to write them''. 

In the beginning of June Cicero spent a few days 
at his villa near Antium ', where he wrote a treatise 
addressed to Caesar, which he afterwards suppressed^ 
From the same place he wrote to Atticus of his inten- 
tdon to proceed to Tusculum or Home by way of 
Lanuvium about the middle of June^. He had in 
the time immediately following Tullia's death enter- 
tained an aversion for Tusculum, where she died. This 
he felt now compelled to conquer, otherwise he must 
dther abandon Tusculum altogether, or, if he returned 
at all, a delay of even ten years would make the effort 
no less painfull Before setting out for Antiimi Cicero 

' De Or. III. § 109. ' Ad Att. xii. 28, § a. 

' Cf. esp. Ad Att. XII. 40, § 1 with 38, § 3. 

♦ Ibid. XII. 40, § 2. * Ibid. xii. 40, § 5. 

• Ibid. xiii. 26.* 

^ Ibid. XII. 41, § I, also 43, 43; xiii. 26. 
« md. xn. 46. 
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wrote to Atticus that he had finished while at Aston 
duo magna onn^ayfuira, words which have given rise to 
much controyersy\ Many scholars, including Madyig, 
have understood that the first edition of the Academiea, 
along with the De FinihuSy is intended. Against this 
view the reasons adduced by Ejrische are convincing'.. 
It is clear from the letters to Atticus that the De 
FiniJma was being worked out book by book long after 
the first edition of the Academica had been placed in 
the hands of Atticus. The De Fimlnis was indeed 
begun at Astura^, but it was still in an unfinished 
state when Cicero ^ began to revise ,>the Academica*, 
The final arrangement of the characters in the De 
Finihua is announced later still'; and even at a later 
date Cicero complains that Balbus had managed to 
obtain surreptitiously a copy of the fifth book before 
it was properly corrected, the irrepressible Caerellia 
having copied the whole five books while in that state*. 
A passage in the De Divinatione^ afibrds almost 
direct evidence that the Academica was published 
before the De FinibiLS, On all these grounds I hold 
that these two works cannot be those which Cicero 
describes as having been finished simultaneously at 
Astura. 

Another view of the (rvvrdyfiaTa in question is that 
they are simply the two books, entitled Catvlus and 
Ducidlus, of the Friora Academica, In my opinion 

^ AdAtt. XII. 45, § I. 

* Uber Cicero's Akademika^ p. 4. 

^ a. Ad Att. XII. 12, § 2, where there is a distinct mention 
of the first two books. 

* Ihid, XIII. 12, § 3. 6 Ibid, xiii. 19, § 4, 

* Ibid, XIII. 21, §§ 4, 5 ; 22, § 3. 7 n. § «. 
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lie word {rvvrayfiOy the use of which to denote a por- 
Lon of a work Madvig siispects^ ihus obtains its natural 
leaning. Cicero uses the word oruvrafts of the whole 
rork*, while (ruin-ay/jia*, and crvyypafAfid*^ designate 
.efinite portions or diyisions of a work, I should be 
[Tiite content, then, to refer the werds of Cicero to the 
1<xtuhL8 and LucuUus. Krische, however, -without 
liying reasons, decides that this view is unsatisfactory, 
nd prefers to hold that the Hertensiua (or de PhiUh 
ophia) and the Friora Aoademica are the composi- 
ions in question. If this conjecture is correct, *we 
laye in the disputed passage the only i*eference to the 
TortensiiLs which is to be found in the letters of Cicero, 
^e are quite certain that the book was written at 
Lstura, and published before the Academica. This 
would be clear from the mention in the Acctdemica 
?4>8ieriora alone*, but the words of Cicwo in the De 
firdbus^ place it beyond all doubt, showing as they 
lo that the Hortenaius had been published a sufficiently 
ong time before the De Finibus, to have become known 
» a tolerably large circle of readers. Further, in the 
Vuscidan Disputations and the De Divinatione' the 
Eortensiria and the Academica are mentioned together 
in such a way as to show that the former was finished 
md given to the world before the latter. Nothing 
therefore stands in the way of Elrische's conjecture, 
except the doubt I have expressed as to the use of the 
Ford crvvTayfia, which equally affects the old view 
maintained by Madvig. 

^ De Fin. Praef. p. Ivii. el. i. 

« Ad Alt. XIII. 12, § 3; 16, § 1. ^ Ibid. xvi. 3, § i. 

♦ Ibid. XVI. 6, § 4. ' Ac. 11. % 61. 

P D. F. I. § 2, 7 z D, II. § 4. De Di-o. ^v % \, 
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Whatever be the truth on this point, it cannot V^^ 
disputed that the Hortensius and the Academica mu^ 
have been more closely connected, in style and tcme, 
than any two works of Cicero, excepting perhaps the 
Academica and the De Finibua, The interlocutors in 
the Hortensius were exactly the same as in the Aco' 
demica Friora, for the introduction of Balbus into some 
editions of the fragments of the Hortensius is an error*. 
The discussion in the Academica Friora is carried on 
at Hortensius' villa near Bauli; in the Hortensius at 
the villa of Lucullus near Gumae. It is rather sur- 
prising that under these circumstances there should be 
but one direct reference to the Hortensius in the 
Lucullus', 

While at his Tusculan villa, soon after the middle 
of June, B.C. 45, Cicero sent Atticus the Torquait^, 
as he calls the first book of the D^ Finibus\ He had 
already sent the first edition of the Academica to 
Bome^. We have a mention that new prooemia had 
been added to the Catvlus and I/acuUus, in which the 
public characters from whom the books took their 
names were extolled. In all probability the extant 
prooemium of the Lucrdhis is the one which was 
then affixed. Atticus, who visited Cicero at Tusculum, 
had doubtless pointed out the incongruity between the 
known attainments of Catulus and Lucullus, and the 
parts they were made to take in difficult philosophical 
discussions. It is not uncharacteristic of Cicero that 
his first plan for healing the incongruity should be a 



1 Cf. Krische, p. 5. • Ac, 11. § 6r. 

' AdAtU XIII. 5, § I. * Ihid, xiii. .32, § 3* 
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deliberate attempt to impose upon his readers a set of 
statements concerning the ability and culture of idiese 
two noble Eomans which he knew, and in his own 
letters to Atticus admitted, to be false. I may note, as 
of some interest in connection with the Academicay the 
fact that among the unpleasant visits received by Cicero 
at Tusculum was one from Varro^ 

On the 23rd July, Cicero left Rome for Arpinum, 
in order, as he says, to arrange some business matters, 
and to avoid the embarrassing attentions of Brutus ^ 
Befwe leaving Astura, however, it had been his inten- 
tion to go on to Arpinum*^ He seems to have been 
still unsatisfied with his choice of interlocutors for the 
Academica, for the first thing he did on his arrival was 
to transfer the parts of Catulus and Lucullus to Cato 
and Brutus^ This plan was speedily cast aside on the 
receipt of a letter from Atticus, strongly urging that 
the whole work should be dedicated to Varro, or if 
not the Accuiemica, the De Finihus^, Cicero had 
^ver been very intimate with Varro: their acquaint- 
ance seems to have been chiefly maintained through 
Atticus, who was at all times anxious to draw them 
more closely together. Nine years before he had 
pressed Cicero to find room in his works for some 
mention of Varro'. The nature of the works on which 
our author was then engaged had made it difficult to 
comply with the request ^ Varro had promised on 
his side, full two years before the Academica was 

1 Ad AU, xra. 33, § 4. ^ Ibid. xiii. 11, § i. 

» Ibid, xTi. 42. * Ibid, xin. 16, § i. 

• Ibid. xui. 12, § 3. * Ibid, iv. 16 a, § a. 

7 IMd, sm. 12, § 3; also iy. 16 a, § a. 
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•written, to dedicate to Cicero Ms great work De Lv^-^^ 
Latinw, In answer tb the^Ikter entreaty of AttaV^o^ 
Cicero declared' lumself very mucli dissatisfied witl 
Varro's failtire to fulfil his promise. From this it t 
evident that Cicero knew nothing of the scope or ma^ 
nitude of that work. His complaint that Yarro ha^ 
been writing for two years without making any pro- 
gress*, shows that there could have been little of any- 
thing like frienddiip between the two. Apart fix)m 
these causes* for grumbling, Cicero- thought the sug- 
gestion of Atticus a "godsend'." Since the De 
FinHms'Waa already "betrothed" to Brutus, he pro- 
mised to transfer to Yarro the Academica, allowing 
that Catulu3 and Lncullns, though of noble birth, had 
no claim'to leaming^ So little of it did they possess 
that they could never even have dreamed of the doc- 
trines they had been made in the first edition of the 
Academica to maintain*. Eor ihem. another place was 
to be found, and the remark was made that the A car 
demica would just suit Yarro, who was a follower of 
Antiochus, and the fittest person to expound the 
opinions of that philosopher *. It happened that con- 
tinual rain fell during the first few days of Cicero's 
stay at Arpinum, so he employed- his whole time in 
editing once more his Academicay which he now di- 
vided into four books instead of two, making the inter- 
locutors himself, Yarro and Atticus*. The position 
occupied by Atticus in the dialogue was quite an 

^ Ad Att, xin. 12, § 3. * Ibid. xin. 19, § 4. 

* IMd. XIII. i'2, § 3. • * Ibid. XIII. 19, § 4. 
fi Ibid, nil; n, § 3; 19. § 4; 16, § i." 

• Ibid, XIII. 19, § J. 
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inferior one, but he was so pleased with it that Oicero 
determined to confer upon him often in the future such 
minor parts \ A suggestion of A<tticu3 that Ootta 
should also be introduced was found impracticable'. 

Although the work of re-editihg was vigorously 
pushed on, Cicero had constant doubts about the ex- 
pediency of dedicating the work to Varro. He fre- 
quently throws the whole responsibility for the decision 
upon Atticus, but for whose importunities he would 
probably again have changed his plans. Nearly every 
letter written to Atticus during the progress of the 
work contains entreaties that he' would consider the 
matter over and over again before he finally decided*. 
As no reasons had been given for these solicitations, 
Atticus naturally grew impatient, and Cicero was obliged 
to assure him that there were reasons, which he could 
not disclose in a letter*. The true reascms, however, 
did appear in some later letters. In one Cieero said: 
" I am in favour of Varro, and the more so because he 
wishes it, but you know he is 

Sctvos o,vrjpy Ta;(a k€V koX avatnov atrtowTO. 

So there often flits before me a vision of his face, as 
he grumbles, it may be, that my part in the treatise is 
more liberally sustaiaed than his; a charge which you 
will perceive to be untrue®." Cicero, then, feared 
Varro's temper, and perhaps his knowledge and real 
critical fastidiousness. Before these explanations Atti- 



^ Ad Att, xm. as, § i. 

* Ibid, XIII. 19, § 5. 

» Cf. Ibid, XIII. 14, § 3; 16, § a; 18; 19, § 5. 

* Und, -an. 19, § 5. * Ihid, xm. »«>, | v 
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CUB had concluded that Oioero was a&aid of the eff6(^ th^ 
work might produce on the public. This notion Gioero 
assured him to be wrong; the only cause for his vacil- 
lation was his doubt as to how Varro would xeceiye 
the dedication \ Atticus would seem to have repeat- 
edly communicated with Yarro, and to have assured 
Cicero that there was no cause for fear; but the latter 
refused to take a general assurance, and anxioiisly 
asked for a detailed account of the reasons from which 
it proceeded'. In order to stimtdate his friend, Atticas 
affirmed that Yarro was jealous of some to whom 
Cicero had shown more favour*. We find Gioero 
eagerly asking for more information on this point: 
was it Brutus of whom Yarro was jealous? It seemA 
strange that Cicero should not have entered into cor«> 
respondence with Yarro himself. Etiquette seems to 
have required that the recipient of a dedication should 
be assumed ignorant of the intentions of the donor 
till they were on the point of being actually carried 
out. Thus although Cicere saw Brutus firequently 
while at Tusculum, he apparently did not speak to 
him about the De FinihuSy but employed Atticus to 
ascertain his feeling about the dedication ^ ' 

Cicero's own judgment about the completed second 
edition of the Academica is often given in the letters., 
He tells us that it extended, on the whole, to greater 
length than the first, though much had been omitted; 

^ Ad Att, XIII. 24. * Ibid. XIII. 13, § i; 18. 

» Ibid. XIII. 13, § I ; 18; 19, § 4. 

* Ibid. XIII. 12, § 3. I may here remark on the absurdity 
of the dates Sohutz assigns to these letters. He makes Cicero 
exeoate the second edition of the Academica in a single day. 
Gt ziu. 13 ydih 13. 
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he adds, ^^ Unless human self-love deceives me, the 
books have been so finished that the Greeks them- 
selves have nothing in the same department of litera- 
ture to approach them .This edition will be more 

brilliant, more terse, and altogether better than the 
last\'' Again: "The Antiochean portion has all the 
point of Antiochus combined with any polish my style 
may possess'." Also: " I have finished the book with 
I know not what success, but with a care which 
nothing could surpass^" The binding and adornment 
of the presentation copy for Varro received great 
attention, and the letter accompanying it was carefully 
e]aborated^ Yet after everything had been done and 
the book had been sent to Atticus at Home, Cicero 
was still imeasy as to the reception it would meet 
with from Varro. He wrote th»s to Atticus : " I tell 
you again and again that the piesentation will be at 
your own risk. So if you begin to hesitate, let us 
desert to Brutus, who is also a follower of Antiochus. 
Academy, on the wing as thou wert ever wont, 
flitting now hither,> now thither !*" .Atticus on his part 
"shuddered" at .ike idea of taking the responsibility ^ 
After the work had passed into his hands, Cicero 
begged him to :take all precautions to prevent it from 
getting into circulation imtil they could meet one 
another in Eome^ This warning was necessary, be- 
cause Balbus and Caerellia had just managed to get 
access to the Be jFinibua''. In a letter, dated appa- 
rently a day or two later, Cicero declared his intention 

^ Ad Att. xin. 13, § I. ' Und, xiii. 19, § 5. 

' Ibid. xni. 19, § 3. * Ibid, xiil 25, § 3. 

» Ibid, xni, 25, § 3. • Ibid. xiii. ai, § 4. 
' Ibid. xm. ai, §5. 
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to meet Atticus at Borne and send the work to YaxtOy 
should it be judged advisable to do so, after a coxt- 
sultation^ The meeting ultimately did not take place^ 
but Cicero left the four books in Atticus' power, pro- 
mising to approve any course that might be taken*. 
Atticus wrote to say that as soon as Yarro came to 
Home the books would be sent to him. ''By this 
time, then," says Cicero, when he gets the letter, 
"you have taken the fatal step; oh dear! if you only 
knew at what peril to yourself! Perhaps my letter 
stopped you, although you had not read it when you 
wrote. I long to hear how the matter stands*." 
Again, a little later: "You have been bold enough, 
then, to give Yarro the books t I await his judgment 
upon them, but when will he read them]" Yarro 
probably received the books in the first fortnight of 
August, 45 B.C., when Cicero was hard at work on 
the TuacvXan Disputations^, A copy of the first 
edition had abeady got into Yarro's hands, as we learn 
from a letter, in which • Cicero begs Atticus to ask 
Yarro to make some alterations in his copy of the 
Academicaj at a time when the fate of the second edition 
was still undecided**. From this fact we may con- 
clude that Cicero had given up all hope of suppressing 
the first edition: If he consoles Atticus for the use- 
lessness of his copies of the first edition, it does not 
contradict my supposition, for Cicero of course assumes 
that Atticus, whatever may be the feeling of other 
people, wishes to have the ""Splendidiora, breviora,' 

^ Ad Att, XIII. 2-2, § 3^' ' 

« Ibid, XIII. 1^ 5 IHd, xm. 35, 36, § a. 

* IHd. xra. 38, § I. * Ihid, xiii* ar, §§ 3, 4. 
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IneEoia.'' Still, on every occasion which offered, the 
author sought to point out as his authorised edition 
the one in four books. He did so in a passage written 
immediately after the Academica Posteriora was com- 
pleted', and often subsequently, when he most marked-> 
ly mentioned the number of the books as four^ That 
he wished the work to bear the title Academica is 
clear*. The expressions Academica quaeatio, 'AKa^ 
yiucrj <rujTaft9, and Academia, are merely descriptive'*; 
so also is the frequent appellation Academici libri^. 
The title Academicas Quaestiones, found in many 
editions, is merely an imitation of the TuBcvlanae 
Quaestiones, which was supported by the false notion, 
found as early as Pliny*, that Cicero had a villa called 
Academia, at which the book was written. He had 
indeed a Gymnasium at his Tusculan villa, which he 
called his Academia, but we are certain from the 
letters to Atticus that the work w^is written entirely 
at Astura^ Antium, and Arpinum. 

Quintilian seems to have known the first edition 
very well^, but the second edition is the one which is 
most frequently quoted. The four books are expressly 
referred to by Nonius, Diomedes, and Lactantius, xm- 
der the title Academica. Augustine speaks of them 
only as Academici libri, and his references show that 
he knew the second edition only. Lactantius also uses 
this name occasionally, though he generally speaks of 

' ^ T. D, II.. § 4. Cf. QuintiL ImU Or. m. 5, § 64. 

* Ad Att, XVI. 6, § 4. N, D, 1. § 1 1. De JHv. 11. § i. 

* De CS(f;-ii. § 8, TinustiSf c: i. Ad Att^-xin, 13, § i^ ipv § 5. 

* Ad Att, xin, 13; 16; 134 19.* 

* iHd. X7L 6, § 4. T. J). II. § 4. N. D. I. § II. De Div, 
II. § I. 

* ^<U. HiH» XXXI. c. 2. 7 Inst, Or, lU; 6, % ^* 
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the Academica. Plutarch shows 011I7 a knowledge of 
the first edition'. 

I have thought it advisable to set forth in plain 
terms the history of the genesis of the book, as gather- 
ed from Cicero's letters to Atticus. That it was not 
unnecessary to do so may be seen from the astounding 
theories which old scholars of great repute put forward 
concerning the two editions. A fair summary of them 
may be seen in the preface of Goerenz. I now proceed 
to examine into the constxtution and arrangement of 
the two editions. 



a. The lost dUdogue " Catulus.'* 

The whole of the characters in this dialogue and 
the Lucvllua are among those genuine Optimates and 
adherents of the senatorial party whom Cicero so loves 
to honour. The CJatulus from whom the lost dialogue 
was named was son of the illustrious colleague of 
Marius. With the political career of father and son we 
shall have little to do. I merely inquire what was 
their position with respect to the philosophy of the 
time, and the nature of their connection with -Cicero. 

Catulus the younger need not detain us long. It is 
clear from the ImcuUus^ that he did little more than 
put forward opinions he had received from his father. 
Cicero would, doubtless, have preferred to introduce 
the elder man as speaking for himself, but in that case, 
as in the J9e Oratore, the author would have been 

^ Plot. Lucullust e. 43. < §§ 12, 18, 148. 
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eompelled to exclude himself from the conversation \ 
The. son, therefore, is merely the mouthpiece of the 
father, just as Lucullus, in the dialogue which bears 
his name, does nothing but render liteiully a speech of 
Antiochus, which he professes to have heard'. For 
the arrangement in the case of both a reason is to be 
found in their arpoffia with respect to philosophy". 
This aTpuj/ia did not amount to airaiSevcrta, or else 
Gicero could not have made Catulus the younger the 
advocate of philosophy in the Eortensiua*. Though 
Cicero sometimes classes the father and son together 
as men of literary culture and perfect masters of Latin 
style, it is very evident on a comparison of all the pas- 
sages where the two are mentioned, that no very high 
value was placed on the learning of the son*. But 
however sligiit were the claims of Catulus the younger 
to be considered a philosopher, he was closely linked 
to Cicero by other ties. During all the most brilliant 
period of Cicero's life, Catulus was one of the foremost 
Optimates of Rome, and his character, life, and influ- 
ence are often depicted in even extravagant language 
by the orator^ He is one of the pillars of the state'', 
Cicero cries, and deserves to be classed with the an- 
cient worthies of Rome*. When he opposes the Ma- 
nilian law, and asks the people on whom they would 
rely if Pompey, with such gigantic power concentrated 
in his hands, were to die, the people answer with one 



1 Cf. AtU XIII. 19, § 4. ^ LticulluSf § 12. 

' Ad Att. XHL 16, § I. * Lactant. InsL wi. 2, 

* Ct esp. De Of, i. § 133 with Brutus, §§ 133, 134. 

• B«p. Pro Lege Manilla, § 51. 

7 Brutus, § 123. ^ In 7errcm, 11, ^, % a\o.. 
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voice "On youV He alone was bold enough to lo- 
bnke the follies, on the one hand, of the mob, oil the 
other, of the senate*. In him no storm of .danger, 
no favouring breeze of fortune, could ever inspire either 
fear or hope, or cause to swerve £rom his own course*. 
His influence, though he be dead, will ever live among 
his countrymen ^ He was not only glorious in his life, 
but fortimate in his death*. 

Apart from Cicero's general agreement with Cata- 
lus in politics, there were special causes for his enthu- 
siasm. Catulus was one of the viri consvJarea who 
had given their unreserved approval to the measures 
taken for the suppression of the Catilinarian conspi* 
racy, and was the first to confer on Cicero the greatest 
glory of his life, the title "Father of his country*." 
So closely did Cicero suppose himself to be allied to 
Catulus, that a friend tried to console him for the 
death of Tullia, by bidding him remember " Catulus 
and the olden times ^." The statement of Catulus, 
often referred to by Cicero, that Rome had never been 
so imfortunate as to have two bad consuls in the same 
year, except when Cinna held the office, may have been 
intended to point a contrast between the zeal of Cicero 
and the lukewarmness of his colleague Antonius'. 
Archias, who wrote in honour of Cicero's consulship, 
lived in the house of the two Catuli*. 

^ Pro Lege Maniliaj § 59. ' Pro Sestio, § 122. 
' Pro SestiOf § loi. * Philipp. 11.. § 12. 

^ Ad AtU II. 24, § 4. 

• Pis, § 6. Pro Sestio, § 121. Pro Dome, § 113. Post 
Reditum in Senatu, § 9. Philipp, 11. § 12. 

' AdFam. ix. 15, § 3. 

* Cf. Post Reditum in Senatu, § 9. Pro DomOy § 113, 
^ J^o Jrchia, §§ 6, 28. 
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We haare seen that when CioeFo found it too late to 
wiilidiaw the first edition of the Academica from dr- 
culatiaii, he afBxed a prooemium to each book, Catulus 
being loaded ax the first, Lucullus in the second. 
YrcfDx the passages above quoted, and from our 
knowledge of Cicero's habit in such matters, we can 
hare no difficulty in conjecturing at least a portion of 
the contents of the lost prooemium to the Catvlvs, 
The achieyements of the eider Catulus were probably 
extolled, as well as those of his son. The philosophical 
knowledge of the elder man was made to cast its lustre 
on the younger. Cicero's glorious consulship was once 
more lauded, and great stress was laid upon the pa< 
tronage it received from so famous a man as the 
younger Catulus, whose praises were sung in the fervid 
language which Cicero lavishes on the same theme 
elsewhere. Some allusion most likely was made to 
the connection of Archias with the Catuli, and to the 
poem he had written in Cicero's honour. Then the 
occasion of the dialogue, its supposed date, and the 
place where it was held, were indicated. The place 
was the Cuman villa of Catulus*. The feigned date 
must fall between the year 60 B.C. in which Catulus 
died, and 6^, the year of Cicero's consulship, which is 
alluded to in the LucuLlua^, It is well known that in 
the arrangement of his dialogues^ Cicero took every 
precaution against anachronisms.. 

The prooemium ended, the dialogue commenced. 
Allusion was undoubtedly made to the Hortensius, in 
which the same speakers had been engaged ; and after 
more compliments had been bandied about, most of 

1 Cf. Ac. u.§p with §80, * % 6i» 
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whicli would fall to Cicero's share, a proposal was 
made to discuss the great difference between the dog- 
matic and sceptic schools. Catolus offered to give his 
father^s views, at the same time commending his 
father's knowledge of philos6ph7. Before we proceed 
to construct in outline the speech of Catulus from indi- 
cations offered by the LucvMus, it is necessary to speak 
of the character and philosophical opinions of Catulus 
the elder. 

In the many passages where Cicero speaks of him, 
he seldom omits to mention his ^apten^ia, which implies 
a certain knowledge of philosophy. He was, says 
Cicero, the kindest, the most upright, the wisest^ the 
holiest of men\ He was a man of imiversal merits of 
surpassing worth, a second Laelius^ It is easy to 
gather from the De Oratore, in which he appears as an 
interlocutor, a more detailed view of his accomplish- 
ments. Throughout the second and third books he is 
treated as the lettered man, par excellence, of the com- 
pany". Appeal is made to him when any question is 
started which touches on Greek literature and philo- 
sophy. We are especially told that even with Greeks 
his acquaintance with Greek, and his style of speaking 
it, won admiration ^ He defends the Greeks from the 
attacks of Crassus^ He contemptuously contrasts the 
Latin historians with the Greek ^ He depreciates 
the later Greek rhetorical teaching, while he bestows 

^ Pro Plancio, § n. Pro Murevia, § 36. Pro Rahirio, § «6. 
Pro Comelio 11. fragm. 4, ed. Nobbe. 

« T.J), V. § 56. Cf. De Or. iii. § 9. N. D, in. § 80. 
' Cf. esp. ni. § 173. 

* Ibid. II. § 28. « Ibid. n. §§ 13, 20, ai. 

• Ibid, II. § 51, . 
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tiigh oommendatioii on the early sophists'. The sys- 
tematic rhetoric of Aristotle and Theophrastns is most 
to his mind*. An account is given by him of the 
history of Greek speculation in Italy^ The nndefiled 
purity of his Latin style made him seem to many the 
only speaker of the language^ He had written a 
history of his own deeds, in the style of Xenophon, 
which Cicero had imitated*, and was well known as a 
wit and writer of epigrams ^ 

Although so much is said of his general culture, it 
is only from the Aeademica that we learn definitely 
his philosophical opinions. In the De Oratore^ when 
he speaks of the visit of Cameades to Eome^, he does 
not declare himself a follower of that philosopher, nor 
does Crassus, in his long speech about Greek philosophy, 
connect Catulus with any particular teacher. The 
only Greek especially mentioned as a friend of his, is 
the poet Antipater of Sidon^ Still it might have 
been concluded that he was an adherent eithef of the 
Academic or Peripatetic Schools. Cicero repeatedly 
asserts that from no other schools can the orator spring, 
and the whole tone of the De Oratore shows that 
Catulus could have had no leaning towards the Stoics 
or £picureans^ The probability is that he had never 
placed himself under the instruction of Greek teachers 
for any length of time, but had rather gained his infer- 

I Cf. ibid. n. § 74 Tvith in. § 127. 
« Cf. n. § 152 with m. § 187. 
» Ibid, n. § 154. 

* Brutus, %§ 13a, 133, 134, 259. De Or. m. § 29. 

* Brutus, § 133. 

« De Or. II. § 144. N, D. i. § 70. Cf. Gellins, xix. 9. 
7 De Or. II. § 155. * Ibid. iii. § 194. 

» Cf. De Or. n. § 68 with in. §§ 181, 187. 

& a ^ 
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mation from hook^ and especially fronl the writing^ of 
Olitomaclius. If he-liad ever been in actual comQiunit 
cation with any of the prominent Academics^ Cicero 
would not have failed to tell us, as he does in the case 
of Antonius^, and Crassns^ It is scarcely possible 
that any direct intercourse between Philo and Catulus 
can have taken place, although one passage in the 
ZucuUus seems to imply it \ Still Philo had a bril? 
liant reputation during the later years of CatuluS| 
and no one at all conversant with Greek Kterature or 
society could fail to be well acquainted with his 
opinions*. No follower of Oameades and Clitomachus, 
such as Catulus undoubtedly was**, could view with 
indifference the latest development of Academic doc- 
trine. The famous books of Philo were probably not 
known to Catulus®. 

« 

I now proceed to draw out from the references m 
the LucuUiLS the chief features of the speech of Catulus 
the younger. It was probably introduced by a men- 
tion of Philo's books'^. Some considerable portion of 
the speech must have been directed against the inno- 
vations made by Philo upon the genuine Cameadean 
doctrine. These the elder Catulus had repudiated with 
great warmth, even charging Philo with wilful misre- 
presentation of the older Academics ^ The most im- 
portant part of the speech, however, must have con- 
sisted of a defence of Cameades and Arcesilas against 

1 De Or, I. § 82 sq.; 11. § 360. 

• Ibid,, I. § 45; II. § 365 ; III- §§ 68, 75. 

' § la, commemoravit a patre suo dicta Philoni, 

• Cf. De Or. m. §110. « Ac 11. § 148. 

• Cf. ^C. II. § II. 7 Jlid, 

• Ibid. §§ la, 18, mth my notes. 
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the dogmatic schools*. Catulus evidently concerned 
himself more with the systCTi of the later than "with 
that of the earlier sceptic. It is also exceedingly 
probable that he touched only very- lightly on the 
negative Academic arguments, while he developed fully 
that positive teaching about the inJdavov which was so 
distinctive of Cameades. All the counter arguments 
of Lucullus whidx concern the destructive side of Aca- 
demic teaching ap{>ear to be distinctly aimed at Cicero^ 
who must have represented it in the discourse of the 
day before*. On the other hand, those parts of Lucul- 
lus' speech which deal with the constructive part of 
Academicism' seem to be intended for Oatulus, to 
whom the maintenance of the genuine Cameadean 
distinction between aSi^Xa and aKaTctXiywra would be a 
peculiarly congenial task. Thus the commendation be- 
stowed by Lucullus on the way in which the probdbile 
had been handled appertains to Catulus. The expo- 
sition of the sceptical criticism would naturally be 
reserved for the most brilliant and incisive orator of 
the party — Cicero himself. These conjectures have the 
advantage of establishing an intimate connection be- 
tween the prooemium, the speech of Ca)tulus, and the 
succeeding one of Hortensius. In the prooemium the 
innovations of Philo were mentioned; Catulus then 
showed that the only object aimed at by them, & 
satisfactory basis for ^TrtoTTyfiiy, was already attained by 
the Cameadean theory of the inOavov; whereupon Hor- 
tensius showed, after the principle^ of Antiochus, that 

* Ac, n. § 12 : ista quae heri defensa sunt compared "With the 
words ad Arcesilam Cameademque veniamw, 

« See helow, » Ac. ii. §§ 33—56 mdxvsiN^-, \ ^V 
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such a basiA was provided by the older philosophy, 
which both Cameades and PhUo had wrongly aban- 
doned. Thus Philo becomes the central point or pivot ' 
of the discussion. With this arrangement none of the 
indications in the IawuIIus clash. Even the demand 
made by Hortensius upon Catulus^ need only imply 
such a bare statement on the part of the latter of the 
negative Arcesilaean doctrines as would clear the 
ground for the Oameadean iriBavov. One important 
opinion maintained by Catulus after Cameades, that 
the wise man would opine' (rev co^v So^ao-ctv), seems 
another indication of the generally constructive cha- 
racter of his exposition. Everything points to the 
conclusion that this part of the dialogue was mainly 
drawn by Cicero £rom the writings of Clitomachus. 

Catulus was followed by Hortensius, who in some 
way spoke in favour of Antiochean opinions, but to 
what extent is uncertain*. I think it extremely pro- 
bable that he gave a r^ume of the history of philosophy, 
corresponding to the speech of Varro in the beginning 
of the Academica Fosteriora, One main reason in 
favour of this view is the difficulty of understanding 
to whom, if not to Hortensius, the substance of the 
speech could have been assigned in the first edition. 
In the Academica Foateriora it was necessary to make 
Yarro speak first and not second as Hortensius did; 
this accounts for the disappearance in the second 
edition of the polemical argument of Hortensius^, 
which would be appropriate only in the mouth of one 

* Cf, Ac, n, §§ 59, 67, 78, 113, 148, with my notes. 
. 4 Jhid. IL § 10. . * Ihid, u. § 29, 
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wlio was answering a speech already made. On the 
view I have taken, there would be little difficulty in 
the fact that Hortensius now advocates a dogmatic 
philosophy, though in the lost dialogue which bore his 
name he had argued against philosophy altogether', 
and denied that philosophy and wisdom were at all the 
same thing*. Such a historical rlsum6 aa I have sup- 
posed Hortensius to give would be within the reach of 
any cultivated man of the time, and would only be put 
forward to show that the New Academic revolt against 
the supposed old Academico-Peripatetic school was un- 
justifiable. Hiere is actual warrant for stating that 
his exposition of Antiochus was merely superficial'. 
We are thus relieved from the necessity of forcing the 
meaning of the word commoveria^y from which Krische 
infers that the dialogue, entitled Hortensius, had ended 
in a conversion to philosophy of the orator from whom 
it was named. To any such conversion we have no- 
where else any allusion. 

The relation in which Hortensius stood to Cloero, 
also his character and attainments, are too well known 
to need mention here. He seems to have been as 
nearly innocent of any acquaintance with philosophy 
as it was possible for an educated man to be. Cicero's 
materials for the speech of Hortensius were, doubtless, 
drawn from the published works and oral teaching of 
Antiochus. 

- The speech of Hortensius was answered by Cicero 
himsel£ If my view of the preceding speech is cor- 

^ Cf. u. § 61 with the fragments of the Hortensius; also 
T.D^n.%4; m. § 6; D.F. 1. § 2. 

« Lactant. m. 16, ' C/. ACf n. $ id, . ^ IV 11.^^1. 
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rect, it follows tliat Cicero in his reply pursued flie 
same course which he takes in his answer to Yarro, 
part of which is preserved in the Academica Foste- 
riora^. He justified the New Academy by showing 
that it was in essential harmony with the Old, and 
al-o^th 1^0. ^.cient philoiers who pW«l 
Plato. Lucullus, therefore, reproves him as a rebel in 
philosophy, who appeals to great and ancient names 
like a seditious tribune'. Unfair use had been made, 
according to Lucullus, of Empedocles, Anaxagoras, 
Democritus, Parmenides, Xenophanes, Plato, and So- 
crates', But Cicero did not merely give a historical 
summary. He must have dealt with the theory of 
KaToXrpmKiq ffiavraa-Ca and ewoiai (which though really 
Stoic had been adopted by Antiochus), since he found 
it necessary to "manufacture" {fahriccuri) Latin terms 
to represent the Greek*. He probably also commented 
on the headlong rashness with which the dogmatists 
gave their assent to the truth of phenomena* To this 
a retort is made by Lucullus*. That Cicero's criticism 
of the dogmatic schools was incomplete may be seen by 
.the fact that he had not had occasion to Latinize the 
terms KaToXruj/K (i.e. in the abstract, as opposed to the 
individual KaTaXrfirTuc^ ^aKrocria), €va/>y€ia, opfnj, airo- 
Sct£^i9, SoyfjM, olxtiovy a^Xa, Ittoxq, nearly all important 
terms in the Stoic, and to some extent in the Antio- 
chean system, all of which Lucullus is obliged to trans- 
late for himself ^ The more the matter is examined 
the more clearly does it appear that the main purpose 

^ §§ 44-46. « § 13. 

8 Ct II. § 14 ^th 1. § 44, and n. §§ 55, 56. 
* n. §§ 17, 18, a«. » Cf. II. § 31 mth i. § 45. . 

f^»§§ i7f Hf a^i «7. «9» 38, 54» 59- ^ 
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of Q^xs&ra in this speech was to justify from the history 
of philosophy the position of the New Academy, and 
not to adyance sceptical arguments against experience, 
whicli were reserved for his answer to Lucullus. In 
his later speech, he expressly tells us that such scep- 
tical paradoxes as were advanced by him in the first 
day's discourse were really out of place, and were 
merely introduced in order to disarm Lucullus, who 
was to speak next^ Yet these arguments must have 
occupied some considerable space in Cicero's speech, 
altiiough foreign to its main intention'. He probably 
gave a summary classification of the sensations, with 
the reasons for refusing to assent to the truth of each 
elass'. The whole constitution and tenor of the elabo- 
rate speech of Cicero in the Lucullus proves that no 
general or minute demonstration of the impossibility 
of hrumjfiri in the dogmatic sense had been attempted 
in his statement of the day before. Cicero's argument 
in the CatiUus was allowed by Lucullus to have con- 
siderably damaged the cause of Antiochus*. The three 
speeches of Catulus, Hortensius, and Cicero had gone 
ovor nearly the whole ground marked out for the dis- 
cussion', but only cursorily, so that there was plenty 
of room for a more minute examination in the Zur 
cuUtts. 

One question remains : how far did Cicero defend 
Philo against the attack of Catulus 1 Krische believes 

* n. § 79* ' Cf. the words tarn ptultann. ^. § 79, 

' See n. § 41, where there is a reference to the ^^hestemus 
iermo." 

* n. § 10* 

* Cf. n. § 10: t<2 quod quaerebatur piune expUcatum ect^ut 
totafere qitaeatio tractatavideatun < ^ 
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that the argument of Catulus ivas answered point Hff 
point, in this opinion I cannot concur. Cicero never 
appears elsewhere as the defender of Philo's reactionarj 
doctrines'. The expressions of LucuUus se^n to imply 
that this part of his teaching had been dismissed by 
all the disputants'. It follows that when Cicero^ in 
his letter of dedication to Yarro, describes his own 
part as that of Philo (partes mthi sumpsi Fhilania^, 
he merely attaches Philo's name to those general New 
Academic doctrines which had been so bnlHantly sup- 
ported by the pupil of CUtomachus in his earlier days. 
The two chief sources for Cicero's speech in the Caiuiua 
were, doubtless, Philo himself and Clitomachus. 

In that intermediate form of the Academica, where 
Cato and Brutus appeared in the place of Hortensius 
and Lucullus, there can be no doubt that Brutus ooca- 
pied a more prominent position than Cato. Conse- 
quently Cato must have taken the comparatively infe- 
rior part of Hortensius, while Brutus took that of 
Lucullus. It may perhaps seem strange that a Stoic 
of. the Stoics like Cato should be chosen to xepresent 
Antiochus, however much that philosopher may have 
borrowed from Zeno. The r61e given to Hortensius, 
however, was in my view such as any cidtivated man 
might sustain who had not definitely committed him- 
self to sceptical principles. So eminent an Antiochean 
as Brutus cannot have been reduced to the compara- 
tively secondary position assigned to Hortensius in the 
AcadenUca Friarch He would naturally occupy the 



^ What these were will appear from my notes on the 
LueuUut, 
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place given to Yarro in the second edition^ If this 
be true, Brutus would not speak at length in the first 
half of the work. Cato is not closely enough connected 
with the Academioa to render it necessary to treat of 
him farther. 



b. The ,^' LucvUus:' 

The day after the discussion narrated in the Car 
tuluSf during which Lucullus had been merely a looker- 
on, the whole party left the Cuman yilla of Catulus 
early in the morning, and came to that of Hortensius 
at Bauli', In the eveningy if the wind favoured, 
Lucullus was to leave for his villa at Keapolis, Cicero 
for his at Pompeii^ Bauli was a little place on the 
gulf of Baiae, close to Cimmerium, round which so 
many legends lingered \ The scenery in view was 
magnificent'. As the party were seated in the xystus 
with its polished floor and lines of statues, the waves 
rippled at their feet^ and the sea away to the horizon 
glistened and quivered under the bright sun, and 
changed colour imder the freshening breeze. Within 
sight lay the Cuman shore and Puteoli, thirty stadia 
distant '. 

Cioero strove to give vividness to the dialogue and 



^ CI Ad Alt, zin. 35, § 3 : Ad Brutum transeamus. 

' This is not, as Erische supposes, the villa Cioero wished 
to buy after Hortensius* death. That lay at Puteoli : see Ad 
Alt. vn. 3, § 9. 
. » n. §9. * Cf. II. §6i. 

^ n. § 80: praeelarum prospectumf 

^ Of. It § 9 with § 128 {signum illud), also §§ So^ 81^ loo^ 
'05, 125. 
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to keep it. |>erfectl7 free from anachron^sipd. DiodotoBr 
is spoken of as still living, although when tJ^e wcard^ 
were written he had been dead for many years*. T^e, 
surprise of Hortensins, who is but a learner vQk philor 
sophy, at the wisdom of Lucullus, is very dramaticV 
The many political and private troubles which were 
pressing upon Cicero when he wrote the work are kept 
carefully out of sight. Still wa cart catch here and 
there traces of thoughts and plans which were actively 
^ employing the author's mind at Astura. His intention 
to visit Tusculum has left its mark on the last section, 
of the book, while in the last but one tiie De FiiMusy 
the De Natura Deorum and other works are shadowed- 
forth ^ In another passage the design of tha Tuacvlom 
Disputations, which was carried out immediately a£ter 
the publication of the Academica and De Finibns, is 
clearly to be seen*. 

Hortensius and Catulus now sink to a secondary 
position in the conversation, which is resumed by 
liucullus. His speech is especially acknowledged by 
Cicero to be drawn from the works of Antiochus^ 
Nearly all that is known of the learning of Lucullus is 
told in Cicero's dialogue, and the passages already 
quoted from the letters. He seems at least to have 
dallied with culture, although his chief energy, as a 
private citizen, was directed . to the care of his fish- 
ponds*. In his train when he went to Sicily was the 
poet ArohiaJB, and dxiring the whole of his residence in 

^ n:§ 115. » II. §63. 

» II. §§147, 148. *n.§i35. 

'^ Cf. II. §§ II, II with the words quae erant contra dirara* 
Tiiirl/Lap praeclare collecta ah Antiocho: Ad AtU xiu. 19, § 3* 
• Varro, De i2e Bust, in. 17. 
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iHe East lie soilglit to attach learned men to his person. 
At Alexandria he was found in^ the company of Anti- 
ochus, Aristus, Heraclitus Tyrius, Tetrilius Rogus and 
the Selii, all men of philosophic tastes*. He is several 
times mentioned by Pli;iy in the Natural History as 
the patron of Greek artists. Yet, as we have already 
seen, Cicero acknowledged in his letters to Atticus 
that Luctdlus was no philosopher. He has to be 
propped up, like Catulus, by the authority of another 
person. All his arguments are explicitly stated to be 
derived from a discussion in which he had heard 
Antiochus engage. The speech of LucuUus was, as I 
have said, mainly a reply to that of Cicero in the 
Catidus. Any closer examination of its contents must 
be postponed till I come to annotate its actual text. 
The same may be said of Cicero's answer. 

In the intermediate form of the Academica, the 

# 

speech of Lucullus was no doubt transferred to Brutus, 
but as he has only such a slight connection with the 
work, I do not think it necessary to do much more 
thaii call attention to the fact. I may, however, notice 
the close I'elationship in which Brutus stood to the 
other persons with whom we have had to deal. He 
was nephew of Cato, whose half-sister Servilia was 
wife of Lucullus*. Cato was tutor to Lucullus* son, 
with Cicero for a sort of adviser : while Hortensius had 
married a divorced wife of Cato. All of them were of 
the Senatorial party, and Cato and Brutus lived to be 
present, with Cicero, during the war between Pompey 



.' n. I II. . 

• Paradoxa, g u D. F, in, § 8. BruUw, | w^ 
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and Caesar. Brutus and Cicero were boiih friends of 
Antiochus and Aristus, whose pupil Brutus was*. 



c. The Second Edition. 

When Cicero dedicated the Academica to Yarro, 
very slight alterations were necessary in the scenery 
and other accessories of the piece. Cicero had a villa 
close to the Cuman villa of Catulus and almost within 
sight of Hortensius* villa at Bauli'. Varro's villa^ at 
which the scene was now laid, was close to the Lncrine 
lake ^ With regard to the feigned date of the discourse, 
we may observe that at the very outset of the work it 
is shown to be not far distant from the actual time of 
composition \ Many allusions are made to recent 
events, such as the utter overthrow of the Pompeian 
party, the death of Tullia^ and the publication of the 
Ilortensiua^, Between the date of Tullia's death and 
the writing of the Academica, it can be shown that 
Yarro, Cicero and Atticus could not have met together 
at Cumae. Cicero therefore for once admits into his 
works an impossibility in fact. This impossibility 
would at once occur to Yarro, and Cicero antioipates 
his wonder in the letter of dedication^ 

For the main facts of Yarro's life the student must 
be referred to the ordinary sources of information. A 
short account of the points of contact between his life 
and that of Cicero^ with a few words about his philo- 

1 Ae. I. § 12. D, F. V. § 8. « Cf. ii. § 8o. 

3 Cf. Aug. Adv. Acad. iii. § 35. Nonius, sub v. exultare. 
* Cf. the word nMp«r in § i. « § 11. ^* §§3, i8. 
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sopUcal opimons, are alone needed here. The first 
menticm we have of Varro in any of Cicero's writings 
is in itself sufficient to show his character and the 
impoesibilitj of anything like friendship between the 
two. Yarro had done the orator some service in the 
trying time which came before the exHe. In writing 
to Atticns Cicero had eulogised Yarro; and in the 
letter to which I refer he begs Atticus to send Yarro 
the eulogy to read, adding ** MirabilUer morcUvs est, 
mctU noati, cXcicra koi ov^iv^" All the references to 
Yarro in the letters to Atticus are in the same strain. 
Cicero had to be pressed to write Yarro a letter of 
thanks for supposed exertions in his behalf, during his 
exile'. Several passages show that Cicero refused to 
believe in Yarro's zeal, as reported by Atticus'. On 
Cicero's return from exile, he and Yarro remained in 
the same semi-Mendly state. About the year 54 b.c., 
as we have already seen, Atticus in vain urged his 
Mend to dedicate some work to the great polymath. 
After the fall of the Pompeian cause, Cicero and Yarro 
do seem to have been drawn a little closer together. 
Blight letters, written mostly in the year before the 
Academica was published, testify to this approxima- 
tion*. Still they are all cold, forced and artificial ; very 
different from the letters Cicero addressed to his real 
intimates, such for instance as Sulpicius, Caelius, Pae- 
tus, Plancus, and Trebatius. They all show a fear of 
giving offence to the harsh temper of Yarro, and a 
humility in presence of his vast learning which is by 

^ AdAtU II. 25, § I. 

» Ibid, in. 8, § 3. » Ihid. in. 15, § 3; 18, § i. 

* Ad Fam. ix, i — 8. They are the only letters from Cicero 
to Yarro preseryed in piir collections. 
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no means nat\iral to Cicero. The negotiations betWieen 
Atticus and Cicero with respect to the dedication of 
the second edition, as detailed already, show sufELcientlj 
that this slight increase in cordiality did not lead to 
friendship*. 

The philosophical views of Varro can be gathered 
with tolerslble accuracy from Augustine, who quotes 
considerably from the work of Yarro De PhiloeopJ^iaK 
Beyond doubt he was a follower of Antiochus and the so* 
called Old Academy. How he selected this school froix^ 
amongthe 288 philosophies whieh he considered possible^ 
by an elaborate and pedantic process of exhaustion, may 
be read by the curious in Augustine. My notes on 
the Academica Fosteriora will show that there. is no 
reason for accusing Cicero of having mistaken Varro's 
philosophical views. This supposition owes its cur* 
rency to Miiller, who, from Stoic phrases in the De 
Lingua Latina, concluded that Varro had passed over 
to the Stoics before that work was written. All that 
was Stoic in Yarro came from Antiochus'. 

The exact specification of the changes in the arrange- 
ment of the subject-matter, necessitated, by the dedica- 
tion to Yarro, will be more conveniently deferred till 
we come to the fragments of the second edition pre- 
served by Nonius and others. Roughly speaking, the 
following were the contents of the four books. Book I. : 
the historico-philosophical exposition of Antiochus' 
views, formerly given by Hortensius, now by Yarro; 
then the historical justification of the Philonian posif 



1 Above, pp. xxxvii— xlii. ^ De Civ, Dei, ra. cc. r — 3- 

' See Madvig, JDe Fin. ed, 2, p. 824; also Krisohe, pp. 4^9 
^o. Brttckner, Leben des Cicero, i. p. 655, follows Muller» 
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tion, which Cicero had given in the first edition as an 
answer to Hortensius\ Book II. : an exposition by 
Cicero of* Cameades' positive teaching, practically the 
same as that given by Catulus in ed. i. ; to this was 
appended, probably, that foretaste of the negative argu- 
ments against dogmatism, which in ed. i. had formed 
part of the answer made by Cicero to Hortensius. Book 
III.: a speech of Varro in reply to Cicero, closely 
corresponding to that of LucuUus in ed. i. Book IV. : 
Cicero's answer, substantially the same as in ed. i, 
Atticus must have been almost a K<a(]>6v irpoorwirov. 

I may here notice a fact which might puzzle the 
student. In some old editions the LacvMus is marked 
throughout as Academicorum liber IV. This is an 
entire mistake, which arose from a wrong view of 
IN'onius' quotations, which are always from the second 
edition, and can tell us nothing about the constitution 
a£ the first One other thing is worth remark. Halm 
(as many before him had done) places the Academica 
Priora before the Fosteriora, This seems to me an 
unnatural arrangement; the subject-matter of the Varro 
is certainly prior, logically, to that of the LvAyidlus. 

^ Cf. Erische, p. 58. 
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L Ik Cumano nuper cum mecum Atticas noster 1 
essety nnntiatnia est nobis a M. Yarrone, yenisse ema 
Roma pridie vesperi et, nisi do via fessus esset, con- 
tuLuo ad noB ventumm fuisse. Quod cum audissemus, 
nxdlam moram interponendam putavimus quin Tidere- 
mus hominem nobiscum et studiis isdem et vetustate 
amidtiae coniunctum. Itaque confestim ad eum ire 
perreximus, paulumque oum ah eius villa abessemus, 
ipsum ad nos venientem vidimus: atque ilium com-!> 
plexiy ut mos amicorum est, satis eum longo intervallo 
ad soam villam reduzimus. Hie pauca prime, atque 2 
ea percontautibus nobis, eoquid forte Roma novi, Atti-^ 
cos: Omitte ista, quae neo peroontari neo audire sine 
molestia possumus, quaeso, inquit, et quaere potius 
eoquid ipse novi Silent enim diutius Musae Yarronis 
qoam solebant, neo tamen istum cessare, sed celare 
quae scribat ezistimo. Minime vero, inqiiit ille : in 
temperantis enim arbitror esse scribere quod occultari 
velit: sed habeo opus magnum in manibus, idque iam 
Ikridem: ad bunc enim ipsum — ^me autem dicebat— ^ 
qoaedam institoi^ quae et sunt magna sane Q\»'^xskdSD^?^ 
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3 a me politius. Et ego : Ista quidem, inquam, Yanx)^ 
iam diu exspectans, non audeo tamen flagitare: audlTi 
enim e libone nostro, cuius nosti studium — niliil enim 
eius modi oeJaxe . possumus — 21011 . te ea. intermittere, 
sed accuratius tractare nee de manibus timquam depo- 
nere. Illud autem mihi anterhoo tempii» immqiiaDa m 
mentem venit a te requirere: sed nunc, postea quam 
sum ingressus res.ea3y quas taoum .simul didici, manp 
dare monumentis philosophiamque veterem illam a 
Socrate ortam Latinis Utteris iUustrare, quaere quid sit 
cur, cum multa scribas, genus hoc praetermittas, pn^ 
sertim cum et ipse in eo excellaafet idi studium' totaqne 
ea res longe ceteris et atudiia-etuortibiiSiaQteeedatii 

4 IL Tum ille: Rem a me >8aepe deUberatam efc 
multum agitatam requiris. Itaque non/baeBitaiisvxe^ 
spondebo, sed ea dicam,. quae mihi sunt, in promptu, 
quod ista ipsa de re multum^ ui dixi, et diu cogitaTi 
Nam cum pbilosophiam viderenLdiligentissimeOsaeaia 
Utteris explicatam, existimavl, si qui de nostris duB 
studio tener^tur,: si essent Graedis dootrinis eroditi, 
Graeoa potius quam nostra lectures:, sin a Graeoamm 

\ artibus et disdpUnis abhorcerent^ ne haeo quidem:cnEa- 
turos, quae sine eruditione Graaca intelkgi non poB* 
sunt: itaque ea nolui scribere, quae nee indocti intel- 

5 l^gere possent nee docti legere curarent Tides aatemk— * 
eadem enim ipse didicisti — ^non posse nos Amiifimi ant 
Babirii similis esse, qui nulla arte adhibita de rebus ants 
octdos poaitis volgari sermone disputant, nihil definiuni^ 
nihil partiuntur, nihil apta interrogatione oondodun:^ 
nuUam denique artem esse nee dicendi neo diaserandi 
putant. Nos autem praeceptis dialecticorum. et oac»> 
iorum etiam^ quoniam utramque vim Tirtutem. 
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aesfcri putant, sic parentes, ut legibus, verbis quoque 
uovis cogimur uti, quae docti, ut diid, a Graecis petere 
malenty indocti ne a nobis quidem accipient, ut frustra 
omnia suscipiatur labor, lam vero pbysica, si Epicu- 6 
ram, id est, si Democritum probarem, possem schberet 
ita plane, ut Amafinius. Quid est enim magnum, cum 
causas rerum efficientium sustulens, de corpusculorum 
r—ita enim appellat atomos — concursione fortuita loqui? 
Nostra tu phjsica nosti, quae cum contineantur ex 
effisctione et ex materia ea, quam fingit et format 
effectio, adhibenda etiam geometria est, quam quibus-^ 
nam quisquam enuntiaie verbis aut quern ad intelle- 
gendum poterit adducere? Quid, baec ipsa de vita et 
moribus, et de expetendis f ugiendisque rebus ? Illi enim 
aimplioiter pecudis et hominis idem bonimi esse cen- 
sent: apud nostros autem non ignoras quae sit et 
quanta subtilitas. Sive enim Zenonem sequare, mag- 7 
num est efficere ut quis intelligat quid sit illud venmi 
«t simplex bonum, quod non possit ab bonestate se^ 
iimgi: quod bonum quale sit negat omnino Epicurus 
sine voluptatibus sensum moventibus ne suspicari qui-^ 
dem. Si vero Academiam veterem persequamur, quam 
nos, at scis, probamus, quam erit ilia acute explicanda 
nobis! quam argute, quam obscure etiam contra Stoi- 
COB diflserendum ! Totum igitur illud pbilosopbiae 
stadium mihi quidem ipse sumo et ad*vitae constantiam 
qnantiun possum et ad delectationem a-nimi, nee ullimi 
ar fa i tror , ut apud Platonem est, mains aut melius a dis 
datom nnmus hominL Sed meos amicos, in quibus est 8 
itadxam, in ,Graeciam mitto, id est, ad Graecos ire 
inbeo, ut ea a fontibus potius hauriant quam rivulos 
sonaectentiir. Quae autem nemo adhuc docML<bT«^ tl<»^ 
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erat undo studiosi scire possent, ea, quantum potut— 
nihil enim magno opere meorum miror — ^fed ut esseut 
nota nostris. A Graecis enim peti non poterant ae 
post L. Aelii nostri occasum ne a Tia.tiniB quidem. Eb 
tamen in illis yeteribus nostris, quae Menippum imi- 
tati, non interpretati, quadam hilaritate conspersimua, 
multa admixta ex intima philosophia, multa dicta dia- 
lectice: tquae quo facilius minus docti intelligerani^ 
iucimditate quadam ad legendum invitati, in laudatio- 
iiibus, in his ipsis antiquitatum prooemiis f philosophy 
scribere voluimus, si modo consecuti sumus. 
9 III. Turn ego: Sunt, inquam, ista, Yarro. Nam 
nos in nostra urbe peregrinahtis errantisque t«.yyiqT?Mn 
hospites tui libri quasi domum deduxerunt, nt posse- 
mus aliquando qui et ubi essemus agnoscere. Ta 
aetatem patriae, tu descriptiones temporum, tu sacro- 
rum iura, tu sacerdotum, tu domesticam, tu bellicaia 
disciplinam, tu sedem regioniun locorum, tu omnium 
divinarum humanarumque rerum nomina, genera, offi- 
cia, causas aperuisti, plurimumque poetis nostris omni- 
noque Latinis et litteris luminis et verbis attulisti, 
atque ipse varium et elegans omni fere numero poema 
fecisti philosophiamque multis locis inoohasti, ad impel- 
10 lendum satis, ad edocendum parum. Causam autcon 
probabilem tu quidem adfers : aut enim Graeca legere 
malent qui erunt eruditi aut ne haec quidem qui ilia 
nesciunt. Sed da mihi nimc : satisne probas) Immo 
vero et haec qui ilia non poterunt et qui Graeca pote* 
runt non contemnent sua. Quid enim causae est cor 
po^tas Latinos Graecis litteris eruditi legant, philoso- 
pbos non legant) an quia delectat Ennius, PacuviuBi 
Attius^ multi alii, qui non verba, sed. vim Graeoonxmr 
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^a:pressenmtpoStarum1 Quantomagis philosophi delec- 
tabunt, 81, ut illi Aeschjlum, Sophoclem, Euripidem, 
8LC hi Platonem imitentur, Aiistotelem, Theophrastum? 
Oratores quidem laudari video, si qui e nostris Hype- 
lidem sint aat Demosthenem imitatL Ego autem — 11 
dicam emm, nt res est — dum me ambitio, dum ho- 
nores, dum causae, dum rei publicae non solimi cura, 
fled quaedam etiam procuratio multis oficiis implica- 
tam et oonstrictum tenebat, haec inclusa habebam et, 
ne obsolesoerent, renovabam, cum licebat, legendo. 
Nunc vero et fortunae gravissimo percussus volnere et 
administratione rei publicae liberatus, doloris medici- 
iiam. a philosophia peto et otii oblectationem Iianc 
lioxLestissimam iudico. Aut enim huic aetati hoc max- 
ime aptum est aut iis rebus, si quas dignas laude gessi- 
muiEt, hoc in primis consentaneum aut etiam ad nostros 
ciyis erudiendos mhil utilius aut, si haec ita nou sunt, 
nihil aliud video quod agere possimus. Brutus qui- 12 
dem noster, exoellens omni genere laudis, sic philoso- 
phiam TAtiTiis litteris persequitur, mhil ut iisdem de 
rebns Graecia desideret, et eandem quidem sententiam 
sequitor quam tu. Nam Aristimi Athenis audivit 
aliqnam diu, cuius tu fratrem Antiochum. Quam ob 
rem da, quaeso, te huic etiam generi litterarum. 

IV. Tum ille : Istuc quidem considerabo, nee 13 
vero sine te. Sed de te ipso quid est, inquit, quod 
audio f Quanam, inquam, de re ? Eelictam a te vete- 
rem illam, inquit, tractari autem novam. Quid? ergo, 
inquam, Antiocho id magis licuerit, nostro familiari, 
remigraze in domum veterem e nova quam nobis in 
novam e vetere? certe enim recentissima quaeque siuit 
ooKxecta et emendata maxime. Quamqnam AntiocSbi. 
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magist6r Philo, magnus yir, ut tu existimas ipBe, 
in libris, quod coram etiam ex ipso audiebamua^. dwi 
Academias esse error^nque eoruni, qtii ita puta:pBa|||t 
coargoit. Est, inquit^ ut dicis : sed ignottate te 3|idQ . 
arbitror, quae contra ea Philonis AntLochas Bcripaeiitf \ 

14 Immo vero et ista et totam yeterem Academiam, a qyi^^i 
absum iam diu, renovari a te, nisi molestum eet^ Telin^ ' 
et simul, adsidanius, inquam, si videtur. Saae istuA 
quidem, inquit: sum enim admodum infiimua. j3e4 
yideamus idemne Attico placeat fieri a me, quod to 
Telle yidea Mihi yero, ille: quid est enim quod 
malim quam ex Antiocho iam pridem audita recoidarit 
et simul yidere satisne ea commode dici pOBsit Latine t 
Quae cum essent dicta, in conspectu oonsedimus 
[omnes]. 

15 Turn Yarro ita exorsus est: Socrates mihi Tideiory 
id quod constat inter omnis, primus a rebus oocoltis 
et ab ipsa natuia inyolutis, in qidbus omnes ante eum 
philosopbi occupati fuerunt^ ayocayisse philoBophiam 
et ad yitam commimem adduxisse^ ut de yirtutilNia et 
yitiis omninoque de bonis rebus et malis quaeraret^ 
caelestia autem yel procul esse a nostra cognitiaiie 
censeret yel, si maxime oognita essent^ nihil tamiQii 

16 ad bene yiyendum valere. Hie in omnibus fere ser- 
monibuSy qui ab iis qui ilium audierunt p^rsciipti 
yarie et copiose simt, ita disputat ut nihil adfirmet 
ipse, refellat alios : nihil se scire dicat msi id ipBuin, 
eoque praestare ceteris, quod illi quae nesciant scire se 
putent, ipse se nihil scire, id luium sciat^ ob eamque 
rem se arbitrari ab Apolline omnium sapientissimum 
esse dictiun, quod haec esset xma omnis sapientia nan 
arbitrari sese scire quod nesdat. Quae cum dioetet 
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' ' Qoiisiitnter et in ea sententia permaneret, omnis eins 
•drntio tamen in virtute laudanda et in hominibxiB ad 
^rirtatifl studium cohortandis consumebator, ut e Socra^ 
ticonmi libris, maximeqne Platonis, intellegi potest. 
PlfltoniB autem auotoritate, qtd yarins et multijtlex et 17 
oofdoBos foity tina et consentiens duobus vocabulis phi- 
* loBOphiae forma inBtitata est, Academioormn et Peri* 
* -jMitetiooram : qui rebus congruentes nominibus differe* 
laaaat. Nam cum Speusippum, sororis filium, Plato 
phikwophiae quasi heredem reliquisset, duos autem 
poraestantissimo studio atque doctrina, Xenocratem 
CSbaloedonium et Anstotelem Stagiritem, qui want 
cum Aristotele, Peripatetici dicti sunt, quia dii^utab 
baoEt inambulantes in Ljcio, illi autem, qui Platonia 
instituto in Aoademia, quod est alterum gymnasium, 
ooetos erant et sermones habere soliti, e loci Yocabulo 
pomen habuerunt. Sed utrique Platonis ubertate com* 
pleti oeortam quandam disdplinae formulam oomposue- 
nrnt et earn quidem plenam ac refertam, illam autem 
Socraticam dubitationem de omnibus rebus et nulla 
adfirmatume adhibita consuetudinem disserendi reli- 
qoflttrnt. Ita £Msta est, quod minime Socrates proba- 
bllt^ ars quaedam philosophiae et rerum ordo et de* 
BQoriptio disdplinae. Quae quidem erat prime duobus, 18 
vt dizi, nominibus una : nihil enim inter Peripateticos 
et illam vtsterem Academiam differebat. Abundantia 
qiuujam ingeni praestabat, ut mihi quidem videtur, 
Azfrtoteldfl, sed idem fons erat utrisque et eademre- 
niBI^ eocpetendamm i^giendarumque partitio. 

Y. Sed quid ago ? inquit, aut sumne sanus, qui 
haao TOB dooeol nam etsi non sus Minervam, ut aiunt, 
inepte qxusqtds Minerram doceU Tvnji M^3U!»s^\ 
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Til ve^^ inquit, perge, Varro: valde emm amo niOBixa 
atque nostros, meque ista delectant, cum Latine di- 
cuntur, et isto modo. Quid me^ inquaniy putaSy qui 
^) plulosopbiam iam professus sim populo nostro ^diibi* 
turum? Pergamus igitur, inquit, quoniani placet. 

19 Fuit ergo iam accepta a Platone pliilosophaadi ratio 
. triplex : una de vita et monbus, altera de natura et 

rebus occultLs, tertia de disserendo et quid verum sit^ 
quid £alsimi, quid rectum in oratione prayumye, quid 
consentiens, quid repugnans iudicando. Ac primum 
partem illam bene vivendi a natura petebant eiquQ 
parendum esse dicebant, neque ulla alia in re nisi in 
natura qiiaerendum esse illud summum bonum quo 
omnia referrentur, constituebantque extremum esse 
rerum ezpetendarum et finem bonorum adytum esse 
omnia e natura et animo et corpore et vita. Corporis 
autem alia ponebant esse in toto, alia in partibus: 
valetudinem, Tins pulchritudinem in toto, in partibus 
autem sensus integros et praestantiam aliquam pai^ 
tium singularum, ut in pedibus celeritafcem, vim in 
manibus, claritatem in voce, in lingua etiam ezplana- 

20 tarn Tocum impressionem : animi autem, quae eesent 
ad comprehendendam ingeniis virtutem idonea, eaqud 
ab iis in naturam et mores dividebantur. Katurae 
celeritatem ad discendum et memoriam dabant: quo- 
rum utrumque mentis esset proprium et ingem. 
Morum autem putabant studia esse et quasi oonsuo- 
tudinem: quam paddm exercitationis adsiduitate, par- 
tim ratione f ormabant, in quibus erat pbilosophia ipsa. 
In qua quod incohatum est neque absolutum, progres- 
sio quaedam ad virtutem appellatur: quod autemi 
absolutum^ id e^t virtus, quasi perfectio naturae omid- 
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tmique rerum, qtias in animis ponunt, una res optima. 
Ergo haec animorum. Yitae autem — ^id enim erat ter- 21 
tiiim — adinncta esse dicebant, quae ad virtutis usum 
Talerent. Nam virtus animi bonis et corporis cemi- 
tur, et in quibusdam quae non tam naturae quam 
beatae vitae adiuncta sunt. Hominem esse censebant 
quasi partem quandam dvitatis et universi generis 
humani, eumque esse coniunctum cum hominibus hu- 
mana quadam societate. Ac de summo quidem atque 
naturali bono sic agont : cetera autem pertinere ad id 
putant aut adaugendum ant tuendum, ut divitias, ut 
opeSy ut gloriam, ut giatiam. Ita tripartita ab iis in- 
ducitur ratio bonorum. 

YI. Atque haec ilia sunt tria genera, quae pu- 22 
tant plerique Peripateticos dicere. Id quidem non 
&l80 : est enim haec partitio illorum : illud imprudenter, 
si'alios esse Acadendcos, qui tum appellarentur, alios 
Peripateticos arbitrantur. Communis haec ratio et 
Utnsque hie bonorum finis videbatur, adipisci quae es- 
flent prima natura quaeque ipsa per sese expetenda, aut 
omnia aut ma.Yima. Ea sunt autem maxima, quae in 
ipso animo atque in ipsa virtute versantur. Itaque 
omnis ilia antiqua philosophia sensit in una virtute 
esse positam beatam vitam, nee tamen beatissimam, 
nisi adiungerentur et corporis et cetera, quae supra 
dicta sunt, ad yirtutis usum idonea. Ex hac descrip- 23 
tione agendi quoque aliquid in vita et officii ipsius ini- 
tium reperiebatur : quod erat in conservatione earum 
rerom, quas natura praescriberet. Hinc gignebatur 
fbga desidiae voluptatumque contemptio : ex quo labo- 
mm dolorumque susceptio multorum magnorumque 
recti honestique causa et earum rerum, quae erant ooa- 



V. 
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gruentes cum descriptione naturae, imde et amioitia 
exsistebat et iustitia atque aequitas : eaeque Toluptati> 
bus et multis vitae commodis anteponebantor. Haeo 
quidem fuit apud eos morum institutio et eius parti% 
quam primam posui, forma atque descriptia 

24 De natura autem — id enim sequebatur — ^ita dioe* 
bant, ut eam dividerent in res duas, ut altera esset 
efficiens, altera autem quasi huic se praebens, ea quae 
efficeretur aliquid. In eo, quod efficeret, vim essecen- 
sebant, in eo autem, quod efficeretur^ matmam qxuuDt- 
dam : in utroque tamen utrumque : neque enim mate- 
nam ipsam cohaerere potuisse, si nulla yi ocmtineretov, 
neque vim sine aliqua materia. Nihil ' est enim quod 
non alicubi esse cogatur. Sed quod ex utroqne, id 
iam corpus et quasi qualitatem qUandanl nomina- 
bant: dabitis enim profecto, ut in rebus iniudtati% 
quod Graed ipsi faciunt, a quibus haeo iam din tnu> 
tantur, utamur verbis interdum inauditis. 

25 YII. Nos vero, inquit Atticus: quin etiam QcTho- 
cis licebit utare, cum voles, si te Latina forte deficients 
Bene sane facis : sed enitar ut Latine loquar, nisi in 
huiusce modi verbis, ut philosophiam aut rhetoricam 
aut phjsicam aut dialecticam appellem, quibus, ut aliis 
midtis, consuetude iam utitur pro Latiois. Qualitates 
igitur appellavi, quas TroionTras Graeci vocant, quod 
ipsum apud Graecos non est vulgi verbum, sed philo> 
sophorum, atque id in multis. Dialecticorum veio 
verba nulla sunt publica: suis utuntur. Et id quidem 
commune omnium fere est artium. Aut enim nova 
sunt rerum novarum facienda nomina aut ex aliis 
transferenda. Quod si Graeci faciimt, qui in his rebm 
tot iam saecula versantur, quanto id magis nobis conoe^ 
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ddndum est^ qui haec nunc primum tractare conamur 1 
Ta vero, inquam, Varro, bene etiam meriturus mihi 26 
Tideris de tuis ciyibus, si eos non modo copia rerum 
anxeris, uti fecisti, sed etiam verbonim. Audebimns 
ergo, inquit, novis verbis utd te auctore, si necesse erit. 
Harom igitur qnalitatum sxint aliae pnncipes, aliae ex 
Ids ortae. Frincipes sunt unius modi et simplices : ex 
his autem ortae variae sunt et quasi multiformes. 
Itaque aar — utimur enim px> Latino— et ignis et aqua 
et terra prima sxuit : ex his autem ortae animantium 
fomae earumque rerum, quae gignuntur e terra. Ergo 
ilia initia et, ut e Graeco vertam, elementa dicuntur : 
e quibus aSr et igms movendi vim habent et efficiendi, 
reliquae parfces accipiendi et quasi patiendi, aquam dico 
et terram. ^Quintum genus, e quo essent astra men- 
tesque, singulare eorumque quattuor, quae supra dixL, 
dissimile Aristotdes quoddam esse rebatur. Sed sub- 27 
iectam putant onmibus sine ulla specie atque carentem 
omni ilia qualitate — ^faciamus enim tractando usitatius 
hoc verbum et tritius — materiam quandam, ex qtia 
omnia expressa atque efficta sint : quae tota omnia ac- 
dpere possit omnibusque modis mutari atque ex omni 
parte, eoque etiam interire non in nihilum, sed in suas 
partis, quae infinite secan ac dividi possiut, cum sit 
nihil omnino in rerum natura minimum quod dividi 
nequeat: quae autem moveantur, omnia intervallis 
moveri, quae intervalla item infinite dividi possint. 
Et cum ita moveatur ilia vis, quam qualitatem esse 28 
diximns, et cum sic ultro citroque versetur, materiam 
ipsam totam penitus commutari putant et ilia effici, 
quae appellant qualia, e quibus in omni natura cohae- 
rente et continuata cum omnibus suis partibus effeo- 
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turn esse tnimduiu, extra quem nulla pars inateriae td^ 
nulliimque corpus, partis autem esse mtuidi omnia^ 
quae insint in eo, quae natura sentiente teneantur, in 
qua ratio perfecta insit, quae sit eadem sempitema: 

29 nihil enim valentius esse a quo intereat : quam vim 
animuTn esse dicunt mundi eandemque esse mentem 
sapientiamque perfectam, quem deum appellant, omni«. 
umque rerum, quae sunt ei subiectae, quasi praden« 
tiam quandam, procurantem caelestia maxime, deinde 
in terris ea, quae pertinent ad homines : quam inters 
dum eandem necessitatem appellant, quia nihil alitor 
possit atque ab ea constitutum sit, inter quasi fittalem 
et immutabilem continuationem ordinis sempitwDi: 
non numquam eandem fortunam, quod effidat multa 
improvisa ac necopinata nobis propter obscoritatem 
ignorationemque causarum. 

30 YIII. Tertia deinde philosophiae pars, quae erat 
in ratione et in disserendo, sic tractabatur ab utiisque. 
Quamquam oriretur a sensibus, tamen non esse iudi- 
cium yeritatis in sensibus. Mentem volebant rerom 
esse iudicem : solam censebant idoneam cui crederetor, 
quia sola cemeret id, quod semper esset simplex et 
unius modi et tale quale esset. Hanc illi ISlav ap- 
pellabant, iam a Platone ita nominatam, nos recte 

31 speciem possimius dicere. Sensus autem omnia liebetes 
et tardos esse arbitrabantur, nee percipere ullo modo 
res eas, quae subiectae sensibus yiderentur, quae essent 
aut ita parvae, ut sub sensum caidere non possent^ ant 
ita mobiles et concitatae, ut nihil imiquam unum esaet 
oonstans, ne idem quidem, quia continenter laberentor 
et fluerent omnia. Itaque hanc omuem partem rerom 

32 opinabilem appellabant. Scientiam autem nusquam 
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esse censebant nisi* in animi noiionibus atque rationi- 
bus: qua de causa definitdones rerum probabant, et 
has ad onmia^ de quibus disoeptabatur, adbibebant. 
Yerborum etiam explicatio probabatur, id est^ qua de 
causa quaeque essent ita nominata^ quam crv/toXoyiav 
appellabaut: post argumentis et quasi reram notia 
ducibus utebantur ad probandum et ad concludendum 
id, quod explanari volebant : itaque tradebatur omnis 
dialecticae disciplina, id est, orationis ratione condu- 
sae. Huic quasi ex altera parte oratoria vis dicendi 
adhibebatur, explicatrix orationis perpetuae ad persua^ 
dendmn aocommodatae. Haec erat illis disciplina a 33 
Platone tradita: cuius quas acceperim mutationes, si 
Yoltis, exponam. Kos vero volumus, inquam, ut pro 
Attico etiam respondeam. 

IX. Et recte, inquit, respondes: prae'clare enim 
esplicator Peripateticorum et Academiae veteris auc* 
toiitas. Aristoteles primus species, quas paulo ante 
dizi, labefactavit : quas mirifice Plato erat amplexatus, 
nt in iis'quiddam divinum esse dioeret Theophrastus 
autem, Tir et oratione suavis et ita moratus, ut prae 
86 probitatem quandam et ingenuitatem ferat, vehe- 
mentius etiam fregit quodam modo auctoritatem yeteris 
disdLplinae : spoliavit enim yirtutem suo decore imbe- 
cillamque reddidit, quod negavit in ea sola positum 
esse beate vivere. Nam Strato, eius auditor, qliam- 34 
quam fiiit acri ingenio, tamen ab ea disciplina omnino 
semoYendus est : qui cum maximo necessariam partem 
philosopMae, quae posita est in virtute et moribus, 
reliquisset totumque se ad investigationem naturae 
contulisset, in ea ipsa plurimum dissedit a suis. Speu- 
tajppfam autem et Xenocrates, qui primi Pla^i^ t^^^s^. 
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nem auctoritatemqne susceperant, et post eos Polemo 
et Grates unaque Grantor, in Academia congregatiy di* 
ligenter ea, quae a superioribus aoceperant, tuebantur. 
lam Polemonem audiverant adsidue Zeno et AroesOas. 

35 Sed Zeno cum Arcesilam anteiret aetate valdeque 
subtiliter dissereret et peracute moveretur, oorrigerB 
conatus est disciplinam. Earn quoque, si videtnr, 
eorrectionem explicabo, sicut solebat Antiochus. MiU 
vero, inquam, videtur, quod vides idem significaie 
Pomponium. 

X. Zeno igitur nullo modo is erat, qui, ut Theo- 
phrastus, nervos virtntis incident, sed contra, qui cm- 
xua quae ad beatam vitam pertinerent in ima virtute 
poneret nee quicquam aliud numeraret. in bonis, idque 
appellaret honestum, quod esset simplex quoddam et 

36 solum et Unum boniun. Getera autem etsi nee bona 
nee mala essent, tamen alia secundum naturam dicebat^^ 
alia naturae esse contraria. His ipsis alia interiecta 
et media nimierabat. Quae autem secundum naturam^ 
essent, ea sumenda et quadam aestimatione dignanda 
docebat, contraque contraria : neutra autem in mediis: 
relinquebat, in quibus ponebat nihil omnino esse mo-: 

37 mentL Sed quae essent sumenda, ex iis alia pluiia- 
esse aestimanda, alia minoris. Quae pluris, ea prae-. 
posita appellabat, reiecta autem quae minoris. Atque 
ut haec non tam rebus quam vocabulis commutaverat^ 
sic inter recte factum atque peccatum, officium et conr 
tra offieium media locabat quaedam: recte facta sola 
in bonis actionibus ponens, prave, id est peccata^ ixL 
malis: officia autem servata praetermissaque media 

38 putabat, ut dixL Gumque supeiiores non omnem vir- 
tatem in ratione esse dicerent, sed quasdam -drtates. 
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^atoia ant more perfectas, bic omnis in ratione pone- 
baty cumque illi ea genera virtutum, quae supra dud, 
seiungi posse arbitrarentur, bic nee id ullo modo fieri 
posse disserebat nee virtutis usum modo, ut superiores, 
s^ ipsum babitum per se esse praeclarum, nee tamen 
Yurtutem cuiquam adesse xquin ea semper uteretur. 
Cumque perturbatdonem animi illi ex bomine non tol- 
lerent^ naturaque et condolescere et concupiscere et 
extimescere et efferri laetitia dicerent, sed eas contra- 
berent in angustumque deducerent, bic omnibus bis 
quasi morbis voluit carere sapientem. Cimique eas 39 
perturbationes antiqui naturalis esse dicerent et ratio^ 
nis ezpertis aliaque in parte animi oupiditatem, alia 
rationem oollocarent, ne bis quidem adsentiebatur. 
Nam.et perturbationes voluntarias esse putabat opi- 
nionisque iudicio suscipi et omnium perturbationum 
arbitrabatur matrem esse immoderatam quamdam in- 
temperantiam. Haec fere de moribus. 

XL Be naturis autem sic sentiebat, primtim, ut 
quatiuor initiis rerum illis quintam banc naturam, ex 
qua superiores sensus et mentem effici rebantur, non 
adbiberet. Statuebat enim ignem esse ipsam naturam^ 
quae quidque gigneret, et mentem atque sensus. Dib-^ 
crepabat etiam ab isdem quod nullo modo arbitrabatur 
quicquam effici posse ab ea, quae expers esset corporis, 
cuius generis Xenocrates et superiores etiam aninnim 
esse dixerant, nee vero aut quod efficeret aliquid aut 
quod efficeretur posse esse non corpus. Plurima au- 40 
tem in ilia tertia pbilosopbiae parte mutavit. In qua 
primum de sensibus ipsis quaedam dixit nova, quos 
ionctoB esse oensuit e quadam quasi impulsione oblata 
exfadosecusi quam ille ^Krocrtav, noa ^\mi «.yB^^ 
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tiiiis licet, et teneamus hoc yerbum quidem : erit ehim' 
utendum in reliquo sermone saepius. Sed ad haeCy 
quae visa sunt et quasi accepta sensibus, adsensionem 
adiungit animorum, quam esse volt in nobis positam 

41 et Yoluntariam. Visis non omnibus adiungebat fidem, 
sed iis solum, quae propriam quandam haberent deda* 
rationem earum rerum, quae viderentur: id autem 
visum, cum ipsum per se cemeretur, comprehendibile 
— feretis hoc? Nos vero, inquit. Quonam enim modo 
KaraXriTrrov diceres? — Sed, cum acceptum iam et appro- 
batum esset, comprehensionem appellabat, similem iis 
rebus, quae manu prehenderentur : ex quo etiam no- 
men hoc duxerat, cum eo verbo antea nemo tali in re 
usus esset, plurimisque idem novis verbis — nova enim 
dicebat — ^usus est. Quod autem erat sensu compre- 
hensum, id ipsum sensum appellabat, et si ita erat 
comprehensum, ut convelli ratione non posset, scien- 
tiam : sin aliter, inscientiam nominabat : ex qiia exsia* 
teret etiam opinio, quae esset imbecilla et cum falso 

42 incognitoque communis. Sed inter scientiam et insci- 
entiam comprehensionem illam, quam dixi, coUocabat^ 
eamque neque in rectis neque in pravis numerabat, sed 
soli credendvmi esse dicebat. E quo sensibiis etiam 
fidem tribuebat, quod, ut supra dixi, comprehensio 
&cta sensibus et vera esse illi et fidelis videbatur, non 
quod omnia, quae essent in re, comprehenderet, sed 
quia nihil quod cadere in earn posset relinqueret quod* 
que natura quasi normam scientiae et principium sui 
dedisset, imde postea notiones rerum in animis impri- 
merentur, e quibus non principia solum, sed latiores 
quaedam ad rationem inveniendam viae repeiiuntur; 
Srrorem autem et temeritatem et ignorantiam et ojsif 
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natioiieni et suspicionem et iino nomine omnia, quae 
essent aliena firmae et constantis adsensionis, a virtute 
sapientiaque removebat. Atque in his fere com- 
matatLo constitit omnia dissensioque ZenoniB a supe- 
rioribus. 

XTL Quae cum dixisset : Breviter sane minime- 43 
que obscure exposita est, inquam, a te, Varro, et vete- 
ris Academiae ratio et Stoicorum : yerum esse [autem] 
arbitror, ut Antiocho, nostro familiari, placebat, cor- 
rectionem veteris Academiae potius quam aliquam 
novam disciplinam putandam. Tunc Varro: Tuae 
sunt nunc partes, inquit, qui ab antiquorum ratione 
desciscis et ea, quae ab Arcesila novata simt, probas, 
dooere quod et qua de causa discidium £eu3tum sit, ut 
videamus satisne ista sit iusta defectio. Tum ego : 44 
Cum Zenone, inquam, ut accepimus, Arcesilas sibi 
omne certamen instituit, non pertinacia aut studio 
yinoendi, ut mihi quidem videtur, sed earum rerum 
obscuritate, quae ad confessionem ignorationis ad-, . 
duxerant Socratem et iam ante Socratem Democritum, 
Anaxagoram, Empedoclem, omnis paene veteres : qui 
r\\\\\\ cognosci, nihil percipi, nihil sciri posse dixerunt : 
angustos sensus, imbecillos animos, brevia curricula 
vitae et, ut Democritus, in profundo veritatem esse 
demersam, opinionibus et institutis omnia teneri, nihil 
veritati relinqui, deinceps omnia tenebris circumfusa 
esse dixerunt. Itaque Arcesilas negabat esse quicquam 45 
quod sciri posset, ne illud quidem ipsum, quod Socrates 
sibi reliquisset: sic omnia latere censebat in occulto: 
neque esse quicquam quod cemi aut intellegi posset : 
quibus de causis nihil oportere neque profiteri neque 
adfirmare quemquam neque adsensione approbare, co- 
il a • ^ 



( 
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hibereque semper et ab onmi lapsu oontinere temeii- 
tatem, quae tain esset insignis, cum aut falsa aut 
incognita res approbaretur, neque hoc qnicquam esse 
ttirpius quam cognitioni et peroeptioni adsensionem 
approbationemque praecurrere. Huic rationi quod 
erat consentaneum faciebat, ut contra omnium senten- 
tias dioens in eam plerosque deduceret^ ut cum in 
eadem re paria contrariis in partibus momenta ratio- 
num invenirentur, £3U2ilius ab utraque parte adsensio 
46 sustineretur. Hanc Academiam noTam appellant, quae 
mihi vetus videtur, si quidem Platonem ex ilia vetere 
numeramus, cuius in lil»:is nihil adfirmatur et in 
utramque partem mxdta disseruntur, de omnibuB quae- 
ritur, nihil certi dicitur : sed tamen ilia, quam exposu- 
isti, vetus, haec nova nominetur : quae usque ad Car« 
neadem perducta, qui quartos ab Arcesila fuit, in 
eadem Aroesilae ratione permansit. Cameades autem 
nullius philosophiae partis ignams et, ut eognovi ex 
iis, qui ilium audierant, maximeque ex Epicureo Ze- 
none, qui cum ab eo plurimum dissentiret^ unum 
tamen praeter ceteros mirabatur^ incwidihili qnadam 
fuit facilitate 
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MENTA. 

Ex LiBKo L 

1. Nonius p. 65 Merc. Digladiari dictum eat dis- 
s&ntire et dissidere, dictum a gladiis, Cicero Aca- 
demiconun lib. L : quid auteni stomachatur 
Menesarchus] quid Antipater digladiatur cum 
Cameade tot yolumioibus ] 

2. Nonius s. y. candnnare p. 43. Idem in Acade- 
micis lib. L : qui cum similitudine verbi concinere 
maxime sibi yideretur. 



Ex LiBBO IL 

Nonius p. 65. Aeqiior ah aequo et piano Cicero 
Academicorum lib. II, vocahvlv/m accepisae con- 
JtTTnat: quid tam planum videtur quam mare? 
e quo etiam aequor illud poetae vocant. 
Nonius p. 69. Adamare. Cicero Academicorum 
Ub, II. : qui enim serius honores adamaverunt vix 
admittuntur ad.eos nee satis commendati mxdtitu- 
dini possunt esse. 

Nonius p. 104. Exponere pro exempla boni os- 
tenta/re. Cicero Academids lib. II : frangere ava- 
ritiam, scelera ponere, vitam suam exponere ad 
imitandmn iarentuti 

^-1 
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6. Nonius p. 121. Hehes posittmi pro ohscuro ati$ 
ohtuao, Cicero Academicorum lib, II, : quid ? 
lunae quae liniamenta sint potesne dicere % cuius 
et nascentis et senescentis alias hebetioia^ alias 
acutiora videntur comua. 

7. Nonius p. 162. Purpv/rasdt. Cicero Academi- 
corum lib. II, : quid ? mare nonne caeruleum 1 at 
eius unda, cum est pulsa remis, purpurascit: et 
quidem aquae tinctum quodam modo et infectum. . . . 

8. Nonius p. 162. Perpendicvli et norrruie, Gio. Acor 
demicorum lib. II.: atqui si id crederemus, non 
egeremus perpendiculis, non normis, non regulis. 

9. Nonius p. 394. Siccvmfi dicitur aridum et sine 

humore Siccum dicitur et sobrium, non vnadir 

dum... Cic. Academicorum lib. II.: alius (^color) 
adultis, alius adulescentibus, alius aegris, eUius 
sanis, alius siccis, alius vinulentis... 

10. Nonius p. 474. Urinantur. Cic. in Academida 
lib. II. : si quando enim nos demersimus, ut qui 
urinantur, aut nihil superum aut obscure admo- 
dum cemimus. 

11. Nonius p. 545. Alabaster. Cic. Academicorum 
lib. II,: quibus etiam alabaster plenus unguenti 
puter esse videtur. 



Ex LiBRO III. 

Cicero ad Att. XYL 6, § 4. De gloria librum ad te 
mid: at in eo prooemium id est, quod in Aeat- 
demico tertio, 

12. Nonius p. 65. Digladiari„.idem tertio: digladi* 
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ari autem semper, depugnare cum facinorosis et 
audacibus, quis non cum miserrimum, tum etiani 
stultissimtim dixerit ? 

13. Nonius p. 65. Exulia/re dictum eat exilire. Cic. 
Academicorti/rn lib. III. : et ut nos nunc sedemus 
ad Lucrinum pisciculosque exultantes videmus... 

14. Nonius p. 123. Ingenercvretv/r ut innasceretur. 
Cic. Academicorwrn lib. III. : in tanta animantium 
vaiietate, homini ut soli cupiditas ingeneraretur 
cognitionis et scientiae. 

15. Nonius p. 419. Viivdicarej trahere, liberate... 
Cicero Accufemicorum lib. Ill, : aliqua potestas sit, 
"tindicet se in libertatem. 

x6. Lactantius Inst. div. YL 24. Cicero cuius 

haee in Academico tertio verba aunt : quod si lice- 
ret, ut iis qui in itinere deerravissent, sic yitam 
deyiam secutis corrigere errorem paenitendo, faci- 
lior esset emendatio temeritatis. 

17. Diomedes p. 373, ed. Putsch.: p. 377, ed. Keil. 
Varro ad Ciceronem tertio fixum et Cicero Aca- 
demicorum tertio {=LucuUti8 § 27): tmalcho in 
opera adfixa. 

18. Nonius p. 139. MordiciJbus et mordicus pro morsu, 

pro moraibus Cic. Academicoru/m lib. III.: 

perspicidtatem, quam mordicus tenere debemus, 
abesse dicemus. = LucvMua §51. 

19. Nonius p. 117. GaUinaa. Cic Academicorum 
lib. III.: qui gallinaa alere permultas quaestus 
causa solerent: ii cum ovum inspexerant, quae 
gallina peperisset dicere solebant. = LucuU/ua § 57. 
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Ex LiBRO nil. 

20. Nonius p. 69, Adstipidari posUwm est (uhentiru 

Cic, in Academioia lib, IIII.\ falsnia esse 

Antiochus. = L%u!uUu9 § 67. 

21. Konius p. 65. Maeniana ah inverU&re earum 
Maenio dicta sunt ; unde et cohmrma Moienist, Gic 
Academioorum lib. IIII, : item ille cum aestuaret^ 

* veterum nt Maenianorum, sic Acadeudcorum 
viam secutus est. = LwmiXus § 70. 

22. Konius p. 99. Bolitwm^ quod dolatum usu dieihtr, 
quod est percaesum vel ahrasum vet efosswm,,, 
Cicero dolatum Academicorwm lib, IIII, : non 
enim est e saxo sculptus ant e robore dolatus. 
— lAAffvdlvs% 100. 

23. Koniusp. 164. Hat^m/ulvum, Gic, Academicarum 
lib. IIII.: quia nobismet ipsis -turn caeruleum, 
tum ravum videtur, quodque nunc a sole con-' 
lucet. . . . = Lucullus §105. 

24. Nonius p. 107. Hocanclare est perpeH vd auperctre, 
Cic. Academicorum lib. IIII.*. credoque dito- 
macho ita scribenti ut Hereuli quendam laborem 
exanclatum. = Lucullus § 108. 

25. Nonius p. 163. Pingue positwm pro impedito ei 
inepto. Cic. Academicorum Ub. IIII,\ quod ipsi 
contrariimL = LucvUus % \o^, 

26. Nonius p. 122. Infinitaiem, Cic. Academiearum 
lib. IIII. : at hoc Anaximandro infinitatem. 
^I/ucuUus § 118. 

27. Nonius p. 65. Natrices dicwrUfwr angues nataniea. 
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€ic. Academicorum lib, I III,: sic enim voltis... 
. . .feoerit. == Lu/yuLlvs §120. 
28« Nonius p. 189. UncmaMmi cA unco, Cic. Aca- 
demicortim lib. III I, : nee ut ille qui asperis et 
hamatis nncinatisque corpusculis concreta liaec 
esse dicat. szLucvMua § 121. 

29. Martianus Capella Y. § 517, p. 444, ed. Kopp. 

Cicero m Academicis : latent ista omnia, Yarro^ 

ma^s obscurata et circumfusa tenebris. = Lacful- 
lu8 § 122. 

30. Nonius p. 102. £! regions positv/m est ex adverso, 
Cic, Academicoryjm lib. III I, : nee ego non ita... 
Yos etiam dicitis e regione nobis in contraria parte 
terrae qui adversis vestigiis stent contra nostra 
vestigia. == Lficullua % 12^ 

31. Nonius p. 80. B<dbuUvre eat cum qViOdam Ungtme 
haeeiUUione et con/ueione trepidare, Cic, Aca- 
demicorv/nb lib. III I, : plane, ut supra dictus, 
Stoicus perpauca balbuttiens. ^iMCvllua § 135. 



Ex LiBRis Incebtis. 

32. I^actantius Inst, div. IIL 14, Ea&c tnm verba 
sunt {sc, Cicero /) : mibi autem non modo ad sapi- 
entiam caeci videmur, sed ad ea ipsa quae aUqua 
ex parte cemi videantur, hebetes et obtusi 

33. August, contra Academicos II. § 26. : id probon 
bUe vel veri simile Academid vocant, quod nos ad 

agendwm sine adsensione potest invitoure Talia, 

imquit AcademicuSy mihi videntur omnia quae 
probabilia vel veri sinulia putavi iLO\Y\AYvwrv<\?>.\ 
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quae tu si alio nomine vis vocare, nihil repngna 
Satis enim mihi est te iam bene acoepisse. quid 
dicam, id est, quibus rebus haec nomina imponam ; 
non enim vocabulorum opificem, sed rerum in- 
quisitorem deoet esse sapientem. [Proocimis post 
hunc locum verbis perspicue assevercU AfigvMinua 
haec ipsius esse Ciceronis verba,] 
• 34. Augustin. c. Acad. III. § 15. Est in- lihris Gice- 
ronis quae m huius causae (t. e, Academieorum) 

patrocinium scripsity locus quidam Academico 

sapienti ab omnibus ceterarum sectarum, qui sibi 
sapientes videntur, secimdas partes dari; cum 
primas sibi quemque vindicare necesse sit : ex quo 
posse probabiliter confici eum recte primum esse 
iudicio suo, qili omnium ceterorum judicio sit 
secundus. 
35. Augustin. c. Acad. III. § 43. Att enim Cicero 
illis (i,e, Academids} morem fmsse occultandi 
sententiam suam nee eam cuiquam, nisi qui secum 
ad senectutem usque vixissent, aperire consuesse. 
^6, Augustin. De Civit. Dei VI. 2. Denique et ipse 
Tullius huic (i,e, M. T, Varroni) tale testimoniwin 
perhibet, ut in lihris Academids eam qtiae ibi 
versatur disputationem se habuisse cum Jf. Var- 
rone, homine, inquit, omnium facile acutissimo et 
sine ulla dubitatione doctissimo. 
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LIBER 11. 



I. Magnum ingenium Lnci Luculli magnumque 1 
optimarum artium studium, turn omnis liberalis et 
digna homine nobili ab eo percepta doctrina, qtiibus 
temporibus florere in foro maxime potnit, caniit om- 
nino rebus urbanis. Ut enim admodum adolescens 
cmn j&atre pari pietate et industria praedito patemas • 
inimicitias magna cum gloria est persecutus, in Asiam 
quaestor profectus, ibi permultos annos admirabili qua- 
dam laude provinciae praefuit; deinde absens factus 
aedilis, continuo praetor — licebat enim celerius legis 
praemio — , post in Africam, inde ad consulatum, quem 
ita gessit ut dHigentiam admirarentur omnes, ingenium 
cognoscarent. Post ad Mithridaticum bellum missus 
a senatu non modo opioionem vicit omnium, quae de 
virtute eius erat, sed etiam gloriam superiorum. Idque 2 
eo fuit mirabilius, quod ab eo laus imperatoria non 
admodum exsp^tabatur, qui adolescentiam in fo- 
rensi opera, quaesturae diutumum tempus Murena 
bellum in Ponto gerente in Asia pace consumpserat. 
Sed incredibilis quaedam ingeni magnitudo non desi- 
deravit indocilem usus disciplinam. Itaque cum totum 
iter et navigationem consumpsisset partim in percon- 
tando a peritis, partim in rebus gestis Ie^iid^&, \sv 
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Asiam &£tus imperator venit, cum esset Eoma piofeo- 
tus rei militaris rudis. Habuit enim diyinam. qunii* 
dam memoriam rerum, verborum maiorem Hortensiiis, 
sed quo plus in negotiis gerendis res quam verba pro- 
sunt, hoc erat memoria ilia praestantior, qbamiuisse 
in Themistocle, quem facile Graeciae principem poni- 
mus, singularem ferunt: qui quidem etiam poUicenti 
cuidam se artem ei memoriae, quae tum primum pro- 
ferebatur, traditurum respondisse dicitur obliyisci se 

' malle discere, credo, quod haerebant* in memoria quae- 
cumque audierat et viderat. Tali ingenio praeditas 
Lucullus adiunxerat etiam illam, quam Themistodes 
spreverat, disciplinam. Itaque ut litteris consignamus 
quae monumentis mandare volimius, sic ille in animo 

3 res insculptas habebat. Tantus ergo imperator in 
omni genere belli fuit, proeliis, oppugnationibus, nayar 
libus pugnis totiusque belli instrumento et appa- 
ratu, ut ille rex post Alexandrum maxim us hunc a se 
maiorem ducem cognitum quam quemquam eorum, 
quos legisset, fateretur. In eodem tanta prudentia 
fuit in oonstituendis temperandisque civitatibus, tanta 
aequitas, ut hodie stet Asia Luculli institutis servandis 
et quasi vestigiis persequendis. Sed etsi magna cum 
utilitate rei publicae, tamen diutius quam vellem tanta 
vis virtutis atque ingeni peregrinata afuit ab oculis et 
fori et curiae. Quin etiam, cum victor a Mithrida- 
tico bello revertisset, inimicorum calumnia triennio 
tardius qua;:ki debuerat triumphavit. Kos enim oon- 
sules introduximus paene in urbem currum clarissimi 
viri : cuius mibi consilium et auctoritas quid turn, in 
maximis rebus profuisset dicerem, nisi de me ipso 
dicendum 'esset : quod hoc tempore non est neoesse. 
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Itaque privabo ilium potius debito testimonio quam id 
cum mea laude communioem. 

II. Sed quae populari gloria decorari in Lucullo 4 
debuerunt, ea fere simt et Graecis litteris oelebrata et 
Latinis. Nos autem ilia externa cum multis, haec 
interiora cum paucis ex ipso saepe cognovimus, 
Maiore enim studio Lucullus cum omni litterarum 
generi timi philosophiae deditus fuit quam qui ilium 
ignorabant arbitrabantur, nee vero ineunte aetate solum, 
sed et pro quaestore aliquot annos et in ipso bello, in 
quo ita magna rei militaris esse occupatio solet, ut non 
multum imperatori sub ipsis pellibus otii relinquatur. 
Cum autem e pbilosophis ingenio scientiaque putaretur 
Antiochus, Philonis auditor, excellere, eimi secum et 
quaestor habuit et post aliquot aimos imperator, cumque 
esset ea memoria, quam ante dixi, ea saepe audiendo 
facile cognovit) quae vel semel audita meminisse potu- 
isset. Delectabatur autem mirifice lectione librorum, 
de quibus audiebat. 

Ac yereor interdum ne talium personarum cum 5 
ampMcare velim, minuam etiam gloriam. Sunt enim 
multi qui omnino Graecas non ament litteras, plures 
qui philosophiam, reliqui, etiam si haec non improbent, 
tamen «arum rerum disputationem principibus civitatis 
non ita decoram putant. Ego autem, cum Graecas 
litteras M. Catonem in senectute didicisse acceperim, 
P. autem African! historiae loquantur in legatione ilia 
nobili, quam ante censuram obiit, Panaetium unum 
omnino comitem fuisse, nee litterarum Graecarum nee 
pbiloBOpbiae iam ullum auctorem require. Kestat ut 6 
iis respondeam, qui sermonibus eius modi nolint per- 
Bonaa tarn gravis illigari. Quasi vero claroruia w^. 
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rum aut tacitos congressus esse oporteat aut ludicros 
sermones aut rerum colloquia leviorum! Etenim, si 
quodam in libro vere est a nobis philosopliia laudata, 
profecto eius tractatio optimo atque amplissimo quoque 
dignissima est, nee qtiicquam aliud videndum est nobis, 
quos populus Bomanus hoc in gradu collocavit, nisi ne 
quid privatis studiis de opera publica detraliamus. 
Quod si, cum fungi munere debebamus, non mode 
operam nostram numquam a populari coetu removi- 
mus, sed ne litteram quidem ullam fecimus nisi foren- 
^em, quis reprehendet nostrum otium, qui in eo non 
modo nosmet ipsos hebescere et languere nolumus, sed 
etiam ut plurimis prosimus enitimur] Gloriam vero 
non modo non minui, sed etiam augeri arbitramur 
eorum, quorum ad popularis illustrisque laudes has 
7 etiam minus notas minusque pervolgatas adiungimus. 
Sunt etiam qui negent in iis, qui in* nostris libris 
disputent, fuisse earum rerum, de quibus disputatur, 
scientiam : qui mihi videntur non solum Tivis, sed etiam 
mortuis invidere. 

III. Bestat unum genus reprehensorum, quibus 
Academiae ratio non probatur. Quod gravius fer- 
remus, si quisquam ullam disciplinam philosophiae 
probaret praeter earn, qnam ipse sequeretur. No6 
autem, quoniam contra omnis dicere quae videntur 
solemus, non possimius quin alii a nobis dissentiant 
recusare : quamquam nostra quidem causa facilis est, 
qui verum invenire sine ulla contentione volumus, 
idque summa cura studioque conquirimus. Etsi enim 
omnis cognitio multis est obstructa difficxdtatibus eaque 
est et in ipsis rebus obscuritas et in iudiciis noetria 
infirmitas, ut non sine causa antiquissimi et doctiasimi 
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invenire se posse quod cuperent diffisi sint, tamen nee 
illi defecerunt Deque nos studium exquirendi defetigati 
relinquemus, neque nostrae disputationes quicquam 
aliud agunt nisi ut in utramque partem dicendo eliciant 
et tamquam exprimant aliquid, quod aut verum sit 
aut ad id quam proxime accedat. Neque inter nos et 8 
eos, qui se scire arbitrantur, quicquam interest, nisi 
quod illi non dubitant quin ea^ vera sint, quae defen^ 
dunt: nos probabilia multa habemus, quae sequi facile, 
adfirmare vix possumus. Hoc autem liberiores et 
solutiores sumus, quod integra nobis est iudicandi 
potestas, nee ut omnia, quae praeseripta et quasi impe- 
rata sint, defendamus necessitate ulla cogimur. Nam 
ceteri primum ante tenentur adstricti quam quid esset 
optimdm iudicare potuerunt : deinde in£rmissimo tem- 
pore aetatk aut obsecuti amico cuidam aut una aJieuius, 
quern primum audierunt, oratione capti de rebus incog- 
nitis indicant et, ad quamcumque sunt disciplinam 
quasi tempestate delati, ad eam tamquam ad saxum 
adhjaerescunt. Nam, quod dieunt omnino se credere 9 
ei, quem iudicent fuisse sapientem, probarem, si id 
ipsum rudes et indocti iudicare potuissent — statuere 
enim qui sit sapiens vel maxime videtur esse sapien- 
tis — , sed ut potuerint, potuerunt omnibus rebus 
auditis, cognitis etiam reliquorum sententiis, iudieave- 
runt autem re semel audita atque ad unius se auctoii- 
tatem contxderunt. Sed nescio quo modo plerique 
errare malunt eamque sententiam, quam adamaverunt, 
pugnacissime defendere quam sine pertinaeia quid con- 
etantissime dicatur exquirere. Quibus de rebus et 
alias saepe mxdta quaesita et disputata sunt et quondam 
in Hortensii villa, quae est ad Baulos, cum ^o (o^t>;)\>\^ 
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et Lucullus nosque ipsi postridie venissemus, qtiani 
apud Oatulum fiiissemus. Quo quidem etiam matoriua 
Tenimus, quod erat constitutum, si ventus esset, Lu- 
cullo in Neapolitanum, mihi in Pompeianum navigate. 
Cum igitur pauca in xysto locuti essemus, turn eodem 
in spatio consedimus. 

10 IV. Hie Oatulus: Etsi heri, inquit^ id, quod 
quaerebatur, paene explicatum est, ut tota fere quaestio 
tractata videatur, tamen exspecto ea, quae te pollicitus 
es, Luculle, ab Antiocho audita dicturum. Equidemi 
inquit Hortensius, feci plus quam vellem : totam enim 
rem Lucullo integram servatam oportuit. Et tamen 
fortasse servata est : a me enim ea, quae in prompta 
erant, dicta sunt, a Lucullo autem reconditiora desi- 
dero. Tum ille : Non sane, inquit, Hortensi, oonturbat 
me exspectatio tua, etsi nihil est iis, qui placere volunt^ 
tam adversarium, sed quia non laboro quam valde ea, 
quae dico, probaturus sim, eo minus conturbor. Dicam 
enim nee mea nee ea, in quibus, si non fuerint, non 
vinci me malim quam vincere. Sed mehercule, nt 
quidem nunc se causa habet, etsi hestemo sermone 
labefactata est, mibi tamen videtur esse verissima. 
Agam igitur, sicut Antiochus agebat : nota enim mihi 
res est. Nam et vacuo animo ilium audiebam et 
magno studio, eadem de re etiam saepius, ut etiam 
maiorem exspectationem mei faciam quam modo fecit 
Hortensius. Cum ita esset exorsus, ad audiendum 

11 animos ereximus. At ille : Cum Alexandriae pro 
quaestore, inquit, essem, fdit Antiochus mecum et erat 
iam antea Alexandriae familiaria Antiochi HeraditiiB 
l^rrius, qui et CHtomachum multos annos et Philomem 
imdier&t, homo sane in ista philoaophiay quae nunc 
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plx)p6 ^iTniaHfl. revocatur, probatus et nobilis: cum quo 
Antiochxim saepe disputantem audiebam, sed utrumque 
leniter. Et quidem isti libri duo Pbilonis, de quibus 
beri dictum i\ Catulo est, tum erant adlati Alexandriam 
tumque primxim in Antiocbi manus venerant : et homo 
natura lenissimus — nihil enim poterat fieri illo mitius 
— Btomachaii tamen coepit. Mirabar: nee enim um- 
quam ante videram. At ille, Heraditi memoriam 
implorans, quaerere ex eo viderentume ilia Philonis 
aut ea num Tel e Philone vel ex xdlo Academico audi- 
Tisset aliquando? Negabat. Philonis tamen scriptum 
agnoscebat: nee id quidem dubitari poterat: nam 
aderant mei familiares, docti homines, P. et C. Selii et 
TetriHus Bogus, qui se ilia audiyisse Bomae de Phi- 
lone et ab eo ipso Hlos duos libros dicerent descripsisse. 
Tum et ilia dixit Antiochus, quae heri Catulus com- 12 
memoravit a patre suo dicta Philoni, et alia plura, nee 
se tenuit quin contra suum doctorem librum etiam 
ederet, qui Sosus inscribitur. Tum igitur et cum 
Heraclitum tstudiose audirem contra Antiochum dis* 
serentem et item Antiochum contra Academicos, dedi 
Antiocho operam diligentius, ut causam ex eo totam 
cognoscerem. Itaque compluris dies adhibito Hera- 
elite doctisque compluribus et in iis Antiochi fratre, 
Aristo, et praeterea Aristone et Dione, quibus ille 
secundum ^trem plurimimi tribuebat, multum tem- 
poris in ista una disputatione consumpsimus. Sed ea 
parSy quae contra Philonem erat, praetermittenda est : 
minus enim acer est adversarius is, qui ista, quae sunt 
heri defensa, negat Academicos omnino dicere* Etsi 
enim mentitur, tamen est adversarius lenior. Ad 
Arcesilain Cameademque yeniamus. 
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13 ' ^* Quae cum dixkset, sic rursus exorsus est: 
Primum mihi videmini — ^me autem nomine appellabat, 
cum veteres physicos nominatis, facere idem, quod 
seditiosi elves solent, cum aliquos ex antiqtds claros 
viros proferunt, quos dicant fuisse populaiis, ut eonun 
ipsi similes esse videantur. Repetunt ii a P. Valeric, 
qui exactis regibus primo anno consul fuit, commemo- 
rant reliquos, qui leges popularis de provocationibus 
tiilerint, cum consules essent; turn ad hos notiores, C. 
Flalminium, qui legem agrariam aliquot annis ante 
secundum Punicum bellum tribunus plebis tulerit in- 
vito senatu et postea bis consul factus sit, L. Cassium, 
Q. Pompeium : illi quidem etiam P. AMcanum referre 
in eundem numerum solent. Duos vero sapientissimoa 
et clarissimos fratres, P. Crassum et P. Scaevolam, 

' aiunt Ti. Graccho auctores legum fuisse, alterum qui- 
dem, ut videmus, palam, alterum, ut suspicantur, 
obscurius. Addunt etian^ C. Marium. Et de hoc 
quidem nihil mentiuntup, Horum nominibus tot viro- 
inun atque tantorum expositis eorum se institutum 

14 sequi dicunt. Similiter vos, cum perturbare, ut illi 
rem publicam, sic vos philosophiam bene iam constitu- 
tarn velitis, Empedoclem, Anaxagoram, Democritum, 
Parmenidem, Xenophanem, Platonem etiam et Socra- 
tem profertis. Sed neque Satuminus, ut nostrum 
inimicum potissimimi nominem, simile quicquam ha- 
buit veterum illorum nee Arcesilae calumnia confe- 
renda est cum Democriti verecundia. Et tamen iati 
physici raro admodum, cum haerent aliquo loco, 
exclamant quasi mente incitati, Empedocles quidem, 
ut interdum mihi furere videatur, abstrusa esse omnia, 
nihil nos sentire, nihil oemere, nihil omnino quale sit 
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posse reperire: xnaioreiu autem - partem zoihi quidem 
omnes isti videntor nimis etiam quaedam adiirmaxe 
pltusque profiteri se sdre quam sciant. Quod si illi 15 
turn in- novis rebus quasi modo naflcentes haesitave^ 
runty nihilne tot saeculis, summis ingeniis, maximis 
studiis explicatum putamus? nonne, cum iam philoso- 
phoTum disciplinae gravissimae constitissent, turn ex- 
oHuB est ut in optima re publica Ti. Gracchus qiii 
otium perturbaret, sic Arcesilas qui ccmstitutam pMlo- 
sophiam everteret et in eorum auctoritate delitisceret, 
qui negavissent quicquam sciri aut percipi posse ¥ 
quorum e numero tollendus est et Plato et Socrates: 
alter, quia reliquit perfectissimam disciplinam, . Peri- 
pateticos et Academicos, nominibus di£[erentis, re con- 
gruentis, a' quibus Stoici ipsi verbis magis quam 
sententiis dissenserunt. Socrates autem de se ipse 
detrahens in disputatione plus tribuebat iis, quos vole- 
bat refellere. Ita, cum aliud agnosceret atque sentiret, 
libenter uti solitus est ea dissimxdatione, quam Graeci 
eiptayeCav Yocant: quam ait etiam in Africano fuisse 
Fannius, idque propterea vitiosum in illo non putan- 
dum, quod idem fuerit in Socrate. 

VI. Sed fuerint ilia veteribus, si voltis, incognita. 16 
Nihilne est igitur actum, quod investigata sunt, postea 
quam Arcesilas Zenoni, ut putatur, obtrectans nihil 
novi reperienti, sed emendanti superiores immutatione 
verborum, diun huius definitiones labefactare volt, 
oonatus est clarissimis rebus tenebras obducere? Cuius 
prime non admodum probata ratio, quamquam floruit 
cum acumine ingeni tum admirabili quodam lepore 
dicendi, proximo a Lacyde solo retenta est : post 
autem confecta a Cameade, qui est quartus ab Areor 
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sila; ftudiyit enim Hegesinum, qui Euandram audi* 
eraty Lacydi discipulum, .cum Axcesilae Lacjdes fuis* 
set Sed ipse Cameades diu tenuit: nam nonaginta 
Tixit amios, et qui i]lum.,.audieTaiit, admodum flome- 
runt; e quibus industriae plurimum in Clitomadio 
fuit— declarat multitude librorum — ingeni non minus 
in [Aesdbine], in Charmada eloquentiae, in MelanQuo 
Eliodio suavitatis. Bene autem nosse Oameadem 

17 Stratonioeus Metrodorus putabatur. lam Clitomadio 
Pliilo Tester operam multos annos dedit. Philone 
autem vivo patrocinium Academiae non defiiit. Sed^ 
quod nos facere nunc ingredimur, ut contra Acar 
demicos disseramus, id quidam e pMlosophis et ii qui- 
dem non mediocres faciendum omnino non putabant: 
nee yero esse ullam rationem disputare cum iis, qui 
nihil probarent) Antipatrumque Stoicum, qui multus 
in eo fuisset, ireprebendebant, nee definiri aiebant 
necesse esse quid esset cognitio aut perceptio aut^ A 
verbum e verbo volumus, .comprehensio, quam xara- 
X-qjpiv illi vocant, eosque, qui persuadere vellent, esse 
aliquid quod comprehendi et percipi .posset, inscienter 
facere dicebant, propterea quod nihil esset clarius crap* 
ycto, ut Graeci: perspicuitatem aut evidentiam nos, 
si placet, nominemus £Ekbricemurque, si opus erit, 
verba, ne hie sibi — ^me appellabat iocans — hoc licere 
putet soli : sed tamen orationem nullam putabant illus- 
triorem ipsa evidentia reperiri posse nee ea, quae 
tarn clara essent, definienda censebant. Alii autem 
negabant se pro hac evidentia quicquam priores fiiisse 
dicturos, sed ad ea, quae contra dicerentur, dici <qMN> 

18 tere putabant, ne qui fallerentur. Plerique tamen et 
defuiitioiies ipsarum etiam evidentium rerum xion 
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impxobaiit et rem idoneam, de qtta quaeratur, et 
homilies dignos, quibuscum disseratur, putant. Philo 
autem, dum nova quaedam commoyet, quod ea stisti- 
nere vix poterat, quae contra Academioorum ]9erti- 
nacdam dicebaQtur, et aperte mentitur, ut est repre- 
hensus a patre Catulo, et, ut docuit Antiochus, dn id 
ipsum se induit^ quod timebat. Cum enim ita ne- 
garet, quicquam esse, quod comprebendi posset— id 
enijii Yolumus esse dKarakrjfirrov — , si iUud esset, sicut 
Zeno definiret, tale Tisum>«-iam enimiboc pro i^vraaui. 
. rerbum satis bestemo sermone trivimus—yisum igitur 
impressum effictumque ex eo, imde esset, quale esse 
non posset, ex eo, imde non esset; id nos a Zenone 
definitum rectissime dicimus : qui enim potest quic- 
quam comprebendi, ut plane confidas perceptimi id 
oognitumque esse, quod est tale, quale vel falsum esse 
{H)Bsit? boc cum infirmat tollitque Pbilo, indicium 
tollit incogniti et cogniti : ex quo efficitur nihil posse 
eomprebendi. Ita imprudens eo, quo minime volt, 
revolvitur. Qua re omnis oratio contra Academism 
suscipitur a nobis, ut retineamus earn definitionem, 
quam Pbilo voluit evertere. *Quam nisi obtinemus, 
percipi nibil posse concedimus. 

. VII. Ordiamur igitur a sensibus: quorum ita 19 
dara indicia et certa sunt, ut, si optio naturae nostrae 
detur, et ab ea deus aJiqui requirat contentane sit 
8uia int^ris incorruptisque sensibus an postulet melius 
aEqaid, non videam quid quaerat amplius. ^ec vero 
hoc loco exspectandimi est, dum de remo inflexo aut 
de collo columbae respondeam : non enim is sum, qui 
quidquid yidetur tale dicam esse quale yideatur. Epi- 
eamft boo yiderit et alia multa, Meo autem iudicv^ 

1—^ 
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ita est maxiTna in sensibus Veritas, si et sani sunt ac 
valentes et omnia removentur, quae obstant et-im- 
pediunt. Itaque et lumen mutari saepe volumius'et 
situs eai*um rerum, quas intuemur, et intervaUa ant 
contrahimus aut diducimus, multaque fadmus ttsque 
eo, dimi adspectus ipse fidem faciat sui iudicii Quod 
idem fit in vocibus^ in odore, in sapore, ut nemo sit 
nostrum qtii in sensibus sui cuiusque generis iudichun 

20 requirat acrius. Adhibita vero exercitatione et arte, 
ut oculi pictura teneantur, aures cantibus, qxus est 
quin cemat quanta vis sit in sensibus ? Quam multa 
vident pictores in umbris et in eminentia, quae nos 
non videmus ! quam multa, quae nos fugiunt in canto, 
exaudiunt in eo genere exercitati! qui primo infiatu 
tibicinis Antiopam esse aiunt aut Andromacham, quum 
id nos ne suspicemur qxddem. Kihil necesse est de 
gustatu et odoratu loqui, in quibus intellegenti% etsi 
yitiosa, est quaedam tamen. Quid de tactu, eteo 
quidem, quern philosophi interiorem vocant, aut doloris 
aut voluptatis? in quo Cyrenaici solo putant veri 

21 esse indicium, quia sentiatur : — potestne igitur quis- 
quam dicere inter eum, qui doleat, et inter eum, qui 
in Yoluptate sit, nihil interesse? aut, ita qui sentiet 
non apertissime insaniati Atqui qualia sunt haec, 
quae sensibus percipi dicimus, talia secuntur ea, 
quae non sensibus ipsis percipi dicuntur, sed quodam 
modo sensibus, ut haec : ^ illud est album, hoc dulce, 
canomm illud, hoc bene olens, hoc asperum.' Animo 
iam haec tenemus comprehensa, non sensibus. ' Dk* 
deinceps ' equus est, ille canis.' Cetera series delude 
sequitur, maiora nectens, ut haec, quae quasi expletem 
rerum comprehensionem amplectuntur : ' si hoi40 eet^ 
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uiimal est mortale, rationis jpartdceps.' Quo e geaere: 
Dobis notitiae rerom imprimuntur, sine ^qmbus nee 
tntellegi qnicqnam nee quaeri disputariye jpotesi Quod 22 
d essent falsae notitiae — ^woioL^ enim nodtias appel* 
lare tu videbare — , si igitur essent hae falsae aut eius 
modi Tisis impressae, qualia Tisa a falsis discemi non 
poss^it^ quo tandem his modo futeremur? quo mode 
aatem quid cuique rei consentaneiim esset, quid re- 
pngnaret Tideremus? Memoriae quidem certe, quae 
non. modo philosophiam, sed omnis vitae usus omnis- 
que- adds .una maxime oontinet, nihil omnino loci 
relinquitur. Quae potest enim esse memoria false- 
mmf aut quid quisquam meminit, quod non animo 
comprehendit et tenet) Ars ¥ero quae potest esse 
imd quae non ex una aut duabus, sed ex multis animi 
p«M)^tionibus constat? Quam si subtraxeris, qui 
distangues artificem ab inscio? Kon enim fortuito 
huno artificem dicemus esse, ilium negabimus, sed cum 
ilterom peroepta et comprehensa tenere videmus, aJ- 
temm non item. Cumque artium aliud eius modi 
genus sit, ut tantum modo animo rem cemat, aliud, 
at moliatur aliquid et faciat, quo modo aut geometres 
oemare ea potest, quae aut nulla sunt aut intemosci 
ft &]sis non possunt, aut is, qui fidibus utitur, explore 
numeroB et conficere versus % Quod idem in similibus 
quoque artibus continget, quarum omne opus est in 
fiunendo atque agendo. Quid enim est quod arte 
sffici poflsit, nisi is, qui artem tractabit, multa per- 
oeperitt 

Ylll. Maxime vero virtutum cognitio confirmat 23 
penjiia et comprehend! mxdta posse. In quibus solis 
etiam sd^itiam dicimiuSy quam. noa ilotl ^m- 
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prehensionem modo renmi) sed earn stabilem quoqutf 
et immutabilem esse censemus, itemque sapientiain^ 
artem Tiyendi, quae ipsa ex sese habeat constantiam. 
Ea autem constantia si nihil habeat peroepti et oog^ 
niti, quaere unde nata sit aut quo modo? Quaeio 
etiam^ ille vir bonus, qui statuit omnem cmciatiun 
perferre, intol^abili dolore lacerari poUus quam aut 
officium prodat aut fidem^ cur has igitur sibi tam 
gravis leges imposuerit, cum quam ob rem ita opoT' 
teret nihil haberet comprehensi, percepti, cogniti| oon- 
stituti? Kullo igitur modo fieri potest ut quisquam 
tanti aestimet aequitatem et Mem, ut eius conser- 
Tandae causa niillum supplicium recuset, nisi iis rebus 

24 adsensus sit, quae falsae esse non possint. Ipsa veto 
sapientia, si se ignorabit sapientia sit necne, quo modo 
primum obtinebit nomen sapientiae ? deinde quo mode 
suscipere aliquam rem aut agere fidenter audebit^ cum 
certi nihil erit quod sequatur) cum yero dubitabit 
quid sit extremum et idtimum bonorum, ignorana quo 
omnia referantur, qui poterit esse sapientia? Atque 
etiam illud perspiouimi est, constitui necesse esse ioi- 
tium, quod sapientia, cum quid agere incipiaty 8e« 
quatur, idque initiimi esse naturae accommodatmn. 
Kam aJiter appetitio — earn enim volumus esse op/xifif-— , 
qua ad agendum impellimur, et id appetimusy quod 

25 est visum, moveri non potest. Blud autem, quod 
movet, prius oportet videri eique credi: quod fieri 

' non potest, si id, quod visum erit, discemi non poterit 
a faJso. Quo modo autem moveri animus ad appe- 
tendum potest, si id, quod videtur, non perdpitiir 
accommodatumne- naturae sit an alientun? Itemquey 
si quid offici sui sit non occurrit animo, nihil i^mguani 
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omnino aget, ad nuUam rem mnquam impelletur, niim» 
quam movebitur. Quod si aliquid aliquando acturus 
est, necesse est id ei verum, quod oceumt^ viderL 
Quid quod, si ista vera sunt, ratio <»n&is tollitur, 26 
quasi quaedam lux lumenque yitae, tamemie in ista. 
pravitate perstabitis? Nam quaerendi initium ratio 
attulit, quae perfecit virtutem, cum esset ipsa ratio 
oonfirmata quaerendo. Quaestio autem est appetitio 
cognitionis quaestionisque £ids inventio. At nemo 
inyenit falsa, nee e% quae incerta permanent, inventa 
esse possunt, sed, cimi ea, quae quasi involuta fuerunt, 
aperta sunt, tum inventa dicuntur. Sic et initium 
quaerendi et exitus percipiendi et comprebendendi 
tenetz^r. Itaque argimienti conclusio, quae est Graece 
aToSci^t?, ita definitur: 'ratio, quae ex rebus perceptis 
ad id, quod non perdpiebatur, adducit.' 

IX. Quod si omnia visa eius modi essent, quatia 27 
isti dicunti, ut ea vel falsa esse possent, neque ea pos^ 
set nlla notio discemere, quo modo quemquam aut 
conclusisse aliquid aut invenisse diceremus aut quae 
eeset conclusi argumenti fides 9 Ipsa autem pbiloso- 
plii% quae rationibus progredi' debet, quem habebit 
exitum? Sapientiae vero quid futurum est? quae 
neque de se ipsa dubitare debet neque de suis decretis, 
quae philosopM vocant Soyfuira, quorum nullum* sine. 
soelere prodi potent. Cum enim decretum proditur, 
lex veri rectique proditur, quo e vitio et amicitiarum 
proditiones et rerum publicarum nasci sclent. Non 
potest igitur dubitari quin decretum nullum falsum 
possii esse sapientique satis non sit non esse falsum, 
fled etiam stabile, fixum, ratum esse debeat, quod- 
ipaoTeie nulla ratio queat. Talia autem u^o^vsii^ ««e^ 
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neqne videri possunt eorum ratione, qui ilia visa, e 
quibus omnia decreta sunt nata, negant qiiicqnam a 

28 falsis interesse. Ex hoc iUnd est natum, quod posta- 
labat Hortensius, ut id ipsum saltern perceptum a 
sapiente diceretis, nihil posse percipL Sed AntLpatro 
hoc idem postulanti, cum diceret ei, qui adfirmarot 
nihil posse percipi, consentaneum esse unum tamen 
illud dicere percipi posse, ut alia non possent, Gar- 
neades acutiuis resistebat. Kam tantum abesse dice- 
bat, ut id consentaneum esset, ut maxime etiam ib- 
pugnaret. Qtii enim negaret quicquam esse quod per- 
ciperetur, eum nihil excipere :' ita necesse esse, ne id 
ipsum quidem, quod exceptum non esset, comprehendi 

29 et percipi ullo modo posse. Antiochus ad istum locum 
pressius videbatur aocedere. Quoniam enim id habe- 
rent Academici decretimi, — sentitis enim iam hoc me 
^yfCa dicere — ^ nihil posse percipi, non debere eos in 
suo decreto, sicut in ceteris rebus, fiuctuare, prae- 
sertitn cum in eo summa consisteret : hanc enim esse 
regulam totius philosophiae, constitutionem veri is^ 
cogniti incogniti : quam rationem quoniam susciperent 
docereque vellent quae visa accipi oporteret et quae 
repudiari, certe hoc ipsum, ex quo omne veri faLdque 
indicium esset, percipere eos debuisse: etenim duo 
esse haec maxima in philosophia, indicium veri et 
finem bonorum, nee sapientem posse esse, qui aut 
cognoscendi esse initium ignoret aut exti'emum ex- 
petendi, ut aut imde proficiscatur aut quo perreni- 
endum sit nesciat: haec autem habere dubia neque 
iia.^ita confidere, ut moveri non possint, abhorrere a 
sapientia plurimum. Hoc igitur modo potiuB eiat 
ab \m poBtulandum^ ut hoc unum saltem, percipi 
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nihil posse, perceptum esse dicerent. Sed de incon- 
stantia totius illorum sententiae, si uUa sententia 
cuiusquam esse potest nihil approbantis, sit, nt opinor, 
dictum satis. X. Sequitur. disputatio copiosa ilia 30 
qxddem, sed paulo abstrusior — ^habet enim aliquantmn 
a physicis — , ut verear ne maiorem largiar ei, qui 
contra dictiirus est, libertatem et licentiam. Kam 
quid eum facturum putem de abditis rebus et ob- 
scurisy qui lucem eripere coneturl Sed disputari po- 
terat subtiliter, quanto quasi artificio natura fabricata 
easet primum animal omne, deinde homiaem maxime, 
quae vis esset in sensibus, quem ad modimi primum 
visa nos pellerent, deinde appetitio ab his pulsa se- 
queretur, tum ut sensus ad res percipiendas inten- 
deremus. Mens enim ipsa, quae sensuimi fons est 
atque etiam ipsa sensus est, naturalem vim habet, 
quam intendit ad ea, quibus movetur. Itaque alia 
visa sic adripit, ut iis statim utatur, alia quasi re- 
ocmdit, e quibus memoria oritur. Cetera autem simi- 
Utadioibus construit, ex quibus efficiuntur notitiae 
lemm, quas Graeci turn: iwoiat, turn. irpoXT^ij/iis vocant. 
£o cum acoessit ratio. argumeditique conclusio rerum- 
que innumerabiliimi miiltitudo, tum et perceptio eorum 
omnium apparet et eadem ratio perfecta his gradibus 
ad sapientiam pervenit. Ad rerum igitur scientiam SI 
yitaeque oonstantiam aptissima ciun sit mens hominis, 
amplectitur maxime cognitionem, et istam KaToXqil/iv, 
quam, ut dixi, verbum e verbo exprimentes compre- 
hensionem dioemus, cum ipsam per se amat — nihil 
est enim ei veritatis luce dulcius — ^tum etiam propter 
usum. Quocirca et sensibus utitur et artis efficit, 
quasi sensus alteros, et usque eo phUoso^l^ascL x^<«i»axL. 
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corroborat, ut virtutem efficiat, ex qua re tmA vitit- 
omnis apta sit. Ergo ii, qui negant quicquam posse 
compreliendi, haec ipsa eripiunt vel instrumenta vd 
omamenta vitae vel potius etiam totam vitam ever* 
tunt funditus ipsumque animal orbant animo, ut dil^ 
ficile sit de temeritate eorum, perinde ut causa pes* 
tulat, dicere. 

32 ISTec vero satis constituere possum quod sit eortmi 
consilium aut quid velint. Interdum enim cum ad' 
hibemus ad eos orationem eius modi: *Si ea, quae 
disputentur, vera sint, turn omnia fore incerta,' re- 
spondent : * Quid ergo istud-ad nos ? num nostra culpa 
est? naturam accusa, qtiae in profundo veritatemi, ut 
ait Democritus, penitus abstruserit.' Alii autem elef 
gantius, qui etiam queruntur, quod eos insimulemus 
omnia incerta dicere, quantumque intersit inter in- 
certum et id, quod percipi non^ possit^ docere conantur 
eaque distinguere. Cum- Lis igitur agamus, qui Laec 
distinguunt ": illos, qui omnia sic incerta dicunt, Ut 
stellarum numerus par an'>impar sit, quasi desperatds 
aliquos relinquamus. Volimt enim^^-et hoc quidem 
vel maxime vos animadvertebam moveri — ^probabile 
aliquid esse et quasi veri simile, eaque se uti regula et 
in agenda vita et in quaerendo axj disserendo. 

S3 XI. Quae ista regula^ est veri et falsi, si no- 
tionem veri et falsi, propterea quod ea non possuiit 
intemosci, nullam habemus? Kam si babemus, in- 
teresse oportet ut inter rectum et pravitm, sic inter 
verum et falsum.*^ Si- nihil interest, nxdla regula est 
nee potest is, cui est visio veri falsique communis, 
tdlum habere indicium aut tdlam omnino veritatis 
jQotam. Nam cum dicunt hoc se unimi toUere, ut* 
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qaioquain possit ita videri, ut non eodem modo falsum 
etiam possit videri, cetera autem concedere, faciimt 
pueriliter. Quo enim omnia iudicantor sublato reliqua 
88 negant tollere : ut si quis quein oculis privaverit, 
dicat ea, quae cemi possent, se* ei non ademisse. lit 
enim ilia oculis modo agnoscuntur, sic reliqua visis, 
sed propria veri, non communi veri et falsi nota. 
Quam ob rem, sive tu probabilem visionem sive pro- 
babilem et quae non impediatur, ut Cameades volebat, 
siye aliud quid proferes quod sequare, ad visimi illud, 
de quo agimus, tibi erit revertendum.- In eo autem, 34 
si erit commimitas cimi false, nullum erit indicium, 
quia propriimi in communi signo notari non potest. 
Sin autem commune nihil erit, habeo quod volo: id 
enim quaeroj quod ita mihi videatur verum, ut non 
possit item falsum videri. Simili in errore versantur, 
cum convicio veritatis coacti perspicua a perceptis 
volunt distinguere et conantur ostendere esse aliqxdd 
perspiooi, yerum illud quidem impressum in animo 
atqne mente, neque tamen id percipi atque compre- 
hendi posse. Quo enim modo perspicue dixeris album 
esse aliquid, cum possit accidere ut id, quod nigrum 
sit, album esse videatur? aut quo modo ista aut 
perspicua dicemus aut impressa subtiliter, cum sit 
incertom vere inaniteme moveatur % Ita neque color 
neque corpus nee Veritas nee argumentum nee sensus 
neque petrspicuum uHum relinquitur. Ex hoc illud 35 
lis usu venire solet, ut, quidquid dixerint, a quibus- 
dam interrogentur : ^Ergo istuc quidem percipis?' 
Sed qui ita interrogant, ab iis irridentur. Kon enim 
uxgnent^ ut ooarguant neminem ulla de re posse con- 
tendere neque adseverare sine alicjua eb3i& t^H^ ^^^f^sssi 
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ttbi qui8C[u& placere dicit, certa et propria not|L. Qu^ 
est igitur istuc vestrum probabilel- Kam si, quod 
cuique occurrit et primo quasi adspectu . probabile 
videtur, id confirmatur, quid eo levius? Sin ex cii> 

36 cumspectione aliqua et aocurata consideratione, quod 
visum sit, id se dicent sequi, tamen exitum non 
babebunt : primum quia iis visis, inter quae nihil in- 
terest, aequaliter omnibus abrogatur fides: deinde, 
cum dicant posse accidese sapienti ut, cum omnia 
fecerit diligentissimeque circumspexerit, exsistat ali- 
quid quod et veri simile videatur ^et absit longissime 
a vero, ne si magnam partem quidem, ut solent dicere, 
ad verum ipsum aut quam proximo accedant, oon- 
fidere sibi poterunt. Ut enim ccHifidant, notum iis 
esse debebit insigne veri, quo obscurato et oppresso 
quod tandem verum sibi videbuntur attingere % Quid 
autem tam absurde did potest «quam cum ita locun- 
tur : ' Est hoc quidem illius rei signum aut argumen- 
tum et ea re id sequor, sed fieri potest ut id, quod 
significatur, aut falsum sit aut nihil sit omnino.' Sed 
de perceptione haotenus. Si quis enim ea, quae dicta 
sunt, labefactare volet, fieusile etiam absentibus nobis 
Veritas se ipsa defendet. 

37 XIL His satis cognitis, quae iam explicata sunt, 
nunc de adsensione atque approbatione, quam Graed 
trvyKaroBiiTiv vocant, pauca dicemus, non quo non latos 
locus sit, sed paxdo ante iacta sunt fundamenta. Kam 
cum vim, quae esset in sensibus, explicabamus, simul 
illud aperiebatur, comprehendi multa et perdpi sensi- 
bus, quod fieri sine adsensione non potest. Deinde 
ciun inter inanimnm et animal hoc maxima inteisit, 
quod animal agit aliquid — ^nihil enim agens ne cogitaii 
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-quidem potest quale sit — , aut ei sensus adimendus 
est aut ea, quae est in nostra potestate sita, reddenda 
adsensio. At vero animus quodam modo eripitur iis, 38 
quos neque sentire neque adsentiri volunt. TJt enim 
necesse est lancem in libra ponderibus impositis de- 
primi, sic animum perspicuis cedere. Kam quo modo 
non potest animal \illum non appetere id, quod accom- 
modatunt ad naturam appareat — Graeci id otxciov 
appellant — , sic non potest obiectam rem perspicuam 
non approbare. Quamquam, si ilia, de quibus dis- 
putatum est, vera sunt, nihil attinet de adsensione 
omnino loquL Qui enim quid percipit, adsentitur 
statim. Sed, haec etiam secuntur, nee memoriam 
sine adsensione posse constare nee notitias rerum nee 
artis, idque, quod maTcimum est,, ut sit aliquid in 
nostra potestate, in eo, qui rei n\illi adsentietur, non 
erit. TJbi igitur virtus, si nihil situm est in ipsis 39 
nobis 1 Maxime autem absurdum vitia in ipsorum 
esse potestate neque peccare quemquam nisi adsen- 
sione : hoc idem in virtutc non esse, cuius omnis con- 
stantia et firmitas ex iis rebus constat, quibus adsensa 
est et quas approbavit, omninoque ante videri aliquid 
quam agamus necesse est, eique, quod visum sit, ad- 
sentiatur. Qua re qui aut visum aut adsensum tollit, 
is omnem actionem tollit e vita. 

XIII. Nunc ea videamus, quae contra ab his dis- 40 
putari Solent. Sed prius potestis totius eorum rationis 
quasi fundamenta cognoscere. Componunt igitur pri- 
mum artem quandam de iis, quae visa dicimus, eorum- 
que et vim et genera definiunt, in his, quale sit id, 
quod percipi et comprehendi possit, totidem verbis 
quot Stoici. Deinde iUa exponunt duo^ c^jisa ^^qsusl 
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<x)ntiiieant omnem banc quaestionem: quae ita yideui^ 
tur, ut etiam alia eodem modo videri possint nee iniia 
quicquam intersit, non posse eorum alia percipi, alia 
Hon percipi: nihil interesse autem, non modo si omni 
ex. parte eiusdem modi sint, sed etiam si discemi noa 
possint. Quibus positis oinius argument! conclusione 
tota ab bis causa comprebenditur. Composita ea ccm* 
clusio sic est: 'Eorum, quae videntur, alia vera sunty 
alia falsa, et quod falsum est, id percipi non potest: 
quod autem verum visum est, id omne tale est^ ut 
eiusdem modi etiam falsum possit videri' Et, 'quae 
yisa sint eius modi, ut in iis nibil intersit, non posse 
accidere ut eorum alia percipi possint, alia non possint. 

41 Nullum igitur est visum quod percipi possit.' Quae 
autem sumunt, ut concludant id, quod volunt, ex bis 
duo sibi putant concedi: neque enim quisquam repug* 
nat. Ea sunt baec: 'Quae visa falsa sint, ea percipi 
non posse,* et alterum: 'Inter -quae visa nibil intersit, 
ex iis non posse alia talia esse, ut percipi possint, aba 
ut non possint:' reliqua vero multa et varia oratione 
defendunt, quae sunt item duo, unum : ' quae videan- 
tur, eorum alia vera esse, alia falsa,' alterum: 'omne 
visum, quod sit a vero, tale esse, quale etiam a falso 

42 possit esse.' Haec duo proposita non praetervolant, 
sed ita dilatant, ut non mediocrem curam adbibeant et 
diligentiam. Dividunt enim in partis et eas quidem 
magnas : primum in sensus, deinde in ea, quae ducuntur 
a sensibus et ab omni consuetudine, quam obscurari 
volunt. Tum perveniunt ad eam partem, ut ne ra- 
tione qxddem et coniectura ulla res percipi possit. 
Haec autem universa concidunt etiam minutius. Ut 
enim do sensibus bestemo sermone vidistis, item 
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filciunt de reliquis, in singalisque rebtis, quaa in mininia 
dispertiiuit, volunt efficere iis omDibus, quae visa sint, 
rem adiuncta esse flalsa, quae a veris nihil differant; 
ea cum talia sint, non posse oomprehendi 

XIY. Hanc ego subtnitatem pbilosopbia quidem 43 
digniBaiTnani iudico, sed ab eorum causa, qui ita disse- 
runt^ remotissimam. Definitiones enim et partitiones 
et horum luminibus utens oratio, turn similitudines 
dissimilitudiuesque et earum tenuis et acuta distinctio 
fidentium est hominiun ilia vera et firma et certa esse 
quae tutentur, non ecanim qui clament nihilo magis 
yera ilia esse quam &lsa. Quid enim agant, si, cum 
aliquid definierint, roget eos quispiam, nimi ilia deti- 
nitio possit in aliam rem transferri quamlubet? Si 
posse dixerint, quid dicere habeant cur ilia vera defi- 
nitio sit) sin negaverint, fatendum sit, quoniam vel 
ilia vera definitio transfeni non possit in falsum, 
quod ea definitione explicetur, id percipi posse: quod 
minime illi Tolunt. Eadem dici poterunt in omnibus 
partibus. Si enim dicent ea, de quibus disserent, se 44 
dilucide perspicere nee ulla communione visorum im- 
pediri, comprehendere ea se fatebuntur. Sin autem 
negabunt vera visa a falsis posse distingui, qui pote- 
runt longius progredi? Occurretur enim, sicut occur- 
8um est. Nam concludi argumentum non potest nisi 
iis, quae ad concludendimi simipta erunt, ita probatis, 
ut £ELlsa eiusdem modi nuUa possiat esse. Ergo si 
xebus comprebensis et perceptis nisa et progressa ratio 
lioc efficiet, nihil posse comprehendi, quid potest repe- 
riii quod ipsimi sibi repugnet magis? cimique ipsa 
natura accuratae orationis hoc profiteatur, se aliquid 
patelactaram quod non appareat et, quo id faciliua 
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adsequatur, adhibituram et sensus et ea, quae perspicna 
eint, qualis est istorum oratio, qui omnia nan tam'esBe 
quam Tideri volunt? Maximo autem conyincimtar, 
cum haec duo pro congruentibus' sumunt tarn Tehe- 
menter repugnantia : primum esse quaedam falsa visa: 
quod cum volunt, declarant quaedam esse vera: deinde 
ibidem, inter falsa yisa-et vera nibil interesse. At 
primiun sumpseras, tamquam interesset: ita priori 
posterius, posteriori superius non iungitur. 

45 Sed progrediamur longius et ita agamus, nt nihil 
nobis adsentati esse videanmr, quaeque ab iis di- 
cuntur, sic persequamur, ut nihil in praeteritis relinqua- 
mus. Primum igitur perspicuitas- ilia, quam diximus, 
satis magnam habet vim, ut ipsa per sese ea, quae 
sint, nobis ita ut sint indicet. Sed tamen, ut manea- 
mus in perspicuis firmius et constantius, maiore quar 
dam opus est vel arte vel diligentia, ne ab iis, quae 
clara sint ipsa per sesoj quasi pfaestigils quibusdam et 
captionibus depellamur. Nam qui voluit subveniie 
erroribus Epicurus iis, qui videntur conturbare Ym 
cognitionem, dixitque sapientis esse opinionem a per- 
spicuitate seiungere, nihil profecit: ipsius enim opini- 
onis errorem nullo mK)do sustulit. 

46 XY. Quam ob rem cum duae causae perspicuis 
et evidentibus rebus adversentur, auxilia totidem sunt 
contra comparanda. Adversatur enim primum, quod 
parum defigunt animos et intendunt in ea, quae per- 
spicua sunt, ut quanta luce ea circimifusa sint possint 
agnoscere; alterum est, quod fallacibus et captiosis in- 
terrogationibus circumscripti atque decepti quidam, 
cum eas dissolvere non possunt, desciscunt a veritate. 
Oportet igitur et ea, quae pro perspicuitate responderi 
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possunt, in promptu habere, de qtiibus iam diximus, 
etesse armatos, ut occurrere possimus interrogationi- 
bus eorum captionesque discutere: quod deinceps fa^ 
cere constituL Exponam igitur generatun argumentd 47 
eorum, quoniam ipsi etiam illi solent non confuse 
loqui Primum conantur ostendere multa posse videri 
esse, quae omnino nulla sint, cum animi inaniter mo- 
veantur eodem modo rebus iis, quae nullae sint, ut iis, 
quae sint. Nam cum dicatis, inquiunt, visa quaedain 
mitti a deo, velut ea, quae in somnis videantur quae- 
que oraculis, aiispiciis, extis declarentur — haec enim 
aiunt probari Stoicis, quos contra disputant — , quae^ 
runt quonam modo, falsa visa quae sint, ea deus effi- 
oere possit probabilia: quae autem plane proximo ad 
Terum accedant, efficere non possit? aut, si ea quoque 
possit, cur ilia non possit, quae perdifficiliter, internes- 
cantur tamen ? et, si haec, cur non inter quae nihil sit 
omnino? Deinde, cum mens moveatur ipsa per sese, 
ut et ea declarant, quae cogitatione depingimus, et ea, 
quae vel dormientibus vel furiosis videntur non num- 
quam, veri simile est sic etiam mentem moveri, ut non 
modo non intemoscat vera visa ilia sint anne falsa, 
sed ut in iis nihil intersit omnino : ut si qui tremerent 
et exalbescerent vel ipsi per se motu mentis aliquo vel 
obiecta terribili re extrinsecus, nihil ut esset, qui dis- 
tingueretur tremor ille et pallor, neque ut quicquam 
interesset inter intestinum et oblatum. Postremo si 
nulla visa sunt probabilia, quae falsa sint, alia ratio 
est. Sin autem sunt, cur non etiam quae non facile 
intemoscantur? cur non ut plane nihil intersit ? prae- 
sertim cum ipsi dicatis sapientem in furore sustinere se 
ab onmi adsensu, quia nulla in visia diatmctio ^y^«s^»^ 
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49 XYI. Ad has oxonis yisiones inanis Antiochus 
quidem et permulta dicebat et erat de liac una re 
unius diei disputatio. Mihi autem non idem facien- 
dum puto^ sed ipsa capita dicenda. Et primum quidem 
hoc reprehendendum, quod captiosissimo genera inter- 
rogationis utuntur, quod genus minime in philosophia 
probari solet, cum aliquid minutatim et gradatim ad- 
ditur aut demitur. Soritas hoc yocant, quia acervum 
efficiunt uno. addito grano. Yitiosum sane et captio- 
sum genus! Sic enim adscenditis: Si tale visum ob> 
iectum est a deo dormienti, ut probabile sit^ cur non 
etiam ut valde veri simile? cur deinde non ut diffid- 
liter a vero intemoscatur? deinde ut ne intemoscatur 
quidem) postremo ut nihil inter hoc et illud intersitl 
Hue si pervenerisy me tibi primum quidque conce- 
dente, meum vitium fuerit: sin ipsetua sponte proces- 

50 seris, tuum. Quis enim tibi dederit aut omnia deum 
posse aut ita facturum «sse, si possit? quo modo autem 
sumis, ut, si quid cui simile esse possit, sequatur ut 
etiam difficiliter intemosci possit? deinde ut ne inter- 
nosci quidem? postremo ut eadem sint? ut, si luja 
canibus similes sunt, eosdem dices ad extremum. Et 
quidem honestis simiHa sunt quaedam non honesta et 
bonis non bona et artificiosis minime artiGciosa: quid 
dubitamus igitur adfirmare nihil inter haec interesse? 
!Ne repugnantia quidem videmus? Nihil est enim 
quod de suo genere in aliud genus transfeiTi possit. 
At si efficeretur, ut inter visa differentium generum 
nihil interesset, reperirentur quae et in suo genere 

51 essent et in alieno. Quod fieri qui potest? Omnium 
deinde inanium visorum una depulsio est, sive ilia co- 
gitatione informantur^ quod fieri solere concedimus,. 
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81 ve in qniete sive per yinum sive per insaniam. ]S'am 
ab onmibus eiusdem modi visis perspicuitatexa^ quam 
mordicus tenere debemiis, abesse dicemiis. Quis enim, 
cum sibi fingit aliquid et cogitatione depingit, non si- 
mul ac se ipse commovit atque ad se revocavit, sentit 
quid intersit inter perspicua .et inania? Eadem ratio 
est somniorunu Num censes Ennitim, cum in hortis 
cum Ser. Galba vicino suo ambulavisset, dixisse: *Vi- 
sus sum mihi cum Galba ambulare?' At, cum somni- 
avit, ita narravit: 

' visus Homerus adesse poeta.' 

Idemque in Epicbarmo : 

* Nam yidebar somniare med ego esse mortuum/ 

Itaque, simul ut'experrecti sumus, visa ilia contemni- 
mus neque ita babemus, ut ea, quae in foro gessimus. 

XVIL At enim dum videntur, eadem est in som- 52 
nis species eorumgz^, quae vigilantes videmus ! Primum 
interest : sed id omittamus. Illud enim dicimus, non 
eandem esse vim neque integritatem dormientium et 
vigilantium nee mente nee sensu. Ne vinolenti qui- 
dem quae faciunt, eadem approbatione faciunt qua 
sobrii: dubitant, haesitant, revocant se interdum iis- 
que, quae videntur, imbecillius adsentiuntur, cumque 
edormiverunt, ilia visa quam levia fuerint intellegunt. 
Quod idem contingit insanis, ut et incipientes furere 
sentiant et dicant aliquid, quod non sit, id videri sibi, 
et, cum relaxentur, sentiant atque ilia dicant Alc- 
maeonis: 

* Sed Tr\\\\\ ne utiquam cor ,consentit cum oculorum 

adspectu\.. 
At enim ipse sapiens sustinet se in furore, iva «^"^xOwi\i Vi^ 
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faka pro veris. Et alias quidem saepe, si aut in seniO' 
bus ipsius est aliqua forte gravitas aut tarditaB aut 
obscuriora sunt quaa Tidentur aut a perspidendo 
tempons brevitate excluditur, Quamquam totum hoc, 
sapientem aliquando sustinere adsensionem, contra vos 
est. Si enim inter visa nihil interesset, aut semper 
sustineret aut numquam. Sed ex hoc genere toto per- 
spici potest levitas orationis eorum, qui omnia cupiunt 
confundere. Quaerimus gravitatis, constantiae, firmi- 
tatis, sapientiae iudicituin: utimur exemplis somnian- 
tium, furiosorum, ebriosorum. Illud attendimus in 
hoc omni genere quam inconstanter loquamurf Non 
enim proferremus vino aut somno oppresses aut mente 
captos tarn absurde, ut turn diceremus interesse inter 
vigilantium visa et sobriorum et sanorum et eorum, 
54 qui essent aliter adfecti, turn nihil interesse. Ne hoc 
quidem cemunt, omnia se reddere incerta, quod nolunt, 
ea dice incerta, quae o^tiKa. GraecL Si enim res so ita 
habeant, ut nihil intersit, utrum ita cui videatur, ut 
insane, an sano, cui possit exploratum esse de sua 
sanitate % quod velle efficere non mediocris insaniae est 
Similitudines vero aut geminorum aut signorum anulis 
impressorum pueriliter consectantur. Quis enim nos- 
trum similitudines negat esse, cum eae plurimis in 
rebus appareant ? Sed, si satis est ad tollendam oog- 
nitionem similia esse multa multorum, cur eo non estis 
content!, praesertim concedentibus nobis? et cur id 
potius contenditis, quod rerum natura non patitur, ut 
non suo quidque genere sit tale, quale est, nee sit in 
duobus aut pluribus nulla re difierens ulla commxmi- 
tas ? ut [sibi] sint et ova ovorum et apes apium simil- 
limae: quid pugnas igitur? aut quid tibi via in 
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gei9jiiis ? Conoeditur enim similis esse, quo eontentus 
eai^- potueras : tu autem vis eosdem plane esse, non 55 
similis : quod fieri nullo modo potest. Dein confugis 
ad {diysicos eos, qui maxime in Academia irridentur, a 
quibua ne tu quidem iam te abstinebis, et ais Demo- 
critum dioere innumerabiHs esse mundos et- quidem sic 
quosdam inter sese non solum similis, sed undique 
perfecte et absolute ita pares, ut inter eos nihil pror- 
sus intersit [et eos quidem innumerabiles], itemque 
hominea Deinde postulas, ut, si mundus ita sit par 
alteri mundo, ut inter eos ne minimum quidem inter- 
sit, concedatur tibi ut in hoc quoque nostro mundo 
aliquid alicui sic sit par, ut nihil differat, nihil intersit. 
Cur enim, inquies, ex illis individuis, undo omnia 
Democritus gigni adfirmat, in reliquis mimdis et in 
lis quiaem innumerabilibus innumerabiles Q. Lutatii 
Gatuli non modo possint esse, sed etiam sint, in hoc 
tanto mundo Catulus alter non possit effici ? 

XVIII. Primum quidem me ad Democritum 56 
yocas, cui non adsentior potiusque refello propter id, 
quod dilucide docetur a politioribus physicis singula- 
nun rerum singulas proprietates esse. Fac enim anti- 
quos illoB Servilios, qui gemini fuerunt, tam similis 
quam dicuntur, num censes etiam eosdem fuisse? Non 
oognoBoebantur foris, at domi : non ab aJienis, at d, 
aois. An non yidemus hoc usu venire, ut, quos num- 
quam putassemus a nobis intemosci posse, eos consue- 
tudine adhibita tam facile intemosceremus, uti ne 
minimnm quidem similes viderentur ? Hie, pugnes 57 
lioet, no^ repugnabo : quin etiam concedam ilium 
ipsum aapientem, de quo omnis hie sermo est, cum ei 
m simileB poourrant, quas non habeat dinotatas^ i^tovr 
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turam adsensum nee umquam xilli viso adsensurtiia^ 
nisi quod tale fuerit^ quale falsumesse non poadt: 
Sed et ad ceteras res habet quandam artem, qua vera 
a falsis possit distinguere, et ad similitudines istaa tisiis 
adhibendus est. XJt mater geminos intemoscit ooiir 
suetudine oeulorum, sic tu intemosces, si adsueveris. 
Videsne ut in proverbio sit- ovorum inter se simiH- 
tudo? Tamen boc accej^mus, D^ fuisse oompluris 
salvis rebus illis, qui gallinas alere permultas quaestos 
causa solerent : ii cum ovum inspexerant, quae id gal- 

58 lina pepensset dicere solebant^ Keque- id est contra 
nos : nam nobis satis est ova ilia non* intemoscere : 
nihil enim magis adsentiri par est, boo illud esse, quasi 
inter ilia omnino nihil interesset: habeo enim regulam^ 
ut talia visa vera iudicem, qualia falsa esse non pos- 
sint: ab hac mihi non licet transversum, ut aiunt^ 
digitum discedere, ne confundam onmia, Yeri enim 
et falsi non modo cognitio, sed etiam natura tolletur, 
si nihil erit quod intersit : ut etiam illud absurdum sit, 
quod interdum soletis dicere, cum yisa in animos 
imprimantur, non yos id dicere, inter ipsas impres- 
siones nihil interesse, sed inter species et quasdam 
formas eorum. Quasi vero non specie visa iudicentur ! 
quae fidem nullam habebunt sublata veri et falsi nota. 

59 Illud vero perabsurdum, quod dicitis, probabilia vos 
sequi, si re nulla impediamini. Primum qui potestis 
non impcdiri, cum a veris falsa non distent ? deinde 
quod indicium est veri, cum sit commune falsif Ex 
his ilia necessario nata est ciro^V) ^d est adsensionia 
retentio, in qua melius sibi constitit Arcesilas, si vera 
sunt quae de Cameade non nulli existimant. Si enim 
percipi nihil potest, quod utriqae yisum eat^ toUendua 
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adsensus est. Quid enim est tarn futile quam quic- 
quam approbare non cognitum? Carneadem autem 
etiam hen audiebamus solitum esse eo delabi inter- 
dum, ut diceret opinaturum-, id est peccaturum esse 
sapientem. Mihi porro non tain certum. est esse aJi- 
*quid, quod comprehendi possit, de quo iam nimium 
etiam diu disputo, quamr sapientem- nihil opinari, id 
est, numquam adsentiri rei vel falsae vel incognitae. 
Restat illud, quod dicunt, veii inveniendi causa contra 60 
omnia dici oportere et pro omnibus. Volo igitur iddere 
quid invenerint. Non solemus, inquit, ostendere. 
Quae sunt tandem ista mysterial aut cur celatis, quasi 
turpe aliquid, sententiam vestram? Ut, qui audient, 
inquit, ratione potiua quam auctoritate ducantiir. 
Quid, si utroque 1 num peius est 1 Unum tamen illud 
non celant; nihil esse quod percipi possit. An in eo 
auctoritas nihil obest 1 Mihi quidem videtur vel plu- 
rimum. Quis enim ista tam aperte perspicueque et 
perversa et falsa secutus esset, nisi tanta in Arcesila, 
multo etiam maior in Cameade et copia rerum et 
dicendi vis fuisset] 

XIX. Haec Antiochus fere et Alexandreae turn et 61 
multis aimis post, multo etiam adseyerantius, in Syria 
cum esset mecum, paulo ante quam est mortuus. Sed 
iam confirmata causa te, hominem amicissimum — ^me 
autem appellabat — et aliquot annis minorem natu, non 
dubitabo monere: Tune, cum tantis laudibus philoso- 
phiam extuleris Hortensiumque nostrum dissentientem 
oommoveris, eam philosophiam sequere quae confiin- 
dit vera cum falsis, spoliat nos iudicio, privat approba- 
tione, omnibus orbat sensibus ? Et Cimmenis quidem, 
quibos adspectum solid sive deus aliquis sive natura 
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ademerat sive eius loci, quern inoolebant, aitus, ignoB 
tamen aderant, quorum illis uti lumine lioebat^ isti 
autem, quos tu probas, tantis o£[uais tenebris ne scintil- 
Jiam quidem ullam nobis ad .dispiciendum reliqneront : 
quos si sequamur, iis vinculis simus adstricti, ut 

G2 uos commoYere nequeamus. Sublata enim adsensiQiie 
omnem et motum animoruiDr et actionem rerum sus- 
tulerunt: quod non modo recte fieri, sed omnino fieri 
non potest. Provide etiam ne imi tibi istam senteur 
tiam minime liceat defendere. An tu, cum res occul- 
tissimas aperuens in lucemque protuleris iuratusque 
dixeris ea te comperisse, quod mihi quoque licebat, 
qui ex te ilia cognoveram, negabis esse rem idlam 
quae cognosci, comprehendi, percipi possiti Vide, 
quaeso, etiam atque etiam ne illarum quoque rerum 
pulcherrimarum a te ipso minuatur auctoritaa. Quae 

63cimi dixisset ille, finem fecit. Hortensius autem ve- 
hementer admirans, quod qiiidem perpetuo Lucullo 
loquente fecerat, ut etiam manus saepe tolleret, nee 
minun: nam numquam arbitror contra Academiam 
dictum esse subtilius, me quoque, iocansne an ita 
sentiens — non enim satis intellegebam — , coepit hor- 
tari, ut sententia desisterem. Tum mihi Catulus: 
Si te, inquit, Luculli oratio fiexit, quae est babita 
memoriter, accurate, copiose, taceo neque te quo 
minus, si tibi ita videatur, sententiam mutes deter- 
rendum puto. Illud vero non censuerim, ut eiuS 
auctoritate moveare. Tantum enim non te modo mo- 
nuit, inquit adridens, ut caveres ne quis improbus 
tribunus plebis, quorum Tides quanta copia semper 
fdtura sit, adriperet te et in oontione quaereret qui 
tibi constaxes^ cum idem negares quicquam oerti posse- 
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reperiri, idem to comperisse dixisses. Hoc, quaeso, cave 
ne te terreat. De causa autem ipsa malim quidem 
te ab hoc dissentire. Sin cesseris, non magno opere 
inirabor. Memini enim Antiochum ipsum, cum aimos 
inultK)s alia sensisset, simul ac visum sit, sententia de- 
stitisse. Haec cum dixisset Catulus, me omnes intuen. 64r 

XX. Tum ego non minus commotus quam soleo 
in causis maioribus, huius modi quadam oratione sum 
exorsus: Me, Catule, oratio LucuUi de ipsa re ita 
movit, ut docti bominis et copiosi et parati et nibil 
praetereimtis eorum, quae pro ilia causa dici possent, 
non tamen ut ei respondere posse diffiderem.. Aucto- 
ritas autem tanta plane me movebat, nisi tu oppo- 
suisses non minorem tuam. Adgrediar igitur, si 
pauca ante quasi de fama mea du^ero. Ego enim si 
aut ostentatione aliqua adductus aut studio certandi 65 
ad banc potissimum pbilosopbiam me applicavi, non 
modo stultitiam meam, sed etiam mores et naturam 
oondemnandam puto. Nam, si in minimis rebus per- 
tinada reprebenditur, calumnia etiam coercetur, ego 
de onmi statu consilioque totius vitae aut certare cum 
aliis pugnaciter aut frustrari cum alios tum etiam me 
ipBum velim? Itaque, nisi ineptum putarem in tali 
disputatione id facere, quod, cum de re publica dis- 
oeptatur, fieri interdum solet, iurarem per lovem deos- 
que penates me et ardere studio veri reperiendi et 
ea sentire, quae dicerem. Qui enim possum non cu- 
pere rerum invenire, cum gaudeam, si simile veri 66 
quid invenerim? Sed, ut boc pulcberrimum esse iu- 
dico, vera videre, sic pro veris probare falsa turpis- 
simum est. Nee tamen ego is sum, qui nibil umquam 
falsi approbem, qui numquam adsentiar, qui nibil 
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opiner, sed qtiaerimus de sapiente. Ego yero ipse et 
magnus quidem sum opinator — ^non enim sum sapi^is 
--et meas cogitationes sic dirigo, non ad illam par- 
Tulam Cynosuram, 

' Qua fidunt duce noctuma Phoenices in alto/ 

ut ait AratuSy eoq\ie. directius gubemant, quod earn 
tenent, 

* Quae cursu interiore, brevi convertitur orbe/ 

sed Helicen et cldoissunos Septemtriones, id est, ration 
nes has latiore specie, non ad tenue elimatas. Eo fit 
ut errem et vager latius. Sed non de me, ut dixi, 
sed de sapiente quaeritur. Yisa enim ista cum acriter 
mentem sensumve pepulerunt, accipio iisque interdum 
etiam adsentior, nee percipro tamen; nihil enim aav 
bitror posse percipi. Non sum sapiens ; itaque visis 
cedo nee possum resistere. Sapientis autem banc 
censet Arcesilas vim esse maximam, Zenoni adsen- 
tiens, cavere ne capiatur, ne fallatur videre. Nihil 
est enim ab ea cogitatione, quam habemus de gravi- 
tate sapientis, eiTore, Ifevitate, temeritate diiunctius. 
Quid igitur loquar de firmitate sapientis 1 quem qui- 
dem nihil opinari tu quoque, Luculle, concedis. Quod 
quoniam a te probatur — ut praepostere tecum agam, 
mox referam me ad ordinem — ^haec primum conclusio 
quam habeat vim considera. XXI. Si idli rei sapiens 
67 adsentietur umquain, aliquando etiam opinabitur: num- 
quam autem opinabitur: nulli igitur rei adsentietur. 
Hanc conclusionem Arcesilas probabat: confirmabat 
enim et primum et secimdum. Cameades non num- 
quam secundum illud dabat : adsentiri aliquando. Ita 
sequebatur etiam opinari, quod tu non vis et recte, ut 
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milii videris. Sed illud primum, sapientem, si ad- 
sensunis esset, etiam opinaturum^ fiedsiuu esse et Stoici 
dicunt et eorum adstipTilator Antiocbus : posse enim 
eum falsa a veris et quae non posamt percipl ab. iU, 
quae possint, distinguere. Kobis autem primum, etiam 
si quid percipi possit, tamen ipsa consuetudo adsen- 68 
tiendi periculosa esse videtur et lubrica. Quam ob 
rem cum tam yitiosum esse constet adsentiri quicquam 
aut falsum aut incognitum, sustinenda est potius omnia, 
adsensio, ne praecipitet, i» temere processerit. Ita 
enim fmitima sunt falsa veris, eaque, quae percipi 
non possunt, iia qu<ie possuvJt-^^ TnodiO ea simt quae* 
dam : iam enim videbimus — , ut tam in praecipitem 
locum nondebeat se sapiens committere. Sin autem 
omnino nihil esse quod percipi possit a me sumpsero 
et,' quod tu mihi das, accepero, sapientem nihil opi- 
nari, effectum illud erzt, sapientem adsensus omnes 
cohibiturum, ut yidendum tibi sit, idne Inalis an ali- 
quid opinaturum esse sapientem. Neutrum, inquies, 
illorum. Nitamur igitur, nihil* posse percipi: etenim 
de 60 onmis est controversia. 

XXII. Sed prius pauca cum Antiocho, qui haec 
ipsa, quae a me defenduntur^ et didicit apud Philo- 69 
nem tEun^diu, ut constaret diutius didicisse neminem, 
et scripsit de his rebus acutissime, et idem haec non 
acrius accusavit in- senectute quam antea defensita- 
Terat^ Quamvis igitur fuerit aeutus, ut fait, tamen 
inconstantia levatur auctoritas. Quis enim iste dies 
illuxeiit quaere, qui illi ostenderit eam, quam mul- 
to8 annos esse negitavisset, veri et falsi notam. Ex- 
eogitavit aliquid? Eadem dicit quae Stoici, Poenituit 
ilia sensisset Cur non se transtulit ad allots ^ 
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maxime ad Stoicost earum enim erat propria lata dls- 
sendo. Quid) eum Mnesarchi poenitebati quid! 
Dardani? qui erant Athenis turn principes Stoioo- 
rum. Numquam a Philone discesslt, nisi po^tea quam 
ipse ooepit qui se audirent habere. Uude autem sub- 

70 ito vetus Academia revocata eat) Nominis dignitatem 
yidetur, cum a re ipsa descisceret, retinere Yoluisse, 
quod erant qui ilium gloriae causa facere dicerent, 
sperare etiam fore ut ii, qui se sequerentur, Antiochii 
Yocarentur. Mihi autem magis videtur non potuisse 
sustinere ooncursum omnium pbilosopborum. Etenim 
de ceteris sunt inter illos non nulla communia : baec 
Academioorum est una sententia, quam reliquoruni 
pbilosophorum nemo probet. Itaque cessit, et ut ii, 
qui sub Novis solem non ferunt, item ille, cum aes- 
tuaret, veterum, ut Maenionorum, sic Academicorum 
umbram secutus est. Quoque solebat uti argumento 

71 tum, cum ei placebat nihil posse percipi, cum quae- 
reret, Dionysius ille Heracleotes utrum comprehendis- 
set certa ilia nota, qua adsentiri dicitis oportere, 
illudne, quod multos annos tenuisset Zenonique ma- 
gistro credidisset, honestum quod esset, id bonum solum 
esse, an quod postea defensitavisset, honesti inane 
nomen esse, volupitatemvesse summum bonum : qui ex 
illius commutata sententia docere vellet nihil ita sig- 
nari in animis nostris a vero posse, quod non eodem 
modo possit a falso, is curavit ut quod argumentum ex 
Dionysio ipse sumpsisset, ex eo ceteri sumerent. Sed 
cum hoc alio loco plura, nunc ad ea, quae a te, Lu- 
culle, dicta sunt. 

XXIIL Et primum quod initio dixisti videamos 
72 quale sit: similiter a nobis de antiquis philoaophia 
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comittettiorari atque seditiosi solerent claros yii*06, fied 
tam^ populans aliquos nominare. lUi cum res wm 
bonas tractent, similes bonorum videri volunt. No6 
antem dicimns ea nobis videri, quae vosmet ipsi nobi- 
lissimis philosopbis placuisse conceditis. Anaxagoras 
nivem nigram dixit esse. Ferres me, si ego idem dice- 
rem] Tu, ne si dubitarem quidem. At quis est? 
num hie sophistes? — sic enim appellabantur ii, qui 
ostentationis aut quaestus causa philosopbabantur — : 
TnaxJTna fait et ^avitatis et ingeni gloria. Quid loquar 
de Democrito 1 Quem cum eo conferre possumus non 73 
mode ingeni magnitudine, sed etiam animi ? qui ita sit 
ansus ordiri.: *Haec loquor de universis.' Nihil ex- 
cipit de quo non profiteatur. Quid enim esse potest 
extra universal quis hunc philosophum non anteponit 
Cleanthi, Chrysippo, reliquis inferioris aetatis? qui 
mihi cum illo collati quintae classis videntur. Atque 
is non hoc dicit, quod nos, qui veri esse aliquid non 
n^amus, percipi posse negamus; ille verum plane 
n^at esse: sensus quidem non obscures dicit, sed 
tenebricosos : sic enim appellat [eos]. Is, qui hunc 
maxime est admiratus, Chius Metrodorus initio libri, 
qui est de natura: *Nego,* inquit, * scire nos scia- 
musne aliquid an nihil sciamus, ne id ipsum quidem, 
nescire aut scire, scire nos, nee omnino sitne aliquid 
an nihil sit/ Furere tibi Empedocles videtur : at mihi 
digmssimum rebus us, de quibus loquitur, sonum fun- 74 
dere. Num ergo is excaecat nos aut orbat sensibus, 
si parum magnam vim censet in iis esse ad ea, quae 
sub eos subiecta sunt, iudicanda? Parmenides, Xeno- 
phanes, minus bonis quamquam versibus, sed tamen 
illi versibas increpant eorum adrog&iitiAisi Q^^\\x«^J^ 
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qBiy cam sdri niliil possit, audeant se scire dicere. Hfc 
&b lis aiebas removendom Socratem. et Platonem. 
Curt an de ullis ceridus possimi dicere ? Yixisse cum 
lis equidem videor: ita multi sermones perscripti sunt^ 
e quibos dubitari non possdt quin Socratl nihil cat 
visum sciri posse, Excepit unum tantum, ' scire se 
nihil se scire/ nihil amplius. Quid dicam de Platonef 
qui certe tam multis libris haec persecutus non esset^ 
nisi probavisset. Ironiam enim alterius, perpetuam 
praesertim, nulla fuit ratio persequL XXIY. Yi- 

75 deome tibi, non ut Satuminus, nominare modo illus. 
tris homines, sed imitari numquam nisi clarum, nisi 
nobilemt Atqui habebam molestos vobis, sed minute, 
Sidlponem, Diodorum, Alexinum, .quonmi sunt con- 
tortaetaculeata quaedam (To^iicr/iaTa; sic enim appd- 
lantur fallaces condusiunculae. Sed quid eos colligam, 
cum habeam Chrysippumy-qui fulcire putatur porticum 
Stoicorum? Quam multa ille contra sensus, quam 
multa contra omnia, quae in consuetudine probantur ! 
At dissolvit idem. Mihi quidem non videtur: sed disr 
solverit sane. Certe tam multa non collegisset, quae 
noB fallerent probabilitate .magna, nisi idderet iis resisti 
non facile posse. Quid Cyrenaici tihi videntur, minime 

76 contempt! philosophi % Qui negant esse quicquam 
quod percipi possit extrinsecus : ea se sola percipere, 
quae tactu intimo sentiant, ut dolorem, ut voluptatem: 
neque se quo quid colore aut quo sono sit scire, sed 
tantum sentire adfici se quodam modo. 

Satis multa de auctoribus. Quamquam ex me 
quaesieras nonne putarem post illos veteres tot saeculis 
inveniri yerum potuisse tot ingeniis tantisque studiia 
guaerentibus. Quid inventum sit paulo post yidero, 
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te ipso qmdem iudioe. Arcesilam vero non obtrec- 
tandi causa cum Zenone pugnavisse, sed yerum inve- 
niie Yoliusse sic intellegitur. Kemo, inquam, superio- 
rum non modo expresserat, sed ne dixerat quidem 77 
posse liominem nihil opinari^ nee solum posse, sed ita 
necesse esse sapientL Yisa est Arcesilae cum vera 
sententia turn honesta et digna sapiente. Quaesivit 
de Zenone fortasse quid.futurum esset, si nee percipere 
quicquam posset sapiens nee opinari sapientis esset. 
Ille, credo, nihil opinaturum, quoniam esset, quod per- 
cipi posset. Quid ergo id esset? Yisupi, credo. Quale 
igitor visum? timi ilium ita definisse, ex eo, quod 
esset, sicut esset, impressum et signatum et effictum. 
Post requisitum etiamne, si eiusdem modi esset visum 
verom, quale vel falsum. Hie Zenonem vidisse acute 
nullum esse visum quod percipi posset, si id tale esset 
ab eo, quod est, ut eiusdem modi ab eo, quod non est, 
posset. Becte consensit Arcesilas; ad definitionem ad> 
ditom: neque enim falsum percipi posse neque verum, 
si esset tale, quale vel falsum. Incubuit autem ia eas 
disputationes, ut doceret nullum tale esse visum a vero, 
ut non eiusdem modi etiam a false ^possit esse. Haec 
est una contentio, quae adhuc permanserit. !N^am illud, 78 
ntdli rei adsensurum esse sapientem, nihil ad hanc con- 
troversiam pertinebat. Licebat enim nihil percipere 
et tamen opinari, quod a Oameade dicitur probatum : 
equidem Clitomacho plus quam Fhiloni aut Metrodoro 
credens, hoc magis ab eo disputatum quam probatum 
puto. Sed id omittamus. Illud certe opinatione et 
perceptione sublata sequitur, omnium adsensionum 
retentio, ut, si ostendero nihil posse percipi, tu con- 
cedas numquam adsensurum esse. 
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79 XXV. Quid ergo est quod percipi possit^ d He 
sensus quidem vera nuntiant? quos tu, LueuUe, ocxm* 
muni loco defendis : quod ne [id] facere posses, idciroo 
heii non necessario loco contra sensus tam multa dixe- 
ram. Tu autem te negas infracto remo neque colum^ 
bae collo commoYeri. Primum our? Nam et in remo 
sentio non esse id, quod videatur, et in columba pluris 
videri colores nee esse plus tmo. Deinde nihilne prae- 
terea diximus? — Manent ilia omnia, iacet ista causa: 
veracis suos esse sensus dicit. — Igitur semper auctorem 
habes eum, qui magno suo periculo causam agat ! "60 
enim rem demittit Epicurus, si unus sensus semel in 

80 vita mentitus sit, nulli umquam esse credendum. Ho<^ 
est verum esse, confidere suis testibus et importune in- 
sistere! Itaque Timagora* I^icureus n^at sibi um- 
quam^ cum oculum torsisset, duas ex lucema flammulas 
esse visas : opinionis enim esse mendacium, non ocnlo- 
rum. Quasi quaeratur quid sit, non quid videatur. 
Bed hie quidem maiorum similis: tu vero, qui visa 
sensibus alia vera dicas esse, alia falsa, qui ea distin- 
guis ? Desine, quaeso, communibus locis : domi nobis 
ista nascuntur. Si, inquis, deus te interroget: Sanis 
modo et integris sensibus, num amplius quid desideras? 
quid respondeas? — Utinam quidem roget? Audiret 
quam nobiscum male ageret. Ut enim vera videamus, 
quam longe videmus? Ego Catuli Ciunanum ex hoc 
loco video, Pompeianum non cemo, neque quicquam 
interiectum est quod obstet, sed intendi acies longius 
non potest. O praeclarum prospectum ! PuteoloB vi» 
demus: at familiarem nostrum G. Avianium, fortafise 

81 in portion Neptuni ambulantem, non videmus. At 
ille nescio qui, qui in scholis nominari solet, mille et 
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ocfdngenta stadia quod abesset yidebat: qnaedam. volu- 
cres longius. Besponderem igitur andacter isti vestro 
deo me plane his oculis non esse contentuni. Dicet 
me acrius yidere quam illos pisoes fortasse qiii neque 
videntnr a nobis et nnno qtiidem sub oculis sunt ne- 
que ipsi nos suspicere possunt. Ergo ut illis aqua, sic 
nobis aer crassus o£^ditur. At amplius non deside« 
ramtis. Quidf talpam num desiderare lumen putas? 
Neque tarn quererer cum deo, quod parum longe quam 
quod fiedsum viderem. Yidesne navem illam? Stare 
nobis videtur: at iis, qui in nave sunt, moveri haec 
▼ilia. Quaere rationem cur ita yideatur: quam ut 
maxime inveneris, quod baud scio an non possis, non 
tu verum testem babere, sed exim non sibieiciaasa fal- 
sum testimonium dicere ostenderis. XXYI; Quid 82 
ego de nave? Yidi enim a te^remum contemm. Ma-« 
iora fortasse quaeris. Quid potest esse sole mains? 
quern mathematici amplius duodeviginti partibus con- 
firmant maiorem esse quam terram. ^ Quantulus/nobis 
videtur 1 Mihi quidem quasi pedalis. Epiourtid au- 
tem posse putat etiam minorem esse eum quam yidea- 
tur, sed non multo : ne maiorem quidem multo putat 
esse vel tantum esse, quantus videatur, xut oculi aut 
nihil mentiantur aut non multum. Ubi ^igitur illud 
est semel % Sed ab hoc credulo, qui numquam sensus 
mentiri putat, discedamus : qui ne nunc quidem, cum 
ille sol, qui tanta incitatione fertur,.ut celeritas eius 
quanta sit ne cogitari quidem poiinii, tamen nobis stare 
Yideatur. Sed, ut minuam > cpnttoVersiam, videte^ 83 
quaeso, quam in parvo lis sit. Quattuor sunt capita, 
quae concludant nihil esse quod nosci, perdpi, compre- 
l&endi possit, de quo haec tota quaestio est, 1& c]^o5Xsva 
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primum est esse aliqubd visum Msum, secandom txm. 
posse id perdpiy tertium, inter quae visa nihil intendt^ 
fieri non posse ut eorum alia percipi poasint^ alia non 
possint, qtiartum nullum esse visum verum a sensa 
profectum, cui non appositum sit visum aliud, quod 
ab eo nihil intersit quodque percipi non poasit. Honun 
quattuor capitum secundum et tertlum omnes conce- 
dunt. Primum Epicurus non dat; ros, quibuscom 
res est, id quoque conceditis. Omnis pugna de qiiarto 

84 est Qui igitur P. Servilium Geminum videbat^ si 
Quintum se videre putabat, incidebat in eius modi vi> 
Sinn, quod peitdpi non posset, quia nulla nota VQnmi 
distinguebatur a faJso : qua distinctione subkta quam 
baberet in C. Gotta, qui bis cum Gemino consul fiiit^ 
agnoscendo eius modi notam, quae falsa esse nxxoi pos- 
set? Kegas trfi.utftm similitudinem in rerum natural 
essa Pugnas omnino, sed cum adversario facilL Ke 
sit sane: videri certe potest. Eallet igitur sensum, 
et si ima fefellerit similitude, dubia omnia reddideiit. 
Sublato enim iudicio illo, quo oportet agnosci, «tiam 
si ipse erit, quem videris, qui tibi videbitur, tameti 
non ea nota iudicabis, qua dicis oportere, ut non possit 

85 esse eiusdem modi falsa. Quando igitur potest tibi 
P. Geminus Quiatus videri, qxdd babes explorati cor 
non posBit tibi Gotta videri qui non sit, quoniam ali- 
quid videtur esse, quod non est? Omnia dicis sui 
generis esse, UThil esse idem, quod sit aliud. Stoicum 
est quidem nee admodum credibile ' nullum esse pilum 
omnibus rebus talem, qualis sit pilus alius, nullum 
granum.' Haec refelli possunt, sed pugnare nolo. Ad 
id enim, quod agitur, nihil interest omnibusne partibus 
visa rea nihil differat an intemosd non possit^ etiani 
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A differat. Sad, si hominiuu similitudo tanta esse non 
potest, ne signorum quidem) Die mihi, Lysippus 
eodem aere, eadem temperatione, eodem caelo atque 
ceteris omnibus, centum Alexandres eiusdem modi 
faoere non posset? Qua igitur notione discemeres? 
Quid! si in eiv^em modi cera centum sigilla hoc 86 
anulo impressero, ecquae poterit in a^oscendo esse 
distinction an tibi erit quaerendus anularius aliqui, 
quoniam gallinarium invenisti Deliacum ilium, qui 
ova cognosceret) XXVII. Sed adhibes artem advo^ 
cstam etiam sensibus. Pictor videt quae nos non vi- 
demus et, simul inHavit tibicen, a perito carmen agnos- 
dtur. Quid? hoc nonne videtur contra te valere, si 
sine magnis artificiis, ad quae pauci accedunt, nostri 
quidem generis admodum, nee videre nee audire possi- 
mus % lam ilia praeclara, quanto artifieio esset sensus 
nostros mentemque et totam constructionem hominis 
fiEibricata natural Cur non extimescam opinandi te-87 
meritatem? Etiamne hoc adfirmare potes, Luculle, 
esse aliquam vim, cum prudentia et consilio scilicet, 
quae finxerit vel, ut tuo verbo utar, quae fabricata sit 
hominem? Qualis ista fabrica est? ubi adhibita? 
quando ? cur ? quo mode ? Tractantur ista ingeniose : 
diapntantur etiam eleganter. Denique videantur sane, 
ne adfirmentur modo. Sed de physicis mox et qui- 
dem ob eam causam, ne tu, qui idem me fiacturum 
panlo ante dixeris, videare mentitus. Sed ut ad ea, 
quae claiiora sunt, veniam, res iam universas profun- 
dam, de quibus volumina impleta sunt non a nostris 
Bolum, sed etiam a Chrysippo :— de quo queri sclent 
St(»oiy dum studiose omnia conquisiorit contra sensus 
et perspicuitatem oontraque omnexa (y>I\svx<^\^i•^cal<sc^ 
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contraque rationem, ipsum sibi respondentem infeii- 
• orem faisse) itaque ab eo armatum esse Cameadem. — 

88 Ea sunt eius modi, quae a te diligentissiine tractota 
sunt. Dormientiuia et Tinolentoram et fuiiosomm 
visa imbecilliora esse dicebas quam idgilantiuiny sioca- 
nim, sanonim. Q\io modo? quia, cum expeirectos 
csset Ennius, non dioeret 'se yidisse Homerum, sed 
visimi esse,' Alcmaeo autem : 

'Sed mihi ne utiquam cor consentit ' 

Similia de yiaolentis. Quasi quisquam neget et qui 
experrectus sit, eum somnia x&ri et cuius furor conse- 
derit, putare non fuisse ea vera, quae essent sibi visa 
in furore. Sed non id agitur : timi, cum videbantur, 
quo modo viderentur, id quaeritur. Nisi vero 'RTininm 
non putamus ita totum illud audivisse, 

* pietas animi../, 

si modo id sonmiavit, ut si vigHans audiret. Exper- 
rectus enim potuit ilia visa putare, ut erant, somnia : 
dormienti vero aequo ac vigilanti probabantur. Quid I 
Iliona somno illo : 

* Mater, te appello...' 

nonne ita credit filium locutum, ut experrecta etiam 

crederet 1 Unde enim ilia : 

* Age adsta: mane, audi: iteradum eadem istaeo mihi!' 

num videtur minorem habere visis quam vigilantes 

fidem] 

89 XXYIII. Quid loquar de insanis 1 qualis tandem 
fuit adfinis tuus, Catule, Tuditanus 1 quisquam sanis- 
simus tam certa putat quae videt quam is putabat 
quae videbantur? Quid ille, qui: 
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* Yideo, video te. Vive, XJlixes, dum licet,' 

nonne etiain bis exclamavit se videre, cum omnino non 
videret ? Quid % apud Euripidem Hercules, cum, ut 
Eurysthei fiHos, ita suos configebat sagittis, cum 
uxorem interemebat, cum . conabatur etiam patrem, 
non perinde movebatur falsis, ut veris moveretur? 
Quidt ipse Alcmaeo tuus, qui negat 'cor sibi cimi 
oculis consentire,' nomie ibidem incitato furore: 

'undo haec flamma oritur %* 

et ilia ddmoeps : 

'Incedunt, incedunt: adsunt, adsuntf me expetuiit:' 

Quid ? cum virginis fidem implorat : 

< Fer mi auxilium, pestem abige a me, flammiferam 
banc vim, quae me excruciat ! 
Caerulea indnctae angui incedunt, circumstant 
cum ardentibus taedis.' 

Num dnbitas quin sibi baec videre videatur? Itemque 
cetera: 

* Intendit crinitus Apollo 
arcum auratum, luna innixus: 
Diana fisu^em iacit a laeva.' 

Qui magis baec crederet, si essent, quam credebat, 90 
quia videbantur ) Apparet enim iam 'cor ciun oculis 
consentire.' Omnia autem baec proferuntur, ut illud 
effidatur, quo certius nihil potest esse, inter visa vera 
et falsa ad animi adsensum nihil interesse. Yos autem 
nihil agitis, cum ilia falsa vel furiosorum vel somnian- 
tium recordatione ipsonun refellitis. !N^on enim id 
quaeritur, quaJis recordatio fieri soleat qoyxxxcl^ q^ 
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experrecti sint, aut eorum, qui furere destiteiint, sed 
' quails visio fuerit aut furentium aut sonmiantium tom 
cum movebantur. Sed abeo a sensibus. 

91 Quid est quod ratione percipi possit ? Dialecticam 
inventam esse dicitis, yeii et falsi quasi disceptatricem 
et iudicem. Cuius veri et falsi? et in qua re? In 
geometriane quid sit verum aut falsiuu dialecticus 
iudicabit an in litteris an in musicisi At ea non 
noYit. In pbilosophia igitur. Sol quantus sit quid 
ad ilium ) Quod sit snmmum bonum qiiid liabet ut 
queat iudicare? Quid igitur iudicabit? quae con> 
iunctio, quae diiunctio vera sit, quid ambigue dictum 
sit, quid sequatur quamque rem, quid repugnet? Si 
haec et horum similia iudicat, de se ipse iudicat. Plus 
autem pollicebatur. Kam haec quidem iudicare ad 
ceteras res, quae sunt in plulosopliia multae atque 

92 magnae, non est satis. Sed quoniam tantum in ea 
arte ponitis, videte ne contra vos tota nata sit: quae 
primo progressu festive tradit elementa loquendi et 
ambiguorum intellegentiam concludendique rationem, 
turn paucis additis venit ad soritas, lubricum sane et 
periculosum locum, quod tu modo dicebas esse vitio- 
sum interrogandi genus. XXIX. Quid ergo ? istius 
yitii num nostra culpa est? Berum natura nullam 
nobis dedit cognitionem finium, ut xdla in re statuere 
possimus quatenus. Nee hoc in acervo tritici solum, 
imde nomen est, sed nulla omnino in re minutatim 
interrogati, dives pauper, clarus obscurus sit, multa 
pauca, magna parva, longa brevia^ lata angusta, quanto 
aut addito aut dempto certum respondeamus [non] 

93 habemus. — ^At vitiosi sunt soritae. — ^Frangite igitur 
eos, si potestis, ne molesti sint. Erunt enim, nisi 
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cavetis. Cantum est, inqxiit. Placet enim ChiysippOy 
cum gradatiin interrogetur, verb! causa, tiia pauca 
sint anne multa, aliquanto prius quam ad multa per- 
veniat quiescere, id est, quod ab his didtur, TJcrvypXieiv. 
Per me yel stertas licet, inquit Gameades, non modo 
qidescas. Sed quid proficit) Sequitur enim, qui te 
ex somno excitet et eodem modo interroget. Quo ia 
numero conticuisti, si ad eum numerum unum addi* 
dero, multane erunt % Progrediere rursus, quoad vide* 
bitur. Quid pluia ? hoc enim Uteris, neque ultimum 
te paucorum neque primimi multorum respondere 
possa Chiius generis error ita manat, ut non videam 
quo non possit accedere. Kihil me laedit> inquit : 94 
ego enim, ut agitator callidus, prius quam ad finem 
veniam, equos sustinebo, eoque magis, si locus is, quo 
ferentur equi, praeceps erit. Sic me, inquit> ante 
Bustineo nee diutius captiose interroganti respondeo. 
Si habes quod liqueat neque respondes, superbus es : 
BL non habes, ne tu qxddem percipis. Si, quia obscura, 
oonoedo. Sed negas te usque ad obscura progredL 
Blustribus igitur rebus insistis. Si id tantum modo, 
at taoeas, nihil adsequeris. Quid enim ad ilium, qui 
te captare yolt> utrum tacentem irretiat te aa loquen- 
tern % Sin autem usque ad novem, verbi • glratia, sine 
dubitatione respondes pauca esse, in d^oibio insistis: 
etiam a certis et illustrioribus cohibes ads^nsxmi. Hoc 
idem me in obscuris facere non sinis« ^ Kihil igitur te 
contra soritas ars ista adiuvat^ quae nee augentis nee 
minuentis quid aut primum sit aut postremum docet. 
Quid? quod eadem ilia ars, quasi Penelbpe telam95 
retezens, tollit ad extremxmi superiora^ XJtrum ea 
vestra an nostra culpa estf Nem]pev'ftmd2bni<^Ti;k?QS^ 
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dialecticae est, quidquid eniintietar — ^id antem appellant 
d^unfAOy quod est quasi effatum — » aut yerum esse aat 
falsum. Quid igitur 1 haec vera an falsa sunt] Si te men* 
tiri dicis idque verum dicis, meutiris cm verum dicb) 
Haec scilicet inexplicabilia esse didtis. Quod est odi- 
osius quam ilia, quae nos non oomprehensa et non per* 
cepta dicixnus. XXX. Sed hoc omitto. lllud quaerOj 
si ista explicari non possunt, nee eorum ullum iudidnm 
invenitur, ut respondere possitis verane an fiaJsa sint^ 
ubi est ilia definitio: ^effatum esse id, quod aut yemm 
aut falsum sit'1 Bebus sumptis adiungam ex his 
sequendas esse alias, alias improbandas, quae sint in 

96 genere contrario. Quo modo igitur lioc condusam 
esse iudicas? ^Si dicis rni/nc lucere et venwh dicis, 
lucet ; dicis atUem nunc lucere et yerum dicis : lucet 
igitur.' Frobatis certe genus et rectissime condusam 
dicitis. Itaque in docendo eu^n primum condudendi 
modum traditis. Aut quidquid igitur eodem modo 
conduditur probabitis aut ars ista nulla est. Vide 
ergo banc condusionem probaturusne sis : 'Si dids te 
mentiri yerumque dicis, mentiris; dids autem te 
mentiri yerumque dicis, mentiris igitur/ Qm potee 
banc non probare, cum probayeris eiusdem generis 

■ ^uperiorem ? Haec Cbrysippea sunt, ne ab ipso quidem 
dissoluta. Quid enim faceret huic conclusionil 'Si 
lucet, lucet; lucet autem: lucet igitur.' Oederet 
scilicet. Ipsa enim ratio conexi, cum concesseris 
superius, cogit inferius concedere. Quid ergo haec 
ab ilia conclusione differt) 'Si mentiris, mentiiia: 
mentiris autem : mentiris igitur.' Hoc negaa te pone 

97 nee approbare nee improbare. Qui igitur magia 
illud t Si ars, si ratio, si yia, si yis denique condur 
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i valet, eadem est 'in utroque. Sed hoc extremum 
n est : postulant ut Bxcipiantur haeo inexplicabilia. 
mum aliquem censeo adeant : a me istam excep- 
m numquam impetrabunt. Etenim cum ab £pi- 
qui totam dialecticam et contemnit et irridet, 
Lmpetrent ut verum esse concedat quod ita effa- 
r, *aut vivet eras ' Hermarchus aut non vivet* 
dialectici sic statuant, omne, quod ita diiunctimi 
uasi ' aut etiam aut non/ non modo verum esse, 
tiam necessarium : vide quam sit catus is, quern 
ardum putant. Si enim, inquit, alterutrum con> 
ro necessarium esse, necesse erit eras Hermarchum 
dvere aut non vivere; nulla autem est in natura 
a talis necessitas. Cum hoc igitur dialectici pug- 
id est, Antiochus et Stoici : totam enim evertit 
iHicam. Nam si e contrariis diiimctio — contraria 
a ea dico, cum alterum aiat, alterum neget, si 
diiunctio falsa potest esse, nulla vera est. Mecum 98 
quid habent litium, qui ipsorum disciplinam 
)r 1 Cum aliquid huius modi inciderat, sic ludere 
eades solebat : ' Si recte conclusi, teneo : sin 
je, TniTia,TYi Diogenes reddet.' Ab eo enim Stoico 
sticam didicerat : haec autem meroes erat dialec- 
im. Sequor igitur eas vias, quas didici ab An- 
0, nee reperio quo modo iudicem 'si lucet, 
,' verum esse ob earn causam, quod ita didici, 
!, quod ipsum ex se conexum sit, verum esse, non 
em 'si mentiris, mentiris,' eodem modo [esse] 
cum. Aut igitur hoc et illud aut, nisi hoc, ne 
quidem iudicabo. 

IXXI. Sed, ut omnes istos aculeos et totum 
oBum genus disput^ndi relin(\ua;9i\\& oe^xidar' 
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musque qui simus, iam explicata tota Gameadis sen- 
tentia Antiocliea ista corruent xmiversa. Nee vero 
quicquam ita dicam, ut quisqiiam id fingi sospioetiir: 
a Clitomaclio sumam, qui usque ad senectatem cam 
Cameade fuit, homo et acutus, ut Poenus, et Talde 
studiosus ac diligens. Et quattuor eius libii sunt de 
sustinendis adsensionibus. Haec autem, quae iam di- 
99 cam, sunt sumpta de prime. Duo placet esse Gameadi 
genera visorum, in uno hanc diyisionem: 'alia visa 
esse quae percipi possint, alia quae non possint,' in 
altero autem : ' alia visa esse probabilia ; alia non pro- 
babilia.' Itaque, quae contra sensus contraque per- 
spicuitatem dicantur, ea pertinere ad superiorem divi* 
sionem : contra posteriorem nihil dici oportere : qua 
re ita placere: tale visum nullum esse, ut perceptio 
consequeretur, ut autem probatio, multa. Etenim 
contra naturam esset, si probabile nilul esset. £t 
sequitur omnis yitae ea, quam tu, Luculle, commemo- 
rabas, eversio. Itaque et sensibus probanda multa 
sunt, teneatur modo illud, non inesse in iis quicquam 
tale, quale non etiam falsum nihil ab eo differens esse 
possit. Sic, quidquid accident specie probabile, si 
nihil se offeret quod sit probabilitati ill! contrarium, 
utetur eo sapiens ac sic omnis ratio yitae gubemabitur. 
Etenim is quoque, qui a vobis sapiens inducitur, multa 
sequitur probabilia, non comprehensa neque percepta 
neque adsensa, sed similia veri: quae nisi probet^ 
100 omnis vita toUatur. Quid enim ) conscendens navem 
sapiens num comprehensum animo habet atque peroep- 
tum se e'x sententia navigaturum % Qui potest % Sed 
si iam ex hoc loco proficiscatur Puteolos stadia triginta^ 
probe navigio, bono gubematore, hac tranquillitats, 
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probabile Tideatur se illuc venturum esse salvum. 
Huius modi igitur visis consilia capiet et agendi et 
non agendi, faciliorque erit, ut albam esse niyem 
probet> quam erat Anaxagoras, qui id non modo ita 
esse negabat> sed sibi, quia sciret aquam nigram esse, 
trnde ilia concreta esset, albam ipsam esse, ne videri 
quidem. Et quaecumque res eum sic attinget, ut 101 
sit visum illud probabile neque ulla re impeditum, 
morebitur. Kon enim est e saxo sculptus aut e 
robore dolatus, habet corpus, babet animum, movetur 
mente, movetur sensibus, ut ei multa vera videantur, 
neque tamen habere insignem iUam et propriam perci- 
piendi notam: eoque sapientem non adsentiri, quia 
possit eiusdem modi exsistere falsum aliquod, cuius 
modi hoc verum. Keque nos contra sensus aliter 
didmus ac Stoici, qui multa falsa esse dicunt, Ion- 
geque aliter se habere ac sensibus videantur. 

XXy^L Hoc autem si ita sit, ut unum modo 
sensibus falsum videatur, praesto est qid neget rem 
nllam percipi posse sensibus. Ita nobis tacentibus ex 
nno Epicuri capite, altero vestro perceptio et compre- 
hensio tollitur. Quod est caput Epicuri ? ' Si uUum 
sensus visum falsum est, nihil percipi potest.' Quod 
vestrum? 'Sunt fklsa sensus visa.' Quid sequitur? 
ut taceam, conclusio ipsa loquitur : ' nihil posse per- 
cipi.' Non concede, inquit> Epicure. Certa igitur 
cum Ulo, qui a te totus diversus est : noli mecimi, qui 
lioc quidem certe, falsi esse aliquid in sensibus, tibi 
adsentior. Quamquam. nihil mihi tam mirum videtur 102 
quam ista dici, ab Antiocho quidem maxime, cui 
erant ea, quae paulo ante dixi, notissima. Licet enim 
liaec quivis arbitratu suo reprehendat, quod ne^\£L\ye^ 
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rem uUam percipi posse, oerte levior leprehensio est; 
quod tamen dicimus esse qiiaedam. probabilia, non Ti- 
detur hoc satis esse vobis. Ne sit : ilia ceite debemns 
e£^gere, quae a te vel maxime agitata sunt: 'nihil 
igitur cenus % nihil audis ] nihil tibi est perspicinimt' 
Explicavi paulo ante Clitomacho auctore quo mode 
ista Cameades diceret. Acdpe quern ad modum 
eadem dicantur a Clitomacho in eo libro, quern ad 
0. Lucilium scripsit poetam, cum scripsisset isdem de 
rebus ad L. Censorinum, eum, qui oonsul cum M. Ma- 
nilio fuit. Scripsit igitur his fere Terbis — sunt enim 
mihi nota, propterea quod earum ipsarum rerum, de 
quibus agimus, prima institutio et quasi disciplina iUo 

103 libro continetur — , sed scriptum est ita : ' Academicis 
placere esse rerum eius modi dissimilitudines, ut aliae 
pmbabiles videantur, aliae contra : id autem non esse 
satis cur alia posse percipi dicas, alia non posse, prop- 
terea quod multa falsa probabilia sint^ nihil autem 
falsi perceptum et cognitum possit esse.' Itaque ait 
vehementer errare eos, qui dicant ab Academia sensuB 
eripi, a quibus niunquam dictum sit aut colorem aut 
saporem aut sonum nullum esse, illud sit disputatum, 
non inesse in his propriam, quae nusquam alibi esset^ 

104 yeri et certi notam. Quae cum exposuisset, adiungit 
dupliciter dici adsensus sustinere sapientem : uno mo- 
do, cum hoc iatelligatur, omiiino eum rei nuUi adseor 
tiri : altero, cum se a respondendo, ut aiit approbet 
quid aut improbet, sustineat, ut neque neget aliquid 
neque aiat. Id cum ita ^t, alterum placere, ut num- 
quam adsentiatur, alterum tenere, ut sequens {Hx>bal»- 
litatem, ubicumque haeo aut occurrat aut defidat^ aut 
^ etiam' aut ' non' respondere possit. f^ec^ ut plaoea^- 
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eum, qui de omnibus rebus contineat se ab adsentien> 
do, moveri tamen et a^re aliquid, reliquit eius modi 
visa, quibus ad actionem excitemur: item ea, qxiae in- 
terrosati in utramque partem respondere possimus, 
«eque?te8 tautum mL. Juodita Z^ sit, Sum sine 
adsensu : neque tamen omnia eius modi visa approbari, 
sed ea, quae nulla re impedirentur. Haee si Tobis non 105 
probamus, sint £alsa sane, inyidiosa certe non sunt. 
I^on enim lucem eripimus, sed ea, quae vos percipi 
oomprebendique, eadem nos, si modo probabilia sint, 
videri dicimus. 

XXXIII. Sic igitur inducto et constitute proba- 
bili, et eo quidem expedite, solute, libero, nulla re im- 
plicato, vides profecto, Luculle, iacere iam illud tuum 
perspicuitatis patrocinium. Isdem enim bic sapiens, 
de quo loquor, oculis quibus iste Tester caelum, terram, 
mare intuebitur, isdem sensibus reliqua, quae sub 
quemque sensum cadunt, sentiet. Mare illud, quod 
nunc Favonio nascente purpureum videtur, idem buic 
nostro videbitur, nee tamen adsentietur, quia nobismet 
ipsis modo caerideum videbatur, mane ravum, quodque 
nunc, qua a sole coUucet, albescit et yibrat dissimileque 
est proximo et continenti, ut, etiam si possis rationem 
leddere cur id eveniat, tamen non possis id verum esse, 
quod yidebatur oculis, defendere. XJnde memoria, si 106 
nihil percipimus? Sic enim quaerebas. Quid? me- 
minisse visa nisi comprehensa non possumus? Quid? 
Poljaenus, qui magnus mathematicus fuisse dicitur, is 
postea quam Epicure adsentiens totam geometriam fal- 
aam esse credidit, num ilia etiam, quae sciebat, oblitus 
^? Atqui, falsom quod est, id percipi non potest, ut 
vobiBmet ipsis placet. Si igitur memoiia ^Tc«^\ax\£ai 
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comprehensarumque remm est, omnia, quae quisqiia 
meminit, habet ea comprehensa atque percepta. Falsi 
autem comprehendi nihil potest, et omnia meminit 
Siron Epicnri dogmata. Yera igitur ilia sunt nune 
omnia. Hoc per me licet : sed tibi aut oonccdendum 
est ita esse, quod minime vis, aut memoriam mihi 
remittas oportet et fateare esse ei locum, etiam si com- 

107 prehensio perceptioque nulla sit. Quid fiet artibusi 
Quibus ? lisne, quae ipsae fatentur coniectura se plus 
uti quam scientia, an iis, quae tantum id, quod videtor, 
secuntur nee habent istam artem yestram, qua vera 
et falsa diiudicent % 

Sed ilia simt lumina duo, quae maxime causam 
istam continent. Primum enim n^atis fieri posse 
ut quisquam nulli rei adsentiatur. At id quidem 
perspicuimi est. Cum Panaetius, princeps prope meo 
quidem iudicio Stoicorum, ea de re dubitare se dicat, 
quam onmes praeter eum StoidL certissimam putant^ 
vera esse haruspicum \re9p(m8a\ auspicia, oracula, som^ 
nia, vaticinationes, seque ab adsensu sustineat : quod is 
potest facere vel de iis rebus, quas illi, a quibus ipse 
didicit, certas habuerint, cur id sapiens de reliquis rebus 
facere non possit? An est aliquid, quod positum vel' 
improbare vel approbare possit^ dubitare non posdit t 
an tu in soritis poteris hoc, cum voles: ille in reliquis 
rebus non poterit eodem mode insistere, praesertim 
cum possit sine adsensione ipsam veri similitudinem 

108 non impeditam sequi % Alterum est, quod negatis 
actionem ullius rei posse in eo esse, qui nullam rem 
adsensu suo comprobet. Primum enim videri oportet 
in quo sit etiam adsensus. Dicunt enim Stoici sensos 
ipsos adsensus esse, quos quoniam appetitio oonse* 
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quatur, actionem seqtii: toUi autem omnia, si visa 
toUantur, XXXTY. Hac de re in utramque partem 
et dicta sunt et scripta multa, sed breyi res potest 
tota oonfid. Ego enim etsi maximam actionem puto 
repugnare visis, obsistere opinionibus, adsensns lubri^ 
OOB sustinere, credoque Clitomacho ita scribenti, Her* 
culi quendam laborem exanclatum a Cameade, quod, 
ut feram et immanem beluam, sic ex animis nostris 
adsensionem, id est, opinationem et temeritatem ex- 
traxisset, tamen, ut ea pars defensionis relinquatur, 
quid impediet actionem eius, qui probabilia sequitur, 
nulla re impediente ? Hoc, inquit, ipsimi impediet, 109 
quod statuet,'ne id quidem, quod probet^ posse percipi. 
lam istuc te quoque impediet in navigando, in conse- 
rendo, in uxore ducenda, in liberis procreandis pluri- 
misque in rebus, in quibus nihil sequere praeter pro- 
babile. 

Et tamen illud usitatum et saepe repudiatum 
refers, non ut Antipater, sed, ut ais, ' pressius.' Kam 
Antipatrum reprebensum, quod diceret consentaneum 
esse ei, qui adfirmaret nihil' posse coiuprehendi, id 
ipsum saltem dicere posse comprehendi, quod ipsi 
Antiocho pingue videbatur et sibi ipsum contrarium. 
Non enim potest convenienter did nihil comprehendi 
posse, si quicquam comprehend! posse dicatur. Illo 
modo potius putat urguendum fuisse Cameadem : cum 
sapientis nullum decretum esse possit nisi comprehen- 
sum, perceptum, cognitum, ut hoc ipsum decretum, 
quod sapientis esset, nihil posse percipi, fateretur esse 
peroeptum. Proinde quasi nullum sapiens aliud de- 
cretum habeat et sine decretis vitam agere possit I 
Sed ut ilia habet probabilia non peixse^tsi) «ifi V^y^W^ 
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ipsuxn, nihil posse percipL Nam si in hoc habere^ 
cognitionis notam, eadem uteretur in oeteiis. Qaam 
quoniam non habet, utitur probabUibos. Itaqne non 
metuit ne oonfiindere omnia videatur et incerta red* 
dere. Non enim, quern ad modum, si qnaaritdm es 
60 sity stellarum numerus par an impar sit, item, si de 
officio multisque aliis do rebus, in quibus versatus 
exeroitatusque sit, nescire se dicat. In inoertis enim 
nihil probabile est, in quibus autem est, in iis non 
deerit sapienti nee quid faciat nee quid respondeat 

111 Ne illam quidem praetermisisti, Luculle, reprehen- 
sionem Antiochi — nee mirum: in prinus enim est 
nobilis — , qua solebat dicere Antiochus Fhilonem 
maxime perturbatum. Cum enim sumeretnr, nnum, 
esse quaedam falsa visa, alterum nihil ea diffene a 
voris, non adtendere, superius illud ea re a se esse 
concessum, quod videretur esse quaedam in yvm 
differentia, earn tolli altero, quo neget yisa a ftlns 
vera differre: nihil tam repugnare. Id ita esset^ si 
nos verum omnino tolleremus. Non facimus. Ns^ 
tam vera quam falsa cemimus. Sed probandi spedes 
est : percipiendi signum nullum habemus. 

112 XXXY. Ac mihi videor nimis etiam nunc agere 
ieiune. Cum sit enim campus in quo exsultare possit 
oratio, cur eam tantas in angustias et in Stoicorum 
dumeta compellimus? si enim mihi cum Peripatetioo 
res esset, qui id percipi posse diceret, ^ quod impressom 
esset e vero,' neque adhiberet illam magnam aooes- 
sionem, ^ quo modo imprimi non posset a flEJso/ cmn 
simplidL homine simpliciter agerem nee magno opere 
contenderem atque etiam, si, cum ego nihil dioerem 
posse comprehendiy diceret ille sapientem interdum 
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>pinari9 non repugnarem, praesortdm ne Cameade 
juidem huic loco yalde repugnante : nunc quid facere 
possum 1 Quaero enim quid sit quod comprehendi 113 
possit. Bespondet mihi non Aristoteles aut Theo- 
phrastuSy ne Xonocrates quidem aut Polemo, sed qui 
lis minor est: 'tale verum quale £Edsum esse non 
possit' Nihil eius modo invenio. Itaque incognito 
limirum adsentiar, id est, opinabor. Hoc mihi et 
Peripatetici et vetus Academia concedit : yos negatis, 
Intiochus in primis, qui me valde movet, vel quod 
unavi hominem, sicut ille me, vel quod ita iudico, 
}olitissimum et acutissimiun omnium nostrae me- 
ncxriae philosophorum. A quo primum quaero quo 
iindem modo sit eius Academiae, cuius esse se pro- 
iteatur ? T7t omittam alia, haec duo, de quibus agitur, 
j[uis umquam dixit aut veteris Academiae aut Peri- 
pateticorum, yel id soliun percipi posse, quod esset 
rerum tale, quale falsum esse non posset^ vel sapientem 
lihil opinari? Certe nemo. Horum neutrum ante 
Senonem magno opere defensum est. Ego tamen 
itrumque verum puto, nee dico temporis causa, sed ita 
>lane probo. 

XXX YI. Blud ferre non possum. Tu cum me 114 
ncognito adsentiri vetes idque turpissimum esse dicas 
)t plenissimum temeritatis, tantum tibi adroges, ut 
exponas disciplinam sapientiae, naturam rerum omnium 
iTolvas, mores iingas, finis bonorum malorumque con- 
(tituas, officia describas, quam vitam ingrediar definias, 
demque etiam disputandi et intellegendi indicium 
licas te et artificium traditurum, perficies ut ego ista 
nnumorabilia oomplectens nusquam labax, nihil opiner ? 
^uae tandem ea est disciplina, ad quam me doducaA^ 

AC, \^ 
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si ab hac abstraxeris? Yereor ne subadroganter faaa^ 
si dixeris tuam. Atqui ita dicas necesse est . Neqiie 
115 vero tu solus, sed ad suam quisque rapiet. Age, 
restitero Peripateticis, qui sibi cum oratoiibos cognft* 
tionem esse, qui claros viros a so instructos dicant 
rem publicam saepe rexisse, sustinuero Epicoreos, tot 
meos familiaris, tarn bonos, tam inter se ATnftTitiff yiros, 
Diodoto quid faciam Stoioo, quem a puero audivif 
qui mecum yivit tot annos? qui habitat apud met 
quem et admiror et diligo? qui ista Antiodiiea 0(m- 
temnit? Nostra, inquies, sola vera sunt. Certe sola, 
si vera: plura enim vera discrepantia esse non possiml 
TJtrum igitur nos impudentes, qui labi nolomus, an Uli 
adrogantes, qui sibi persuaserint scire se solos onmiaf 
Non me quidem, inquit, sed sapientem dioo sdra 
Optime: nempe ista scire, quae sunt in tua disci- 
plina. Hoc pnmum quale est, a non sapiente explipaii 
sapientiam? Sed discedamus a nobismet ipsis, de 
sapiente loquamur, de quo, ut saepe iam dixi, onmis 
haec quaestio est. 
116 In tres igitur partis et a plerisque et a vobismet 
ipsis distributa sapientia est. Pnmum ergo, si placet^ 
quae de natura rerum sint quaesita, videamus : at illud 
ante. Estne quisquam tanto inflatus erroi'e, ut sibi 
se ilia scire persuaserit? Non quaero rationes eas, 
quae ex coniectura pendent, quae disputationibus buc 
et illuc trahuntur, nullam adhibent persuadendi ne-' 
cessitatem. Geometrae provideant, qui se profitentar 
non persuadere, sed cogere, et qui omnia vobis, quae 
describunt, probant. Non quaero ex his ilia initia 
mathematicorum, quibus non concessis digitum pro- 
gredi non possimt. Pimctum esse quod magnitudinem 
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ntdlam habeat: extremitatem et quasi libramentunx 
in> quo nulla omnino crassitudo sit: liniamentum sine 
tolla latitudine [carentem]. Haec cum vera esse con- 
cessero, si adigani ius iurandum sapientem, nee priua 
quam Archimedes eo inspectante rationes omnis de- 
soripseiit eaa, quibus efficitur multis partibus solem 
xz^orem esse quam terram, iuraturum putas? Si 
fecerit, solem ipsum, quem deum censet esse, con- 
tempserit. Quod si geometricis rationibus non est 117 
crediturus, quae vim adferunt in docendo, vos ipsi 
ut dicitis, ne ille longe aberit ut argumentis credat 
.pHlosopliorum, aut, si est crediturus, quorum potissi^- 
jnum? Omnia enim physicorum licet expUcare; sed 
langum est : quaere tamen quem sequatur. Finge 
aliquem nunc fieri sapientem, nondum esse, quam 
potissimum sententiam eliget et disciplinam? Etsi 
quamcumque eliget, insipiens eliget. Sed sit ingenio 
divino, quem imum e physicis potissimum probabit] 
Nee plus uno poterit. Non persequor quaestiones 
infinitas: tantum de principiis rerum, e quibus omnia 
constant, yideamus quem probet: est enim inter 
magnos homines summa dissensio. 

XXXVII. Princeps Thales, unus e septem, cui 118 
sex reliquos concessisse prunas ferunt, ex aqua dixit 
oonstare omnia. At hoc Anaximandro, populari et 
sodali suo, non persuasit : is enim infinitatem natui*ao 
dixit esse, e qua omnia gignerentur. Post eius auditor 
Anaximenes infinitum aera, sed ea, quae ex eo oriren- 
tor, definita: gigni autem terram, aquam, ignem, tum 
ex. his omnia. Anaxagoras materiam infinitani, sed 
ex ea partictdas, similis inter se, minutas, eas primui^ 
ocmfusas, pofltea in ordinem adductas a mente drm^ 
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XenophaneSypaulo etiamantiquioryimumesse omnia no- 
que id esse mutabile et id esse deum neque natum um- 
quam et sempitemum, conglobata figora : FannemideB 
ignem, qui moveat terram, quae ab eo fonnetor: Leo- 
cippus, plenum et inane : Democritas huic in hoc similia^ 
uberior in ceteris: Empedocles baec pervolgata ei 
nota quattuor : Heraclitus ignem : Melissua hoc, quod 
esset infinitimi et immutabile, et fuisse semper et fora 
Plato ex materia in se omnia recipiente mmidum 
factum esse censet a deo sempitemum. Pythagorei 
ex numeris et mathematicorum initiis proficisci Tolunt 
omnia. Ex his eliget Tester sapiens unum aUqaenOy 
credo, quem sequatur : oeteri tot Tiri et tanti repudiati 
119 ab eo condemnatique discedent. Quamcumque Teio 
sententiam probavorit, eam sic animo comprehenMm 
habebit, ut ea, quae sensibus, nee magis approbahit 
nunc lucere, quam, quoniam Stoicus est, hunc man- 
dum esse sapientem, habere mentem^ quae et Be et 
ipsimi fabricata sit et omnia moderetur, moveat^ i^egal 
Erit ei persuasimi etiam solem, lunam, stellas onmifl^ 
terram, mare deos esse, quod quaedam animalis is- 
tellegentia per omnia ea permanet et transeat, fore 
tamen aliquando ut omnis hicmundus ardoie deflagret 
XXXYIII. Sint ista vera — Tides enim iam. me 
fateri aliquid esse veri — , comprehendi ea tamen et 
percipi nego. Cimi enim tuus iste Stoicus sapiens 
syllabatim tibi ista dixerit, Teniet flumen orationB 
aureum fundens Aristoteles, qui ilium desipere dicat: 
neque enim ortuin esse umquam mundum, quod nulb 
fuerit novo consilio inito tam praeclari operis inoeptio, 
et ita esse eum undique aptum, ut nulla Tis tantos 
que&t motus mutationem<\ue moliri, nulla aeinectiis 
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diutumitate temporum exsistere, ut hie omatus urn- 
quam dilapsus occidat. Tibi hoc repudiare, illud 
aut^xL superius sicut caput et iamam tuam defendere 
neoesse erit, cum mihi ne ut dubitem quidem relin- 
quatur. T7t omittam levitatem temere adsentientium, 120 
quanti libertas ipsa aestimanda est non mihi neoesse 
esse quod tibi est? Gur deus, omnia nostra causa 
cum &ceret — sic enim voltis — y tantam Tim natricum 
Tiperarumque fecerit? cur mortifera tam multa ac 
pemieiosa terra marique disperserit? Kegatis haec 
tam polite tamque subtiliter effici potuisse sine di- 
yina aliqua sollertia. Cuius quidem vos maiestatem 
deducitis usque ad apiimi formicarumque peffectio- 
nem, ut etiam inter deos Myrmecides aliquis minu- 
to^ opnsculorum fabricator^ Tideatur. Nega. 121 
sine deo posse quicquam. Ecce tibi e transverso 
!|Jampsaoenus Strato, qui det i»ti deo immunitatem 
magni quidem mimeris: sed cum sacerdotes deorum 
Tacationem habeant, quanto est aequius habere ipsos 
deos! Negat opera deorum se uti ad fabricandum 
mundum. Quaecinnque sint, docet omnia effecta esse 
natura, nee, ut ille, qui asperis et leyibus et hamatis 
nncinatisque corporibus concreta haec esse dicat in* 
teriecto inam. Somnia censet haec esse Democriti non 
dooentis, sed optantis. Ipse autem singulas mundi 
partis persequens, quidquid aut sit aut fiat, naturalibus 
fieri aut fiictum esse docet ponderibus et motibus. 
Ne ille et deiun opere magno liberat et me timore. 
Quis enim potest, cum existimet curari se a deo, non 
et dies et noctes divinum numen horrere et, si quid 
adversi accident — quod cui non accidit 1 — extimescere 
ne id iure eyenerit? Nee Stratoni tamen ad&^GL^^t^ 
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nee vero tibi. Modo hoc, modo illud probabiliiis 
videtur. 

122 XXXIX. Latent ista omnia, LucuUe, ciassis oo- 
cultata et circmnfiisa tenebris, ut nulla acies humani 
ingeni tanta sit, quae penetrare in caelum, terrain 
intrare possit: corpora nostra non novimus: qui sint 
situs partium, quam vim quaeque pars habeat ignora- 
mus. Itaque medic! ipsi, quorum intererat ea nosse, 
aperuerunt, ut viderentur. Nee eo tamen aiunt em- 
pirici notiora esse ilia, quia possit lieri ut patefacta 
et detecta mutentur. Sed ecquid nos eodem modo 
rerum naturas persecare, apeiire, dividere {>068amus, 
ut videamus terra penitusne defixa sit et quasi radi-^ 

123 cibus suis haereat an media pendeat? Habitari ait 
Xenophanes in luna eamque esse terram multarum 
urbiimi et montium. Portenta yidentur, sed tamen 
neque ille, qui dixit, iurare posset, ita se rem habere, 
neque ego non ita. Yos etiam dicitis esse e regione 
nobis, e contraria parte teirae, qui adversis vestigiis 
stent contra nostra vestigia, quos avriTroSa^ yocatis: 
cur miH magis suscensetis, qui ista non asperii<»r, 
quam iis, qui, cimi audiunt, desipere vos arbitran- 
tur? Hicetas Syracusius, ut ait Theophrastus, cae- 
lum, solem, lunam, Stellas, supera denique omnia 
stare censet neque praeter terram rem ullam in 
mundo moveri: quae cum circimi axem se summa 
celeritate convertat et torqueat, eadem effici omnia, 
quae, si stante terra caelum moveretur. Atque hoc 
etiam Platonem in Timaeo dicere quidam arbitrantnr, 
sed paulo obscurius. Quid tu, Epicure ? loquere. Pu- 
tas solem esse tantulum ) Egone % ne bis quidem tan- 
tum ] Et YOS ab illo irridemini et ipsi ilium yioissim 
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^luditis. Liber igitur a tali irrisione Socrates, liber 
Aristo Chins, qui nihil istorum sciri putat posse. 
Sed redeo ad aninnim et corpus. Satisne tandem ea 124! 
nota sunt nobis, quae nervorum natura sit, quae 
venarum) tenemusne quid sit animus, ubi sit? deni- . 
qua sitne an, ut Dicaearcho .visum est, ne sit quidem 
uUus % Si est, tresne partis habeat, ut Platoni placuit, 
rationis, irae, cupiditatis, an simplex unusque sit ? si 
simplex, utrum sit ignis an anima an sanguis an, 
ut Xenocrates, numerus nullo corpore — quod intel- 
legi quale sit vix potest— et, quidquid est, mortale sit 
an aetemum) nam utramque in partem multa dicuntur. 
Horum aliquid vestro sapienti certimi videtur, nostro 
ne quid maxime quidem probabile sit occurrit: ita 
sunt in plerisque contrariarum rationum paria mo« 
menta. XL. Sin ^agis verecundius et me accusas, 125 
non quod tuis rationibus non adsentiar, sed quod 
nullis, vincam animum cuique adsentiar deligam... 
quem potissimumi quem? Democritum: semper 
enim, ut scitis, studiosus nobilitatis fuL TJrguebor 
iam omnium vestrum convicio. Tune aut inane quic- 
quam putes esse, cum ita completa et conferta sint 
omni% ut et quod movebitur oorporum cedat et qua 
quidque cesserit aliud ilico subsequatur ? aut atomos 
Tillas, e quibus quidquid efficiatur, illarum sit dissi- 
millimum? aut sine aliqua mente rem ullam effici 
pOBse praeclaram? et cum in uno mundo omatus 
hie tarn sit mirabilis, innumerabilis supra infra, dextra 
sinistra^ ante post, alios dissinulis, alios eiusdem modi 
mundoB esse? et, ut nos nunc simus ad Baulos Pu< 
teolosque rideamus, sic innumerabilis paribus in locis 
isdem esse uominibus, honoribus, rebua gj^ti&^YLis^T^^ 
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formis, aetatibus, isdem de rebus disputantis ? et, sr 
nunc aut si etiam dormientes aliqnid animo Tideie 
videamnr, imagines extrinsecus in animos nostaxM 
per corpus irrumpere ? Tu vero ista ne asciveris neve 
fueris conunenticiis rebus adsensus. Kihil sentire est 

126 melius l][uam tarn prava sentire. Non ergo id agitnr, 
ut aliquid adsensu meo comprobem; quae tu, vide ne 
impudenter etiam postules, non solum adroganter, 
praesertim cum ista tua mihi ne probabilia quidem. 
videantur. Kec enim divinationem, quam probati% 
ullam esse arbitror, fatumque illud, quo omnia conti- 
neri dicitis, contemno. Ke exaedificatum quidem hunc 
mundum divino consiHo existimo, atque baud scio an 
ita sit. XLI. Sed cur rapior in invidiam? lioetne 
per Tos nescire quod nescio ? an Stoicis ipsis inter ae. 
disceptare, cum his non licebit ? Zenoni et reliquig 
fere Stoicis aether videtur summus deus, mente pra»- 
ditus, qua omnia regantur. Cleanthes, qtii quasi 
maiorum est gentium Stoicus, Zenonis auditor, solem 
dominari et rerum potiri putat. Ita cogimur diiaseii* 
sione sapientium dominum nostrum ignorare, quippe 
qui nesciamus soli an aetheri serviamus. Solis an-- 
tem magnitudinem — ipse enim hie radiatus me intaeri. 
videtur ac monet ut crebro faciam mentionem sui-— ^ 
vos ergo huius magnitudinem quasi decempeda per- 
mensi refertis : huic me quasi malis architectis men- 
surae vestrae nego credere. Ergo dubium est uter 

127 nostrum sit, leniter ut dicam, verecundior? Neqno 
tamen istas quaestiones physicorum extenmnandu 
puto. Est enim animorum ingeniorumque natoiala 
quoddam quasi pabulum consideratio oontemplatioqiie 

• xiaturae. Erigimur, elatiores fieri videmur, humanik 
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]espicimus, cogitantesque supera atque caelestia haec 
aostra ut exigua et minima contemnimus. Indagatio 
ipsa rerum cum maximarum turn etiam occultissi- 
marum habet oblectationem. Si vero aliqmd occurrit^ 
|uod yeri simile videatur, humanissima completur 
animus voluptate. Quaeret igitur haec et vester sa^l28 
piens et hie noster, sed vester, ut adsentiatur, credat, 
Eulfirmet, noster, ut yereatur temere opinari praeclare- 
c[ue agi secum putet, si in eius modi rebus yeri similo 
c[aod sit inyenerit.. Yeniamus nunc ad bonorum ma- 
lorumque notionem : at paulum ante dicendum est. 
N'on mihi videntur oonsiderare, cimi physica ista valde 
^Mlfirmant, earum etiam rerum auctoritatem, si quae 
illustriores yideantur, amittere. Kon enim magis ad- 
sentiuntur neque approbant luoere nunc, quam, cum 
oomix cecinerit^ tum aliquid eam aut iubere aut vetare, 
nee magis ad&rmabunt signum illud, si erunt mensi, 
Bex pedum esse quam solem, quem metiri non possunt, 
plus quam duodeyiginti portibus maiorem esse quam 
terram. Ex quo ilia conclusio nascitur : si sol quan- 
tus sit percipi non potest, qui ceteras res eodem m'odo 
quo magnitudinem solis approbat, is eas res non per- 
cipit. Magnitude autem solis percipi non potest. Qui 
igitur id approbat, quasi perdpiat, nullam rem percipit. 
Besponderint posse percipi quantus sol sit. Non re- 
pugnabo, dum mode eodem pacto cetera percipi com- 
prehendique dicant. Kec enim possunt dicere aliud 
alio magis minusye oomprehendi, quoniam omnium 
rerum una est definitio comprehendendi. 

XLII. Sed quod coeperam: Quid habemus in 129 
rebus bonis et malis explorati ? nempe fines constitu- 
endi sunt ad quos et bonorum et malorum euisudda^ 
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referatur: qua de re est igitur inter summos viros 
maior dissensio? Omitto ilia, quae reliotti iam Ti* 
dentur, ut Henlluin, qui in oognitione et scdentia 
summum bonum ponit: qui cum Zenoms auditor 
esset, yides quantum ab eo dissenserit et quam non 
multum a Platone. Megaricorum Mt nobilis diiid- 
plina, cuius, ut scriptum yideo, princeps Xenophanes, 
quern modo nominavi, deinde eum seouti Parmenides 
et Zeno, itaque ab his Eleatici philosopbi nomina- 
bantur. Post Euclides, Socratis disoipulus, Megareus, 
a quo iidem illi Megarici dicti, qm id bonum solum 
esse dicebant, quod esset unum et simile et idem 
semper. Hie quoque multa a Platone. A Menedemo 
autem, quod is Eretria fuit, Eretriaci appellati, quorum 
omne bonum in mente positum et mentis acie, qua 
verum oemeretur, Herilli similia, sed, opinor, ex- 

130 plicata uberius et omatius. Hos si contemnimus 
et iam abiectos putamus, illos certe minus despicere 
debemus, Aristonem, qui cum Zenonis fuisset auditor, 
re probavit ea quae ille verbis, nihil esse bonum 
nisi virtutem, nee malum nisi quod yirtuti esset 
contrarium : in mediis' ea momenta, quae Zeno voluit, 
nulla esse censuit. Huio smnmum bonum est in his 
rebus neutram in partem moveri, quae aSia^pia ab 
ipso dicitur. Pyrrho autem ea ne sentire quidem 
sapientem, quae aira^eia nominatur. Has igitur tot 
sententias ut . omittamus, haec nunc videamus, quae 

131 diu multumque defensa sunt. Alii voluptatem finem 
esse voluerunt: quorum princeps Aristippus, qui 
Socratem audierat, xinde OyrenaicL Post Epicurus, 
cuius est disciplina nunc notior, neque tamen cum 
Cjrremdda de ipsa Toluptate consentiens. Yoluptatem 
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tuitem et honestatem finem esse Callipho censmt: 
vacare omni molestia Hieronymus : hoc idem cum 
honestate Diodonis : ambo hi PeripateticL Honeste 
Butem yivere fruentem rebus iis, quas primas homini 
natura conciliet, et vetus Academia censuit, ut indi- 
cant scripta Polemonis, quem Antiochus probat 
maxime, et Aristoteles ciusque amici nunc proxime 
▼identur accedere. Introducebat etiam Cameades, 
non quo probaret, sed ut opponeret Stoicis, summum 
bonum esse frui rebus iis, quas primas natura concilia- 
visset. Honeste autem yiyere, quod ducatur a concilia- 
tione naturae, Zeno statuit fLaem esse bonorum, qui 
inventor et princeps Sfcoicorum fuit. 

XLIIL lam illud perspicuum est, omnibus iis 132 
finibus bonorum, quos exposui, malorum finis esse 
contraries. Ad vos nunc refero quem sequar : mode 
ne quis illud tam ineruditum absurdumque respondeat: 
' Quemlubet, mode aliquem.' Nihil potest dici incoh- 
sideratius. Cupio sequi Stoicos. Licetne — omitto per 
Anstotelem, meo iudicio in philosophia prope singu- 
larem — per ipsum Antiochum) qui appellabatur Aca- 
demicus, erat quidem, si perpauca mutavisset, ger- 
manissimus Stoicus. Erit igitur res iam in discrimine. 
Nam aut Stoicus constituatur sapiens aut vejberis 
. Academiae. TJtrumque non potest. Est enim inter 
eos non de terminis, sed de tota possessione contentio. 
Nam omnis ratio yitae definitione summi boni con- 
tinetur, de qua qui dissident, de omni vitae ratione 
dissident. Non potest igitur uterque sapiens esse, 
quoniam tanto opere dissentiunt, sed alter. Si Pole- 
moneuS) peccat Stoicus, rei falsae adsentiens — nam vos 
quidem nihil esse dicitis a sapiente tdxn ^Wi^xoxssl — \ 
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fiin Tora sunt Zenonis, eadem in veteres Academi^xM 
et Peripateticos dioonda. Hie igitur neutri adsentietur! 
133 3in, inquam, nter est prudentior? Quid! cum ipse 
Antiochus dissentit quibusdam in rebus ab bis, quos 
amat, StoiciSy nonne indicat non posse ilia probanda 
esse sapientif Placet Stoicis omnia peccata esse paria. 
At boc Antiocbo vebementissime diaplioet. Liceat 
tandem mihi considerare utram sententiam sequari 
Praecide, inquit: statue aliquando quidlibet. Quid, 
quod quae dicuntur et acuta mihi yidentur in utram- 
que partem et pariaf nonne caveam ne scelus faciamt 
Scelus enim dicebas esse, Luculle, dogma prodere. 
Contineo igitur me, ne incognito assentiar: quod 

134 mihi tecum est dogma commime. Ecce multo maior 
etiam dissensio. Zeno in una yirtute positam beatam 
vitamputat. Quid Antiochus 9 Etiam, inquit^ beatam, 
sed non beatissimanu Deus ille, qui nihil oensuit 
deesse virtuti, homuncio hie, qui multa putat praeter 
virtutem homini partim cara esse, partim etiam ne- 
cessaria. Sed ille vereor ne virtuti plus tribuat quam 
natura patiatip:, praesertim Theophrasto multa diserte 
copioseque dicente. Et hie metuo ne vix sibi oonstet, 
qui cum dicat esse quaedam et corporis et fortunae 
mala, tamen eum, qui in his omnibus sit, beatum 
fore censeat, si sapiens sit. Distrahor: turn hoc 
mihi probabilius, turn illud videtur, et tamen, nisi 
alterutrum sit, virtutem iacere plane puto. Yerum in 
his discrepant. 

135 XLIY. Quidi ilia, in quibus consentiunt, num 
pro veris probare possumus ? Sapientis animum num- 
quam nee cupiditate moveri nee laetitia efferrL Age, 
haec probabilia sane sint: num etiam ilia, numquam 
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timere, nmnquam dolere? Sapiensne non timeat, si 
patiia deleatar) non doleat, si deleta sit? Durum, 
sed Zenoni neoessarium, cui praeter honestum nihil 
est in bonis, tibi vero, Antioche, minime, cui praeter 
honestatem multa bona, praeter turpitudinem multa 
mala yidentur, quae et venientia metuat sapiens ne- 
cesse est et venisse doleat. Sed quaero quando ista 
fuerint ah Academia vetere decreta, ut animum sapi- 
entis commoveri et conturbari negarent? Mediocri- 
tates illi probabant et in omni permotione naturalem 
volebant esse quendam modum. Legimus omnes Cran* 
toris veteris Academici de luctu. Est enim non mag- 
nus, verum aureolus et, ut Tuberoni Panaetius prae- 
cipit, ad verbum ediscendus libellus. Atque illi qui- 
dem etiam utiliter a natura dicebant permotiones istas 
animis nostris datas : metum cavendi causa, miseri- 
€(Mrdiam aegritudinemque clementiae, ipsam iracundiam 
fortitudinis quasi cotem esse dicebant, rocte secusne 
alias yiderimu8« Atrocitas quidem ista tua quo modo 136 
in veterem Academiam irruperit nescio : ilia vero ferre 
non possum, non quo mihi displiceant: sunt enim 
Socratica pleraque mirabilia Stoicorum, quae irapa&o^ 
nominantur, sed ubi Xenocrates, ubi Aristoteles ista 
tetigiti hos enim quafii eosdem esse voltis. Illi imi- 
quam dicerent sapientis solos reges, solos divites, solos 
formososi omnia, quae ubique essent, sapientis esse? 
neminem consulem, praetorem, imperatorem, nescio an 
ne quinquevirum quidem quemquam nisi sapientem ? 
postremo, solum civem, solimi liberum? insipientis 
omnis peregrinos, exsules, servos, furiosos? denique 
Bcripta Lycurgi, Solonis, duodecim tabulas nostras non 
ene leges ) ne urbis quidem aut ciYitA.ti&) xc^ ^s^^36& 
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137 essent sapientium ? Haec tibi, Luoulle, si es adsexunitt 
Antiocho, fSajniliaii tuo, tarn sunt defendenda quam 
moenia: mihi autem bono modo, tantum quantum 
ridebitur, 

XLY. Leg! apud Clitomachum, cum Cameades 
et Stoicus Diogenes ad isenatum in Capitolio starent^ 
A. Albinum, qui turn P. Scipione et M. Marcello 
coss. praetor esset, eum, qui cum avo tuo, Luctdle, 
consul fuit, doctum sane hominem, ut indicat ipsius 
historia scripta Graece, iocantem dixisse Cameadi: 
*Ego tibi, Cameado, praetor esse non Tideor, quia 
sapiens non sum: nee haec urbs nee in ea ciyitas.' 
Turn ille: *Huic Stoico non videris/ Aristoteles 
aut Xenocrates, quos Antiochiis sequi volebat, non 
dubitavisset quin et praetor ille esset et Koma urbe 
et eam civitas incoleret. Sed ille noster est plane, ut 

138 supra dixi, Stoicus, perpauca balbutiens. Yos autem 
mihi veremini ne labar ad opinionem et aliquid ascia- 
cam et comprobem incognitum, quod minime voltia 
Quid consilii datis? Testatur saepe Chrysippus tre6 
solas esse sententias, quae defendi possint, de finibus 
boDorum : circumcidit et amputat mxdtitudinem : ant 
enim honestatem esse finem aut voluptatem aut utnua- 
que : nam qui summum bonum dicant id esse, si vace> 
mus omni molestia, eos invidiosum nomen voluptatis 
fugere, sed in vicinitate versari, quod facere eos etiam, 
qui illud idem cum honestate coniungerent, nee multp 
secus eos, qui ad honestatem prima naturae commoda 
adiungerent : ita tres relinquit sententias, quas putat 

139 probabiliter posse defendi. Sit sane ita — quamquam 
a Polemonis et Peripateticorum et Antiochi finibus 
non &cile divellor, nee quicquam haboo adhuc probi^ 
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bilius — y verum tamen video quam suaviter voluptas 
sensibus nostris blandiatur. Labor eo, ut adsentiar 
Epicuro aut Aristippo. Revocat virtus vel potius 
reprehendit manu: pecudum illos motus esse didt, 
bominein iimgit deo. Possum esse medius, ut, quo- 
niam Aristippus, quasi animum nullum habeamus, 
corpus solum tuetur, Zeno, quasi corporis simus ex- 
pertes, animum solum complectitur, ut Calliphontem 
sequar, cuius quidem sententiam Cameades ita stu- 
■ diose defensitabat^ ut earn probare etiam videretur. 
Quamquam Olitomachus adfirmabat numquam se in- 
tellegere potuisse quid Cameadi probaretur. Sed, si 
istum finem velim sequi, nonne ipsa Veritas et gravis 
et recta ratio mihi obversetur ] Tu, cum honestas in 
voluptate contemnenda consistat, honestatem cum vo- 
luptate tamquam honiinem cum belua copulabis? 
XTiYI. TJnum igitur par quod depugnet reliquum 140 
estj voluptas cum honestate. De quo Chrysippo fait, 
quantum ego sentio, non magna contentio. Alteram 
si sequare, multa ruunt et maxime communitas cum 
hominum genere, caritas, amicitia, iustitia, reliquae 
virtutes : quanim ease nulla potest, nisi erit gratuita. 
Nam quae voluptate quasi mercede aliqua ad officium 
impellitur, ea non est virtus, sed fallax imitatio simu- 
latioque virtutis. Audi contra illos, qui nomen ho- 
nestatis a se ne intellegi quidem dicant, nisi forte, 
quod gloriosum sit in volgus, id honestimi velimus 
dicere : fontem omnium bonorum in corpdre esse, 
banc normam, banc regulam, banc praescriptionem 
esse naturae, a qua qui aberravisset, eum numquam 
quid in vita sequeretur babiturum. Nibil igitur me pu- 141 
tatifl^ baec et alia innumerabilia cum audiam^mft^^TA^ 
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Tarn moveor qoam to, Lucolle, neque me minus homi- 
nem qoam te putaveria. Tantom interest^ quod tOy com 
es commotus, adquiescifl, adsentiria, approbas, verom 
illud oertum, compiehensom, peroeptum, ratumi, fir- 
mum, fixum esse vis, deque eo nulla ratione neque 
pelli neque moveri potes : ego nihil eius modi esse 
arbitror, cui si adsensus sim, non adsentiar saepe fiJso, 
quoniam vera a falsis nullo discrimine separantor, 
praesertim cum indicia ista dialectdcae nulla sint. 

142 Yenio enim iam ad tertdam partem philosophise. 
Aliud indicium Protagorae est, qui putet id cuique 
verum esse, quod cuique yideatur: aliud Cyrenai- 
corum, qui praeter permotiones intimas nihil putant 
esse iudicii : aliud Epicuri, qui omne indicium in seo- 
sibus et in rerum notitiis et in yoluptate constitiiit. 
Plato autem omne indicium veritatis veritatemqae 
ipsam abductam ab opinionibus et a sensibua cogita- 

143 tionis ipsius et mentis esse voluit. Kum quid horum 
probat noster Antiochus % Ble vero ne maiorum qui- 
dem suorum. Ubi enim aut Xenocratem sequitur, 
cuius libri sunt de ratione loquendi multi et multum 
probati, aut ipsum Aristotelem, quo profecto nihil 
est acutius, nihil politius ] A Chrysippo pedem num- 
quam. XLYII. Quid ergo Academici appellamurf 
an abutimur gloria nominis? aut cur cogimur eos 
sequi, qui inter se dissident ? In hoc ipso, quod in 
elementis dialectici decent, quo mode iudicare opor- 
teat verum falsumne sit, si quid ita oonexum est, ut 
hoc, * si dies est, lucet,' quanta contentio est ! Alitor 
Diodoro, aliter Philoni, Chrysippo aliter placet. Quid \ 
cum Cleanthe doctore suo quam multis rebus Ghiysip- 
pus dissidetl quid) duo vel principes dialectioorum, 
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Antipater et Archidemus, opiniosiasimi homines, non- 
ne multis in rebus dissentiunfc ) Quid me igitur, 144 
Lnculle, in invidiam et tamquam in contionem vocas 1 
et qoidem, ut seditiosi tribuni solent, occludi tabemas 
iubesf quo enim spectat illud, cum artificia tolli 
quereris a nobis^ nisi at opifioes concitentur) qui si 
undique omnes oonvenerint, fisunle contra vos incita- 
buntur. Expromam primum ilia invidiosa, quod eos 
omnisy qui in contione stabunt, exsules, servos, in- 
sanoB esse dicatis : deinde ad ilia veniam, quae iam 
non ad multitudinem, sed ad vosmet ipsos, qui adestis, 
pertinent. Negat enim vos Zeno, negat Antiochus 
9cire qnicquam. Quo modo ) inquies : nos enim de- 
fendimus etiam insipientem multa oomprehendere. At 
scire negatis quemquam rem ullam nisi sapientem. 145 
Et hoc quidem Zeno gestu conficiebat. Nam, cum 
extensis digitis adversam manum ostenderat, < visum,' 
inqniebat, 'huius modi est/ Deinde, cum paulum 
digitos contraxerat, 'adsensus huius modi' Turn 
cum plane compresserat pugniunque fecerat, compre- 
hensionem illam esse dioebat : qua ex similitudine 
etiam nomen ei rei, quod ante non fuerat, KaTaXrfij/iv 
imposuit. Gum autem laevam manum adverterat ct 
ilium pugnum arte vehementerque compresserat, sci- 
entiam talem esse dicebat, cuius compotem nisi sapi- 
entem esse neminem. Sed qui sapientes sint aut 
fuerint ne ipsi quidem solent dicere. Ita tu nimc, 
Gatulei lucere nescis nee tu, Hortensi, in tua villa hos 
esse. Num minus haec invidiose dicimtur? nee ta- 14G 
men nimis eleganter: ilia subtilius. Sed quo modo 
to, si nihil comprehendi posset, artificia concidere 
dioebas neque mihi dabas id, quod 'pco\>^Vi<b ^*s»^^\>^ 
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satis magnam vim habere ad artds, aid ego nuiiii tiH 
refero artem sine sdentia esse non posse. An patera* 
tur hoc Zeuxis aut Phidias aut Polyclitus, nihil se sdieb 
cum in iis esset tanta sollertia ? Quod si eos docuisaet 
aliquis quam yim habere dioeretur sdentia, desinerent 
irasci : ne nobis quidem suscenperent, oum dididasentid 
tollere nos, quod nusquam esset, quod autem fiatiBessefc 
ipsis relinquere, Quam i^ationem maiorum etiam coio- 
probat diligentia, qui primum iurare * ex sui animi aeiir 
tentia ' quemque roluerunt, deinde ita teneri ^ si sdens 
falleret/ quod inscientia multa versaretur in yita> tain, 
qui testimonium diceret, ut ' arbitrari ' se diceret etiam 
quod ipse vidisset, quaeque iurati indices oognoTissent^ 
ea non ut esse facta, sed ut ' idderi ' pronuntiarentur. 

147 XLYIII, Yerum, quoniam non solum nanta sig- 
nificat, sed etiam Favonius ipse insusurrat navigandi 
nobis, Luoulle, tempus esse et quoniam satis multa 
dixi, est mihi perorandum. Posthac tamen, cum 
haec quaeremus, potius de dissensionibus tantis sum* 
morum virorum disseramus, de obscuritate naturae 
deque errore tot philpsophorum, qui de bonis eontra- 
nisque rebus tanto opere discrepant, ut, cum plug 
\mo verum esse non possit, iacere necesse sit tot tarn 
nobilis disdplinas, quam de oculorum sensuumqua 
reliquorum mendaciis et de sorite aut pseudomeno, 

148 quas plagas ipsi contra se Stoici texuerunt^ Turn 
Lucullus : Non moleste, inquit, fero nos haec contu- 
lisse. Saepiiis enim congredientes nos, et maxime in 
Tusculanis nostris, si quae videbuntur, requiremu& 
Optime, inquam, sed quid Catuliis sentit ? quid Hoiv 
tensius? Tum Catulus: Egone? inquit, ad patril 
reTolvor sententiara, quam quidem ille Carneadcam 
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esse dicebat, ut percipi nihil putem posse, adsensurum 
autem non percepto, id est, opinaturum sapientem 
existimem, sed ita, ut intellegat se opinari sciatque 
nihil esse quod comprehendi et percipi possit : qua re 
cn-oxvv illam omnium rerum non probans, Uli alteri 
sententiae, nihil esse quod percipi possit, vehementer 
adsentior. Habeo, inquam; sententiam tuam nee earn 
admodum aspemor. Sed tibi quid tandem yidetur, 
Hortensi ? Turn ille ridens : Tollendum. Teneo te, 
inquam : nam ista Academiae est propria sententia. 
Ita sermone confecto Catulus remansit : nos ad navi- 
culas nostras descendimus. 
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NOTES, 



BOOK I. 

§§ 1—14. Summary. Cic. Varro and Atticos meet at CnmM 
(i). Cic, after adroitly remindiDg Yarro that the pro- 
mised dedication of the De Lingua Latvna is too fong 
delayed, turns the conversation towards philosophy, by 
asking Yarfo why he leaves this subject ontoached (3, 3)* 
Yarro thinks philosophy written in Latin can serve no 
useful purpose, and points to the failures of the B(»natt 
Epicureans (4 — 6). He greatly believes in philosoofay, 
but prefers to send his friends to Greece for it, while he 
devotes himself to subjects which the Greeks have not 
treated (7, 8). Cic; lauds this devotion, hut demurs to the 
theoiy that philosophy written in Latin is useless. Latins 
may surely imitate Greek philosophers as well as Ghreek 
poets and orators. He gives reasons why he sho>u]d him- 
self make the attempt, and instancing the sucoeM of 
Brutus, again begs Yarro to write on philosophy (9 — ii). 
Yarro putting the request on one side charges Cic. wiUi 
deserting the Old Academy for the New. Cic. defends 
himself, and appeals to Philo for the statement that the 
New Academy is in harmony with the Old. Yarro refers 
to Antiochus as an authority on the other side. This 
leads to a proposal on the part of Cic. to discuss thoron^^Jy 
the difference between Antiochus and Philo. Yarro agrees, 
and promises an exposition of the principles of Antiochus 

(13, H)- 

§ 1. Noster: our common friend. Yarro was mnch more 
the friend of Atticus than of Cic; see Introd. p. 37. Ntmtio' 
turn: the spelling nunciatum is a mistake; cf. Corssen, Ausspr, 
I. p. 51. AM, Varrone: from M. Varro' s house news came. 
Audissemus: Cic. uses the contracted forms of such subjunc- 
tives, as well as the fall forms, but not intermediate forms like 
audiiisemus, Confestim: note how artfully Cic. uses the dra- 
matic form of the dialogue in order to magnify his attachment 
for Yarro. Ab eivs vilUi: the prep, is absent from the MSS., 
but Wesenberg (Em. M. T, Cic, Epistolarunif p. 6a) shows 
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that it mnst be ingerted. Cio. writes aheste Roma (Ad Fain. v. 
' 5» 4)» patri4i(T, D, v. io6) etc., but not abesse officio {De Off, 
I. 43, where Wes. alters it) or the like. BatU eum longo inter' 
vaUo .- so all the MSS.; but Halm, after Davies, reads 'se visentium 
for satis eum^ qaotuig Ad Att. i, 4; Madv. turn for eum 
(Baiter and Halm's ed. of 1861, p. 854). The text is sonnd; 
the repetition of prononns {ilium, eum) is quite Ciceronian. 
The emphatic iUe is often repeated by the nnemphatio is ; cf . 
T. D. ni. 71, and M, D. F, v. 21. I may note that the separa- 
tion of saXis from longo by the word eum is quite in Cicero's 
style (see my note on 25 quanto id magis). Some editors 
stumble (Goerenz miserably) by taking intervallo of distance in 
space^ instead of duration in time; while others wrongly press 
satis, which only means ''tolerably," to mean "sufficiently." 
The words satis longo intervallo simply =** after a tolerably 
long halt." For the clause ut mas, etc., ct De Or, 11. 13. 
§ 2. Hie pauea primo : for the omission of locuti, cf. the very 
similar passages in D. F, i. 14, lu. 8, also my note on 14. 
Atque ea: Hahn brackets ea, quite needlessly, for its insertion 
is like Cie. Ecquid forte Roma novi : Roma is the ablative, 
and some verb like attulisset is omitted. (So Tumebus.) To 
take it as nom., understanding /octat, is clearly wrong. Per^ 
cowtari: the spelling percunctari rests on false derivation 
(Oorss. I. 36). Ecquid ipse novi: cf. De Or, 11. .13. The MSS. 
have €t si quid, bad Latin altered by Manutius. Istum: some 
edd. ipsum; but Cic. often makes a speaker use iste of a person 
who is present. Goer. qu. Brut, 115, De Or, 11. 228. Velit: 
Walker reads velis with St Jerome. For quod velit = quod quis 
velit, cf. De Or. i. 3a In manihus : so often ; cf. Cat. Mai. 38. 
Idque : MSS. have in the place of this quod with variants que, 
qiuu, qui, quo. Dav. gave quia, which was the vulgate reading 
down to Balm, who reads idque, after Christ. Ad hunc enim 
ipsum: MSS. have eum for enim (eTO. Halm's- G). Such a 
eombination of pronouns is vainly defended by Goer. ; for ex- 
pressions like me iUum ipsum {Ad. Att. ii.i, 11) are not in point. 
Of course if quia be read above, eum must be ejected altogether. 
Qttaedam institui: the De Lingua Latina; see Ad. Att. xiii. 
12. § 3. -E^ Lihone: the father-in-law of Sext. Pom- 

peins; see CsBsar B, Civ, iii. 5, 16, 24. Nihil enim eius modi: 
again all MSS. except Halm's G. have eum for enim, Christ 
oonj. enim eum; so Baiter. Illud...requirere: i.e. the question 
idiieh follows; cf. requiris in 4. Tecum simul: Halm's G. om. 
tecum; but cf. De Or. iii. 330. Mandare m^onumentis — litteris 
iUustrare: Qommon phrases in Cic, e.g. D, F. i. t, T, D, i. i, 
De Div, n. 4. Monumentis : this, and not mohimentis {KalmS 
or monemewtts, is probably the right spelling: cf. Corss. 11. 31 4. 
Ortama: Cic. always writes the prep, after ortvs: cf. M.D.F* 
r. 6^ Oenus: regularly used by Cio. as opus \>^ (^mxiXh^Ydxi Nf^ 
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mean "department of literatnre." Ea res: one of Halm'tf 
MSS. followed by Baiter has ars : on the other hand Bentley 
(if the amicus so often quoted in Davies' notes be really he) 
reads artibua for rebus below. The slight variation, howeTer, 
from res to artibus is such as Gic. loves. Ceteris : the speUing 
caeteris (Klotz) is absolutely wrong ; cf . Oorss. i. 325. Anteee- 
dat : some MSS. give antecellat, a frequent variant; ef. De Off. 

I. 105. §4. Deliberatam — agitatam: Cic as 
usual exaggerates the knowledge possessed by the persotute of 
the dialogue; cf. Introd. p. 38, De Or. 11. i. In promptu: so 

II. 10. Quod ista ipsa... cog itavi : Goer., who half a page faaek 
had made merry over the gloss-hunters, here himself scented a 
miserable gloss; Schutz, Goerenz's echo, expels the words. 
Yet they are thoroughly like Cic. (cf. De Div, ii. i ; Cat, Mai, 
38), and moreover nothing is more Ciceronian than the repeti- 
tion of words and clauses in shghtly altered forms. The 
reason here is partly the intense desire to flatter Yarro. Si 
qtU...8i essent : the first si has really no conditional force; si 
qui like etrtpes merely means **all who;" for a strong instance 
see Ad Fam. i. 9, 13, ed. Nobbe, si a^cusandi sunt, si qui per* 
timuerunt. Ea nolui scribere, etc.: very similar expressioDB 
occur in the prologue to D, F, i., which should be compaied 
with this prologue throughout. § 5. Vides,., 
didicisti: MSS. have vides autem eadem ipse didieisti enim. 
My reading is that of Dav. followed by Baiter. HiJm, after 
Christ, has vides autem ipse — didicisti enim eadem — non posse, 
etc. Similis: Halm, in deference to MSS., makes Cic write i 
and e indiscriminately in the ace. plur. of i-stems. I shall 
write i everywhere; we shall thus, I believe, be far nearer 
Cicero's real writing. Though I do not presume to say that 
his usage did not vary, he must in the vast majorily of 
instances have written i; see Corss. i. 738 — 744. Amafinii 
aut Rabirii: cf. Introd. p. 26. Dejiniunt...parti'Wtttur: n. on 
32. Interrogatione : Faber saw this to be right, but a number 
of later scholars alter it ; e. g. Bentl. argumentatione^ Emesti 
ratione. But the word as it stands has exactly the meaning 
these alterations are intended to secure. Interrogatio is merely 
the conclusio or syllogism put as a series of questions. CI 
Paradoxa 2, with T, D. 11. 42, which will show that interro- 
gatiuncula and conclusiuncula are almost convertible terms. 
See also M, D, F, 1. 30. Nee dicendi nee disserendi: Cic's 
constant mode of denoting the Greek ^opticrj and dcoXcicruif; 
note on 33. Et oratorum etiam: Man., Lamb. om. ettam, 
needlessly. In Ad Fam. ix. 25, 3, the two words eveaa. oeoor 
without any other word to separate them. Fot ercUorum 
Pearce conj. rhetorum. Rhetor, however, is not thus used in 
Cic's phil. works. Utramque vim virtutem: strange that 
Baiter (esp. after Hahn's note) should take ManotioB* far-. 
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fetched conj. unam for virtutem. Any power or faculty (vis, 
dthfa/us) may be called in Gk. dperij, in Lat. virtus. Two 
passages, D. F. in. 73, De Or. in. 65, will remove aU suspicion 
from the text. Verbis quoque novis : MSS. have quanqimm, 
which however is impossible in such a place in Cic. (cf. 
Jf. D. F, V. 68). Ne a nobis quidem : so all the MSS., but 
Orelli (after Emesti) thinking the phrase **arrogantiu8 dictum'^ 
places quidem after accipient. The text is quite right; ne- 
quidem^ as Halm remarks, implies no more than the Germ. 
auch nicht; cf. also Gk. ovS4. Suscipiatur labor: MSS. om. 
the noun, but it is added by a later hand in G. 
j 6. Fpieurunit id est si Democritum: for the charge see D. F. 
1. 17, TV. 13, N. D, I. 73. Id est often introduces in Cic. a 
clause which intensifies and does not merely explain the first 
Clause: exx. in M. D, F. i. 33. Cum causas rerum ejicientium 
sustuleris: cf. D. J^. l 18; the same charge is brought by 
Aristotle against the Atomists, Met. A, 2. Many editors 
from Lamb, to Halm and Baiter read efficientis, which 
would then govern rerum (cf. D. F. v. 81, De Fata, 33; also 
6k. roirjTLKos). But the genitive is merely one of definition; 
the causae are the res ejicientes, for which cf. 24, and Topica^ 
58, proximxts locus est rerum efficientium, quae causae appel- 
lantur. So Faber, though less fully. Appellat : i.e. Am&^mxiB, 
who first so translated drofios. Quae cum contineantur : this 
reading has far the best MSS. authority; it must be kept, 
and adhibenda etiam begins the apodosis. Madvig {Emeu- 
dationes ad Ciceronis Libros Philosophicosj Hauniae, 1825, 
p. 108) tacitly reads continentur without cum: so Orelli and 
Klotz. Goer, absurdly tries to prop up the subj. without 
cum. Quam quibusnam: Durand's em. for quoniam quibus- 
ham of the MSS., given by Halm and also Baiter. Madv. 
{Em, p« J08) made a forced defence of quoniam^ as mark- 
ing a rapid transition from one subject to another (here 
from physics to ethics), like the Gk. iird'y only one parallel 
instance, however, was adduced [T, D. iii. 14), and the usage 
probably is not Latin. Adducerel The note of interrogation 
is Halm's: thus the whole sentence,, so far, explains the 
difficulty of setting forth the true system of physics. If 
quoniam is read and no break made at adducere, aU after quo- 
niam will refer to ethics; in that case there will be a strange 
change of subject in passing from quisqudm to haec ipsa^ both 
which expressions will be nominatives to poterit; further, there 
will be the almost impossible eUipse of ars, scientia^ or some- 
thing of the kind after haec ipsa. On every ground the read- 
ing of Madv. is insupportable. Quid^ haec ipsa : I have added 
'iguid to fill up the lacuna left by Halm, who supposes much 
more to have fallen out. [The technical philosophical terms 
contained in this Bection will be elucidale^ \&\^x. ^ot K^^ 
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Epicurean ignorance of geometry see note on ii. 123.] lUt 
enim simpliciter: "frankly," cf. Ad. Fam, viii. 6, i. PecudU et 
hominis: note on 11. 139. § 7. Sive sequare,,. 

magnum est : for the constr. cf. 11. 1 40. Magnum est : of. qitid 
est magnum, 6. Verum et simplex honum: cf. 35. Quod banum 
...ne suspicari quidem: an opinion often denounced by Cic«; 
see esp. T. D. iii. 41, where Cic.*s Latin agrees very closely 
with the Greek preserved by Diog. Laert. x. 6 (qu. ZeUer, 451), 
and less accurately by Athenaeus, vii. 279 (qu. R. and P. 353). 
Ne suspicari quidem : for this MSS. give nee suspicari; bat 
Madv. (D. i^., Excursus in.) has conclupively shown that nee 
for ne... quidem is post- Augustan Latin. Christ supposes some- 
thing like sentire to have fallen out before nee suspicari : that 
this is vnrong is clear from the fact that in D. F, 11. 20, 30, 
T. D. III. 46, N,D. I. Ill, where the same opinion of Epicnms 
is dealt with, we have either ne suspicari quidem or ne inteUe' 
gere quidem (cf. also In Pisonem 69). Further, ne.,.qmdem is 
esp. frequent with suspicari (D. F, 11. 20), and verbs of the 
kiud {cogitari 11. 82), and especially, as Durand remarked, at 
the end of sentences: e.g. Verr. 11. i, 155. Notice negat...ne 
suspicari quidem without se, which however Baiter inserts, in 
spite of the numerous passages produced from Cic. by Madv. 
{Em. Ill), in which not only se, but me, nos, and other accusa- 
tives of pronouns are omitted before the infi[nitive, after verbs 
like negat, Cf. also the omission of sihi in Paradoxa 40. 
Si vero : this, following sive enim above, is a departure from 
Cic.'s rule, which is to write sive — sive or si — «in, but not si — 
sive or sive — si. This and two or three other similar passages 
in Cic. are explained as anaoolutha by Madv. in a most im- 
portant and exhaustive excursus to his D, F, (p. 785, ed. 2), 
and are connected with other instances of broken sequence. 
There is no need therefore to read sive here, as did Turn. 
Lamb. Dav. and others. Quam nos...prohamu8: of. Introd. p. 
62. Erit explicanda: for the separation of these words by 
other words interposed, which is characteristic of Cic, see 11, 
17. I am surprised that Halm and Baiter both follow Emesti 
in his hypercritical objection to the phrase explicare Aeade- 
miam, and read erunt against the MSS., making iUa pluraL 
If erunt is read, erit must be supplied from it to go with diste* 
rendum, which is harsh. Quam argute* quam obscure: at first 
sight an oxymoron, but argute need not imply clearness; it 
means merely ** acutely." Quantum possum: some MSS. have 
quantam, which is scarcely Latin, since in Cic. an accusative 
only follows nequeo, volo, malo, possum, and such verbs when 
an infinitive can be readily supplied to govern it. For veUe 
see a good instance in D. F. iii. 68, whore consult Madv. 
Constantiam: the notions of firmness, consistency, and oleuN 
nesB oi mind are bound up in this word; cf. n. 53. Apitd 
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Platonem: TinuieuSy 47 b, often quoted or imitated by Gio. ; cf. 
De Leg. i. 58, Laelius 20, 47, T. D. l 64. 
§ 8. id e8t,,Juheo: these words have been naturally supposed ' 
a gloss. But Cicero is nothing if not tautological: he is fond 
of placing slight variations in phrase side by side. See some 
remarkable instances of slightly varied phrases connected by 
id est in D. F. i. 72, u. 6, 90. I therefore hold Halm and 
Baiter to be wrong in bracketing the words. Ea a: Lamb., 
objecting to the soxmd (which is indeed not like Cic), would 
read e for n, which Halm would also prefer. De, aby and ex 
follow haurire indifferently in Gic. JRivulos consectentur : so 
"Wordsworth, " to hunt the waterfalls." The metaphor involved 
in.fontihus — rivulos is often applied by Cic. to philosophy; see 
esp. a sarcastic passage about Epicurus in N, D. i. 120. Nihil 
enim magno opere: magno opere should be written in two words,^ 
not as magnopere; cf. the phrases maximo opere, nimio opere; 
tiie same holds good of ianto opere, quanto opere, L. Aelii: 
MSS. Laelii, The person meant is L. Aelius Stilo or Praeco- 
sinns, the master of Yarro, and the earliest systematic gram- 
marian of Bome. See Quintil. Inst. Or. x. i. 99, Gellius x. 21, 
Bneton. Oramm. 3. Occasum: an unusual metaphor. Menip- 
pum: a Cynic satiiist; see Diet. Biogr, Considerable frag- 
ments of Yarro's Menippean Satires remain, and have often 
been edited — ^mosi recently by Kiese (published by Teubner). 
Imitati non interpretati: Cic. D. F.t. 7, gives his opinion as to 
the right use to be made of Greek models. + Quae quo : these 
"words are evidently wrong. Halm after Faber ejects qtiaej and 
is followed by Baiter. Yarro is thus made to say that he stated 
many things dialectically, in order that the populace might be 
enticed to read. To my mind the fault lies in the word quo, 
tot which I should prefer to read cum {^quom^ which would be 
written qudia the MSS.). The general sense would then be. 
"Having introduced philosophy into that kind of literature 
which the unlearned read, I proceeded to introduce it into that 
which the learned read." Laudationibus : \6yois iinTa4>Lois; 
cf. AdAtt. Jan. 48, where Yarro's are mentioned, f Philosophe 
scribere : the MSS. all give philosophie. Elotz has philoso- 
phiam^ which is demonstrably wrong; physicd, musica etc. 
scribere may be said, but not physicam, musicam etc. scribere. 
The one passage formerly quoted to justify the phrase philoso- 
phiam scribere is now altered in the best texts (T. i>. v. 121, 
where see Tischer). Goer, reads philosophiae scribere: hia 
explanation is, as Orelli gently says, *'vix Latina." I can 
scarcely think Halm's philosophe to be right ; the word occurs 
nowhere else, and Cic. almost condemns it by his use of the 
Greek ^i\o(r6<p<as {Ad Att. xiii. 20). In older Greek the adverb 
does not appear, nor is ^iX6<ro<ftoi used as an adjective much; 
yet Cic. uses philosophas adjectivally in T. i>. v. 12 1^ Cq,U 
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Mai, 22y N, D. III. 23, just as he uses tyranntu {De Rep. m. 
45), and anapaestvs {T. D. iii. 57). Might we not read pJUloso- 
phiSf in the dative, which only requires the alteration of a 
single letter from the MSS. reading? The meaning would 
then be '* to write for philosophers," which would agree with 
iny emendation cum for qtio above. PhilosopHce would be a 
tempting alteration, but that the word 0tXoo-o0{«cos is not 
Greek; nor do philosophicus, philosophice occur till very late 
Latin times. Si modo id conaecuti Bumus: ef. Brut, 316. 

§ 9. Sunt i8ta:=^<m ravra; so often, e. g. LaeL 
6. Some edd. have sinty which is unlikely to be right. Nos in 
nostra... Augustine (Be Civ. Dei vi. 2) quotes this with the 
teading redtixerunt for deduxenmty which is taken by Baiter 
and by Halm, who quotes with approval Durand's remark, 
^*deducimiL8 honoris causa sed err antes reducimus humanitatis." 
The words, however, are almost convertible: see Cat. Mai. 63. 
In Lael. 12, Brut. 86, we have reducerey where Durand*s rok 
requires deducere; on the other hand cf. Ad Herennium iv.64, 
hospites domum deducere. Aetatem patriae etc. : August. {De 
Civ. Dei vi. 3) describes Varro's **Libri Antiquitatum** (re- 
ferred to in 8), in which most of the subjects here mentioned 
were treated of. Descriptiones temporum: . lists of dates; so 
Xp6voi is technically used for dates, Thuc. v. 20^ etc. Tu sacer' 
dotum: after this Lamb, inserts munera to keep the balance of 
the clauses. Cic. however is quite as fond of variety as of 
formal accuracy. Domesticam — bellicam: opposed like domi 
bellique; cf. Brut. 49, De Of. 1. 74. Augustine's reading 
puhlicam shows him to have been quoting from memory. 
Sedem: so the best MSS. of Aug. ; some edd. here give sedium. 
The argument for sedem is the awkwardness of making the 
three genitives, sediumy regionum, locorumy dependent on the 
accusatives, Tzomina, generay ojicia, causas. Cic. is fond of using 
sedesy locuSy regio together; see Pro Murena, 85, Pro Cluentio, 
171, quoted by Goer. Omnium divinarum humxinarumque 
rerum: from the frequent references of Aug. it appears that 
the ^^Libri Antiquitatum" were divided into two parts, one 
treating of res humanaey the other of res divinae (De Civ. Deiy 
TV. I, 27, VI. 3). Et litteris luminis: for luminiSy cf. T. D. i. 
5. Et verbis: Manut. reads rebv4s from 26. Varro's researches 
into the Latin tongue are meant. Multis locis incoha^ti: 
Varro*s book "De Philosophia^^ had apparently not yet been 
Written. ^ § 10. Causa = Trp6<f>a<ns. Proha- 

bilem = specious. Nesciunt: Halm with his one MS. G, which 
is the work of a clever emendator, gives nescient to suit malent 
above, and is followed by Baiter. It is not necessary to force 
on Cic. this formally accurate sequence of tenses, which Halm 
himself allows to be broken in two similar passages, 11. 20, 105. 
Sed da mihi nuncy'satisne probasf So all MSS. except G, which' 
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has the erideni conj. sed ea (ecmC) mihi non sane probas. ThiU 
last Bcdter gives, while Habn after Durand reads sed earn miki 
non satis probaSf which is too far from the MSS. to please me. 
The text as it stands is not intolerable, though da mihi foF 
die miAi is certainly poetic. Da te mihi (Manut., Goer., Orelli) 
is far too strong for the passage, and cannot be supported by 
fn, Brut, 306, Ad Fam* n. 8, or such-like passages. Attiits: the 
old spelling Accius is wrong. 8% qui...imitati: note the coUo* 
eation, and cf. 17. Halm needlessly writes sint for MSS. stmt. 
For this section throughout cf. the prologues to I>. F. i., T. J>, 
1. and II. § 11, Procuratio: for the proper 

meaning of procurator and procuratio see Jordan on Pro 
Caeeina 55. Implieatwn et constrictum: the conjunction 
introduces the intenser word, as usual; cf. 17 plenam ac 
irefertam^ n. 127 exigua et minima; so «cai in Greek. Incltua 
habeham: ct T. D, i. i. Obsolescerent, used of individual 
memOTy, is noteworthy. Percussus vohtere: many edd. givo 
the frequent variant perculsus. The volnus, which Goer. &id8 
80 mysterious, is the death of TulHa; of. N. D. i. ^ De Conso- 
loHtme^ fragment 7, ed. Nobbe, and Introd. p. 39. Aut...aut.^. 
aut...aut. This easting about for an excuse shows how low 
philosophy stood in public estimation at Bome. See Introd. 
p. 99. The same elaborate apologies often recur; of. esp. the 
exordium of N. D. i. § 12. Bruins: the same 

praise often recurs inD. F., and the Brutus, Graecia desidertt: 
so all Halm's MSS., except G, which has Oraeca, Halm (and 
after him Baiter) adopts the conj. of Aldus the younger, Graeca 
desideres. A reviewer of Halm, in Schneidewin's Phiiologus 
zxiv. 483, approves the reading on the curious ground that 
Bmtus was not anxious to satisfy Greek requirements, but 
rather to render it unneoessaiy for Bomans to have recourse to 
Greece for philosophy. I keep the MSS. reading, for Greece 
with Cicero is the supreme arbiter of performance in philoso- 
phy; if she is satisfied the philosophic world is tranquil. C^. 
Ad Att. I. 90, 6, 1). F. I. 8, Ad Qu. Fr, 11. 16, 5. I just note 
the em. of Tumebus, a Oraecia desideres^ and that of Dav. 
Graecia desideretur. Eandem sententiam: of* Introd. p. 561 
Aristum: cf. 11. 11, and M, D. F, v. 8. 

§ 13* 'Sitn« te: = <roC 9lx^» Belictam: Cic. very rarely omits 
esse; see note on n. 77 ; for Cicero's supposed conversion see 
Introd. p. 20. Veterem illam: MSS. have iam for Ulam, The 
position of iam would be strange ; in the passage which used to 
be compared, Pro Cluentio 16, Classen and Baiter now om. the 
word. Further, vetiu and nova can scarcely be so barely used 
to denote the Old and the New Aeademy. The reading illam 
is from Madv. {Em, 115), and is supported by illam veterem 
(18), ilia antiqua (23), istius veteris (i>. F^ v. 8), and similar 
usee. Beatl. (followed by Halm and Bait.\ Umik& iam «csmn 
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prises the last two syllables of Academianif whidi he reacts. 
(jorrecta et emendcUa : a fine sentiment to come from a oon« 
servative like Cic. The words often occur together and iUus- 
irate Cic.*s love for small diversities of expression; cf. ie 
Leg, in. 30, B, F,iy, 21, also Tac. Hist, i, 37. Negat: MSS. 
have negaret, but Gic. never writes the subj. after quamquam 
in oratio recta, as Tac. does, nnless there is some conditional 
or potential force in the sentence; see M, D. F. ni. 70. 
Nothing is commoner in the MSS. than the substitution of the 
imp. subj. for the pres. ind. of verbs of the first oonjug: and 
vice versa. In libris: see 11. 11. Jhuis Academias: for the 
various modes of dividing the Academy refer to B. and P 
404. Contra ea Philonis: MSS. have contra Philonis merely^ 
ezc. Halm's V., which gives Philonem, as does the ed. Bom. 
(147 1 ). I have added ea, Orelli quotes Ad Att, xii. 23, a, ex 
ApoUodori, Possibly the MSS. may be right, and li&rof may 
be supplied from libris above; so in Ad Att, ziii. 32^ a, DU 
caearchi vepi \fn;x*h utrosque, the word libros has to be supplied 
from the pieceduig letter; cf. a similar ellipse of bona in 19, 
12, Madvig's PhiUmia is improbable from its non-appearance 
elsewhere, while the companion adjective Antiochius is fre- 
quent. Halm inserts sententiam: a neroic remedy. To make 
contra an adv. and construe Philonis Antiockus together, sup- 
plying auditor, as is done by some unknown commentators 
who probably only exist in Goerenz's note, is wild, and cannot 
be justified by D, F. v. 13. § 14. A qua absum 

iam diu: MSS. have strangely aqua absumtam diu, changed 
by Manut. Renovari: the vulg. revocari is a curious instance 
of oversight. It crept into the text of Goer, by mistake; ten 
in his note he gave renovari. Orelli — ^who speaks of Groerenz*8 
**prae8tanti8sima recensio" and founds his own text upon it 
two years after Madvig's crushing exposure in hJB Em, oftoi 
quoted by me — not only reads revocari, but quotes renovari as 
an em. of the ed. Victoriana of 1536. Frcnn OreUi, Elotz, 
whose text has no independent value, took it. Renovare in Oic 
often means 'Uo refresh the memory;" e.g. 11, Brut, 315. 
Nisi nwlestum est: like nisi alienum putas, a variation on the 
common si placet, si videtur. Adsidamus: some MSS. have 
adsideamus, which would be wrong here. Sane istud: Halm 
istuc from G. Inquit: for the late position of this word, which 
is often caused by its afQjiity for quoniam, quidem, etc., cf. 
M. D, F. III. 20. Qime cum essent dicta, in conspectu consedimus 
{omnes) : most edd. since Gulielmus print this without essent 
as a hexameter, and suppose it a quotation. But firstly, a 
verse so commonplace^ if familiar, would occur elsewhere in 
Oic. as others do; if not familiar, would not be given without 
ihe name of its author. Secondly, most MSS. have sint or 
euent before dicta. It is more probable therefore that omui 
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was* added from an inyoluntaiy desire to make up the hex- 
ameter rhythm. Phrases like quae cum essent dicta... con* 
tedimui often oconr in similar plaoes in Cic.'s dialogaes: cf. 
De Div. n. 150, and Augustine,, the imitator of Cic, Contra 
Aeademicos, 1, 35; also consedimus at the end of a clause in 
Brut. 24,. and coimditur in J)e Or, iii. 18. Mihi vero: the 
omission of inquit, which is strange to Goer., is well illustrated 
in M, 2). F, I. 9. There is an odd ellipse of laudasti in 
J). F. V. 81. 

§§ 15 — 42. Antiochus* view of the history of Philosophy. 
Pirst part of Varro's Exposition, 15 — 18: Summary. 
Socrates rejected physics and made ethics supreme in 
philosophy (15). He had no fixed tenets ; his one doctrine 
being that wisdom consists in a consciousness of ignorance. 
Moralexhortation was his task (16). Plato added to and 
enriched the teaching of his master; from him sprang 
two schools which abandoned the negative position of 
Socrates and adopted definite tenets, yet remained in 
essential agreement with one another — the Peripatetic 
and the Academic (17, t8). 

§ 15. '^ rebus.,. involutU: physical phenomena are often 
spoken of in these words by Cic, cf. 19, Tinuietu c. i., JD. F. i» 
64, IT. 18, V. 10, N. JD. I. 49. Ursinus rejected ab here ; bu^ 
the insertion 01- omission of ab after the passive verb depends 
(m the degree to which natura is personified ; if 28 be con)- 
pared with Tim. c. i, this will be clear. Jnv(>{fiti«:= veiled; 
et. involuerum, Cic. shows his feeling of the metaphor by 
adding quasi in 11. 26, and often. Avocavisse 

philosophiam: this, the Xenophontic view of Socrates, was the 
popular one in Cicero's time, cf. 11. 123, T. JD. v. 10, JD. J'', r. 
87, 88, also Yarro in Aug. De Civ. Dei, viii. 3. Objections to it, 
however, occurred to Cic, and were curiously answered in De 
Rep, I. 16 (cf. also Yarro in Aug. JDe Civ. Dei, vni. 4). The 
same view is supposed to be found in Aristotle: see the 
passages quoted by B. and P. 141. To form an opinion on 
this difficult question the student should read Schleiermacher'a 
Essm ^ on the Worth of Socrates as a Philosopher (trans. 
by l&rlwall), and Zeller's Socrates arid the Socratic Schools^ 
Eng. Trans., pp. 112 — 116 [I dissent from his view of Aris- 
toilers evidence]; also Schwegler's Handbook, so far as it 
telates to Socrates and Plato. Nihil tamen ad bene vivendum 
valere: valere is absent from MSS., and is inserted by Halm; 
its use in 21 makes it more probable than conferre, which is in 
ed. Bom. (147 1). Gronovius vainly tries t^ justify the MSS. 
reading by such passages as D, F. i. 39, T, D, i. 70. The 
strangeBt'eUipse with nihil ad elsewhere in Cic. ia m De \a^\. 
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I. 6. § 16. Hie... ilium: for this r^etition of 

pronouns see M, D. F, rr. 43. Varie et copiose : MSS. omit 
€t, but it may be doubted whether Cic. would let two adverbt 
stand together without et^ though three may (cf. u. 63), and 
though with pairs of nouns and adjectives, et often is left out, 
as in the passages quoted here by Manut., Ad Att, rv. 3, 3, Ad 
Fam, XIII. 24, XIII. 28 ; cf. also the learned note of Wesenberg, 
reprinted in Baiter and EEalm's edition of Cic.^s philosophical 
works (1861), on T. D. iii. 6. Varie et copiose is also in De 
Or. iL 240. Cf. the omission of que in 33, also 11. 63. Per* 
scripti : Cic. like Aristotle often speaks of Plato's dialogues as 
though they were authentic reports of Socratic conversations ; 
ct IL 74. Nihil adfirmet : so 7. I>. i. 99. Eoque praestare 
ceteris: this is evidently from Plato ApoL p. 21, as to the 
proper understanding of which see note on il 74.* Ab ApoU 
line: Plato Apol. 31 a. Omnium: Dav. conj. hominum need- 
lessly. Dictwm: Lamb., followed by SchUtz, reads iudicatum; 
it is remarkable that in four passives where Cic. speaks of this 
very oracle {Cato Mai, 78, Lael. 7, 9, 13) he uses the verb 
iudicare. Una omnis : Lamb, hominis ; Baiter also. Omnts 
eius oraUo tamen : notwithstanding his negative dialectic, he 
gave positive teaching in morals. Tamen for MSS. tarn or turn 
is due to Gruter ; Halm has tarUum, Tam^ tum^ and tom^n are 
often confused in MSS. , e.g. In Verr. (Act. 11.) i. 3, 65, il 55, i n^ 
V. 78, where see Zumpi Goer, abuses edd. for not knowing that 
tum...etf tum.. que, et...tum^ correspond in Cic. like turn. ..cum, 
turn... turn. His proofs of tiiis new Latin may be sampled by 
Ac, IL I, 43. Ad virtutis studium cohortandis : this broad 
assertion is distinctly untrue: see Zeller^s Socrates 88, wiA 
foot-note. § 17. Jrariv4s et multiplex^ et copiosus :. 

these characteristics are named to account for. the branching, 
off from Plato of the later schools. For multiplex '* many- 
sided,*' cf. T, D. Y, II. Una et consentiens : this is an opinion 
of Antiochus often .adopted by Cic in his own person, as ia 
D. F, IV. 5, De Leg. i, ^8, De Or, in. 67. Five ancient philo- 
sophers are generally included in this supposed hannoniouB 
Academico-Peripatetic school, viz. Aristotle, Theophrastus,' 
Speusippus, Xenocrates, Polemo (cl D. F, iv. 2) ; sometimes 
Crantor is added. The harmony was supposed to have been first 
broken by Polemo's pupils: so Varro says (from Antiochus) 
in Aug. De Civ, Dei. xix. i ; cf. also 34. Antiochus doubt- 
less rested his theory almost entirely on the ethical resem- 
blances of the two schools. In D. F. v. 21, which is taken 
direct from Antiochus, this appears, as also in Varro (in Aug. as 
above) who often spoke as though ethics were the whole of 
philosophy (cf. also De Off, iii. 20). Antiochus probably 
made light of suck dialectical controversies between the two 
schools as that about tdcai, which had long ceased. Krische. 
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Uher Cicero's Ahademika'p. 51, has some good remarks. N(h 
minibus : the same as vocabulis above. Cic. does not observe 
Yarro's distinction (De L, L^ ix. i) which confines nomen to 
proper nonns, vocabulum to common nouns, though he would 
not use vociMlum as Tac. does, for the name of a person 
(Annals zii. 66, etc.). . Quasi her edem.,, duos autem: the conj.- 
<of Giaconus "ex asse heredem., secundos autem" is as acute as 
it is absurd. Zhios : it is difficult to decide whether this or 
fluo is right in Cic. ; he can scarcely have been so inconsistent 
as the MSS. and edd. make him (cf. Baiter and Halm*s ed., 
Ac. n. II, 13 with De JHv. i. 6). The older inscr. in the 
Corpus vol. I. have duo, but only in dvxyviros ; two near the 
time of Cic. (C J. vol. i, nos. 571 and 1007) give duos^ which 
Cic. probably wrote. Duo is in old Latin poets and Virgil. 
Chalcedonium: not Calchedonium as Klotz; cf. Gk. Xa\Kijd6viov. 
Pra^tantissimos : B.Almwrong\j ; cf. Brut. 125. Stagiritem: not 
Stagiritam&slLainh.y for Cic, exc. in a few nouns like Persa^pi' 
rata, etc., which came down from antiquity, did not make Greek 
nouns in -17s into Latin nouns in -a. See M. D.F. 11. 94. Coetus 
...soliti: of. 10. Platonis ubertate, of, Quintilian's *Hlla Livii 
lactea ubertas." Plenam ac refertam ; n. on 11. Dubitationem . 
Halm with one MS., G, gives dubitantem ; Baiter duMtanter. 
Why alter ? Ars qvaedam philosophiae : before these words bXL 
Halm's MSS., exc. G, insert disserendi, probably from the line 
above ; Lipsius keeps it and ejects philosophiae, while Lamb., 
Dav. read philosophia in the nom. Yarro, however, would never 
say that philosophy became entirely dialectical in the hands of 
the old Academics and Peripatetics. Ars= rix^i & set of definite 
roles ; so Yarro in Aug. (as above) speaks of the certa dogmata 
of this old school as opposed to the incertitude of the New 
Academy. DescHptio: so Halm here; but often discriptio. 
The Corp. Inscr., vol. i. nos. 198 and 200, has thrice discriptos 
or discriptum, the other spelling never. § 18. UC 

mihi quidem videtur : MSS. transpose quidem and videtur, as- 
in 44. Quidem, however, nearly always comes closely after the. 
pronoun ; see M. D. F. iv. 43, cf. also i. 7 1 , iii. 28, Opusc. i. 406. 
Expetendarum fugiendarumque : alperuv Koi <t>^vKTwv, about 
which more in n. on 36. The Platonic and Aristotelian ethics 
have indeed an external resemblance; but the ultimate bases 
of the two are quite different. Li rejecting the Idea of the 
Good, Aristotle did away with what Plato would have con- 
sidered most valuable in his system. The ideal theory, how- 
ever, was practically defunct in the time of Antiochus, so that 
the similarity between the two schools seemed much greater than 
it was. Non sus Minervam : a Greek proverb ; cf . Theocr. Id.^ 
V. 13, De Or, n. 233, Ad Fam. ix. 18, 3. Binder, in his German! 
translation of the Academica, also quotes Plutarch Prcec. 
Polit, 7. Inepte...doc'et: elliptic for inepte docet^ quisq^kU^ 
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docet Nostra atque nostras : few of the editors liave nnder* 
stood this. Atticas affects everything Athenian, and speaJcB 
as thongh he were one of them ; in Cic.*s letters to him Uie 
words " tui cives^" meaning the Athenians, often oooor. Quid 
me putaSf i. e. velle. Exhihiturvm : Halm inserts me before 
this from his one MS. G, evidently emended here by its 
copyist. For the omission of me, of. note on 7. 

§§ 19—23. Part n. of Yarro's Exposition: Antioehos* 
Ethics. Summary. The threefold division of philosofdiy 
into i^OtKrfy ^viTiKifit dia\€KTucij, Goodness means obedience 
to nature; happiness the acquisition of natural advan- 
tages. These are of three kinds, mental, bodily, and ex- 
ternal. The bodily are described ^19); then the mental, 
which fall into two classes, congenital and acquired, vir- 
tue being the chief of the acquired (20) ; then the external, 
which form with the bodily advantages a kind of exercise- 
ground for virtue (21). The ethical standard is then suc- 
cinctly stated, in which virtue has chief part, and is 
capable in itself of producing happiness, though not the 
greatest happiness possible, which requires the possession 
of all three classes of advantages (22). With this ethical 
standard, it is possible to give an intelligent account of 
action and duty (23). 

§ 19. Hatio triplex: Plato has not this division, either 
consciously or unconsciously, though it was generally attri* 
buted to him in Cicero's time; so by Varro himself (from 
Antiochus) in Aug. De Civ. Dei viii. 4, and by Diog. Laert 

III. 56 (see B. and P., p. 195). The division itself cannot be 
traced farther back than ^nocrates and the post- Aristotelian 
Peripatetics, to whom it is assigned by Sext £mp. Adv, Math. 
VII. 16. It was probably first brought into strong prominence 
by the Stoics, whom it enabled more sharply and decisively to 
subordinate to Ethics all else in philosophy. Of. esp. M. D, F. 

IV. 3. Quid verum...repugnans iudicando : MSS. exo. G 
have et before quid falsum^ whence Elotz conj. sit in order 
to obviate the awkwardness of repugnet which MSS. have 
for repugnans. Erische wishes to read conseqtiens for cotu^ti- 
tienst comparing Orator 115, T. D. v. 68, De Div. n. 150, to 
which add T. D. y. 21. On the other hand cf. 11. 12, 91. 
Notice the double translations of the Greek terms, de vita et 
moribtu for ij^cfci), etc. This is very characteristic of Oic, as we 
shall see later. Ac primum: many MSS. and edd. primam; 
of, 23, 30. A natura petebant: how Antiochus could have 
f ouna this in Plato and Aristotle is difficult to see ; that he did 
sOf however, is indubitable ; see 2). JP. v. ^^^7» which should 
be closely compared with our passage, and Yarro in Ang. zdc 8. 
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The root o! Plato^s system is the Ibia of the Good, while so 
far is Aristotle from founding his system on the abstract ^vVtf , 
that he soareely appeals even incidentally to ^Jo-cr in his 
etidical works. The abstract conception of nature in relation 
to ethics is first strongly apparent ' in Polemo, from whom it 
passed into Stoic hands and then into those of Antioohus. 
Adeptwm esse omnia : put rather differently in D, F, ▼. 14, 26 ; 
cf. ^so IK F. n. 33, 34; Ac. II. 131. Et animo et corpore et 
vita : this is the rfias or rpiKoyla rOv dyaStSv, which belongs in 
this form to late Peripateticism (d Af, J), F, iii. 43) ; the third 
^vision is a development from the filos rikeioi of Aristotle. 
The Tfdat in this distinct shape is foreign both to Plato and 
Arist., though Stobaeus, Ethiea n» 6, 4, tries hard to point it 
oat in Plato : Yarro seems to merge the two last divisions into 
one in Aug. De Civ. Dei zix. 3. This agrees better with J). F. 
T. 34 — 36 ; ol also Aug. vin. 8. On the Antiochean finis see 
more in note on ai. Corporis alia : for ellipse of bona, see 
n. on i^. Ponehant esse: n. on 36. In toto.,,in partibtis: the 
same distinction is in Stob. Eth. 11. 6, 7 ; cf. also D. F. v. 35. 
Pfdehritudinem: Gic. Orator 160, puts the spelling pulcher 
b^ond a doubt ; it often appears in inscr. of the Bepublic. 
C^ the other hand only ^mZcrai, pulcrum^ etc., occur in inscr., 
ezo. pulchre^ which is found once (Corp» Inscr. i. no. 10 10). 
Sepulehrum, however, is frequent at an early time. On the 
tenden^ to aspirate even native Latin words see Boscher in 
Ourtius* Sti^diin n. i, p. 145. In the case of pulcher the false 
derivation from mlKvxpoot may have aided the corruption. 
Similarly in modem times J. C. Scaliger derived it from iroXv- 
Xsip (Ourtius' Grundx. ed. 3, p. 8). For valetudinem virispul- 
ehritudinem, cf. the iyUia Urxpi xdWos of Stob. Eth, ii. 6, 7, 
and T. D. v. 22, Sensus integros : evaiirdriffla in Stob. ; cf. also 
D. F. V. 36 {in sensibus est sua cuitisque virttis). Celeritatem : 
so iroddKcia in Stob., bene currere in Aug. zix. 3. Claritatem 
in voce: of. De Off. i. 133. Impressionem : al. expressionem. 
For the former cf. De Or. iii. 185, which will show the mean- 
ing to be the distinct marking of each sound ; for the latter 
De Or. ni. 41, which will disprove Klotz's remark ** imprimit 
lingua voces ^ non exprimit.** See also De Off. i. 133. One old 
ed. has pressionem, which, though not itself Oiceronian, recalls 
presse loqui, and Jf. D. 11. 149. Pliny, Panegyric, c. 64, has 
expressit explanavitque verba : he and Quintilian often so use 
exprimere. § 20. Ingeniis: rejected by many (so 

Halm), but cf. T. 2). in. 2, and animis below and in N. D. 11. 58. 
Xn naturam et mores : for in ea qtuie natura et moribus fiunt. A 
similar inaccuracy of expl:^ssion is found in 11. 42. The divi- 
sion is practically Aristotle's, who severs dperal into dtavot/rc- 
KoX and i^ucdL {Nic. Eth. i. c. 13, Magna Mor. 1. 0. 5). In D. F. 
t. 3$ the 9iap&iitiKai are called non voUmtariae, \^<b 'ivQv.KqX 
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voluntariae, Celeritatem ad discendum et memoriam: cf. the e^ 
fxdOeia, /u'if/Ai; of Arist. (who adds dyxivoia <ro<f>la ipp6yrf<ra), and 
the docilitctSf memoria of J), F, v. 36. Quasi consuetudinem: 
the quasi marks a translation from the Greek, as frequently; 
here probably of i$t<r/Ms {Nic, Eth, n. 0. i). Partim raUone 
formaiant: the relation which reason bears to virtue is set 
forth in Nic. Eth. yi. c. 2. In quibus : i. e. in moribus. AH 
the late schools held that ethics formed the sole ultimate aijn 
of philosophy. Erat : note the change from oratio obliqua to 
recta, and cf. the opposite change in n. 40. ProgresHo: 
this, like the whole of the sentence in which it stands, is in* 
tensely Stoic. For the Stoic irpoKovif vpoKovreiy tls dperi^v, qf. 
M. D. F. ly. 64, ^^ B. and P. 392, sq., Zeller, Stoics 258, 276. 
The phrases are sometimes said to be Peripatetic ; if so^ they 
must belong only to the late Stoicised Peripatetioism of wMoh 
we find BO much in Stobaeus. Perfectio naturae: of. esp. 
De Leg. i. 25. More Stoic stiU is the definition of virtue as 
the perfection of the reason ; cf . 11. 26,. D. F. iv. 35, t. 38, and 
Madvig's note on D. F. 11. 88. Faber quotes Galen. Be I)eer» 
Hipp, et Plat. c. 5, ii dper^ Te\et6Tijs ^<rrt t^s iKaarov (/Nlnretn, 
Una res optima : the supremacy of virtue is also asserted by 
Varro in Aug. xix. 3 ; cf. also D. F. v. 36, 38. 
§ 21. Virtutis tuum : so the Stoics speak of their iSid^>opa 
as the practising-ground for virtue (Z>. F. iii. 50) ; cf. virtuUs 
usum in Aug. xix. i. Nam virtus: most MSS. have iam, 
which is out of place here. Animi bonis et corporis cemitur et 
in quibusdam: MSS. omit et between cemitur and in, ezc 
Halm's G which has in before animi and also before corporis. 
These last insertions are not necessary, as may be seen from. 
Topica 80 causa certis personis locis temporibus acHonibus 
negotiis cemitur aut in omnibus aut inplcrisque, also T. D. v. 33. 
In Stob. II. 6, 8, the r Aof of the Peripatetics is stated to be 
t6 kot iper^iv ^ijv iv roh vepl ffu/M Koi rdis i^wO&f dyaSois ; here 
quibusdam quae etc., denote the i^foOcp or iicrbt i.yaBd, the 
third class in 19. Hominem...8ocietate : all this is strongly 
Stoic, though also attributed to the Peripatetics by Stob. n. 6, 
7 (koiv^ <pi\apdpu)irla)f etc.; doubtless the humanitarianism of 
the Stoics readily united with the <p6(r€i dvOptairos roXirudr 
^op theory of Aristotle. For Cic. cf. D. F. in. 66, De Leg. 
I. 23 ; for the Stoics, Zeller 293 — 296. The repetitions Aontt- 
nem, humanit hominibuSf humana are striking. For the last 
Bentley (i.e. Davies' anonymous friend) proposed mundana 
from T. D. v. 108 ; Varro, however, has humana societas in 
Aug. xrx. 3. Cetera autem : what are these cetera f l^ey 
form portion of the iKros dyaOd, and although not strict^ 
contained within the summum bonum are necessary to enrich it 
and preserve it Of the things enumerated in Stob. u. 5, 8, 
13, <f>i\ia, </>l\oi would belong to the quaedam of Cicero, while 
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xXoOrot <ipx4 i^Tv^a ev7^6ca dvpa<rr^a would be included in 
eeUra, The same distinction is drawn in Aug. viii. 8. IWn- 
dum: most MSS. tenendum; but tuendum corresponds best 
with the division of dya^d into irotirrtird and ^t/Xa/crt/cdi Stob. 
n. 6, 13. For the word pertinere see Jlf. D, F, iii. 54. 
§ 22. Plerique: Antiochus believes it also Academic. Qui. 
turn appeUarentur : MSS. dum ; the subj. is strange, and was 
felt to be so by the writer of Halm's G, which has appellantur, 
Videbatur : Goer, and Orelli stumble over this, not perceiving 
that it has the strong meaning of the Gr. idSK^i, " it was their 
dogma;" so often. Adipisci: cf. adeptum esse^ 19. Quae 
fssent prima natura : MSS. have in natura. For the various 
modes of denoting the rpwra /card <pi6<riy in Latin, see Madvig's 
Fourth Excursus, to the D, F., which the student of Cic.'s 
philosophy ought to know by heart. The phrase prima na- 
tura (abl.) could not stand alone, for rd irpdra r^ tpvcei, is one 
of Goerenz's numerous forgeries. The ablative is always 
conditioned by some verb : see Madv. A comparison of this 
statement of the ethical ^ni< with that in 19, and the passages 
quoted in my note there, will show that Oic. drew little dis- 
tinction between the Stoic ra vptGra Kard ^t^tr and the Peri- 
patetic rpiXoyla. That this is historically absurd Madvig 
shows in his Excursus, but he does not sufficiently recognise the 
fact that Cicero has perfectly correctly reported Antiochus. At 
all events, Varro's report (Aug. De Civ. Dei xix. 3) coincides 
with Cic.*s in every particular. Even the inexplicabilis perver- 
sitas of which Madv. complains (p. 82 1 ) is traceable to Anti- 
odhus, who, as will be seen from Augustine xix. i, 3, included 
even virtus among the prima naturae. A little reflection will 
show that in no other way could Antiochus have maintained 
the practical identity of the Stoic and Peripatetic views of the 
finis. I regret that my space does not allow me to pursue this 
difficult subject farther. For the Stoic irpura /card (pijauf see 
' Zeller, chap. xi. Ipsa per sese expetenda: Gk. alperd, which 
is applied to all things contained within the summum bonum. 
As the Stoic finis was iperi^ only, that alone to them was 
alperou : their rpwra /card ^i^ti^ were not aZperd, (cf. D. F. in. 
21). Antiochus' prima naturae were alperd to him : cf. Aug. 
XIX. 3, prima iUa naturae propter se ipsa exiatimat expetenda : 
so Stob., n. 6, 7, demonstrates each branch of the rpiXoyla to 
be Koff' aM alperdv, Aut omnia aut maxima : so frequently 
in Cic, e.g. D. F. rr. 47 ; so Stob. ii. 6, 8, rd irXctora xal 
Kvpidh-ara, Ea sunt maxima: so Stob., Yarro in Aug. passim. 
Sensit : much misunderstood by edd. ; here =iudicavit not ani- 
madvertit: cf. M. D. F, 11. 6. Reperiebatur: for change of 
eonstr. cf. D. F. iv. 26. Nee tamen beatissimam : the question 
whether dpery was avrdpiciji vpot eudaifiovlap was one of the 
most important to the late* Greek philoBophy. k& \.o k[^\.> 
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ochos, consnli ilf. D. F, y. 67. § 23. Agendi eCUquid: Gk. 
rrpd^tui'y the nsnal translation, cf. u. 14, 37. Officii ipHm 
initium : toO KaOifKwnros ipxv^* Stob. 11. 6, 7. This Beaieim b 
covertly aimed at the New Academics, whose scepiicisfli, ac- 
cording to the dogmatists, cnt away the ground £rDiB aetioo 
and dnty; see n. 94. Recti honestique : these words nre redo- 
lent of the 8toa. Earum rerwm : Halm thinks sometktng like 
appetitio has fallen out; suscepiio however, above^ is quite 
enongh'for both clauses : a similar use of it is found in I>. ¥• 
III. 32. Descriptione naturae: Halm with one MS. (G) gives 
praescriptUmef which is in n. 140 ; cf. aHao praescriberet abowe. 
The phrase is Antioehean: cf. prima comtitutio fUMturae in 
Z>. F. IV. 15. Aequitas: not in the Boman legal sense, but as a 
translation of iTiclKcia, Eaeque : so Halm for MSS. haeqwe, 
haecque. Of course haecque, like hicque, neqney woold be un* 
Ciceronian. Voluptatibus : a side-blow at the Epieureaas. 
Forma : see n. on 33. 

§§ 24—29. Part m. of Yarro's Exposition. Antioduar 
Fhysics, Summary. All that is consists of foroe and 
matter, which are never actually found apart, tbou^ tb^ 
are thought of as separate. When force impresses fonn 
on the formless matter, it becomes a formed entity (voc^ 
Tc or quale) — (24). These formed entities are cither pri- 
mary or secondary. Air, fire, water, earth are primary; the 
two first having an active, the two last a passive fnne- 
tion. Aristotle added a fifth (16), Underlying all formed 
entities is the formless matter; matter and iq>aoe are in* 
finitely subdivisible (27). Force or form acts on the form- 
less matter and so produces the ordered universe, outside 
which no matter exists. Beason i>ermeates the univent 
and makes it eternal. This Beason has various names — 
Soul of the Universe, Mind, Wisdom, Providence, Fate, 
Fortune are only different titles for the same thing (38, 29). 

§ 24. Natura : this word, it is important to observe, has 
to serve as a translation both of <f>^is and ovcla. Here it is 
ovffla in the broadest sense; all that exists. Inre$ duos: the 
distinction between Force and Matter, the active and passive 
agencies in the universe, is of course Aristotelian and Flaionie. 
Antiochus however probably apprehended the distinetion as 
modified by the Stoics ; for this read carefully Zeller, 135 sq., 
with the footnotes. The clearest view of Aristotle's doetrine 
is to be got from Schwegler, Handbook^ pp. 99 — 105. R. and 
P. 273 sq. should be consulted for the important coineidenee 
of Foroe with logical genus (eTdoj), and of Matter (vX^ with 
logical differentia (Sca^o/xi). For the duae res, cf. D, F, i. 18. 
J^eiens.,.huic se praehens: an attempt to translate r6 
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and rh Ta^xP^ of the Thetutetiis, rb SOcp and rh Sex^fjxpov of 
the Timaeus (50 n). Cic in Tim. has efficere and 2>ati, Lncre- 
tiiui I. 440 facere Bsid fungi, Ea quae: so Grater, Hahn 
forMSS. eaque* The meaning is this: passive matter -when 
worked upon by an active generative form results in an aliquidf 
a r6de rt as ijistotle caUs it. Passive matter (vXij) is only 
potentially ride rt, passing into actual rdde ri when ^ected by 
the form. {CL r^, tovto, Plato Tim, 49 e, 50 a; also Arist. 
Metaph, h, i, B. and P. 270-^274.) A figurative description 
of the process is given in Timaeus, 50 n. In eo quod efficeret 
...Motmofft quandam, Cic. is hampered by the patrii sermonis 
egestas, whi<^ compels him to render simple (Ireek terms by 
laboured x>eriphrase8. Id quod efficit is not distinct from, but 
equivalent to vi», id quod efficitur to materia, MateHam quan- 
dam: it is extraordinary how edd. (esp. Goer.) could have so 
stumbled over quandam and quasi used in this fashion. Both 
words (which are joined below) simply mark the unfamiliarity 
of the Latin word in its philosophical use; in the Greek OKri 
the strangeness had had time to wear off. In utroque: for in 
eo quod ex utroque (so. vi et materia) Jit : the meaning is clearly 
given by the next clause, viz. that Force and Matter cannot 
actually exist apart, but only in the compound of the two, the 
fdrmed entity; which doctrine is quite Aristotelian. See the 
leff. given above. Nihil enim est quod non alicubi esse cogatur: 
the meaning of this is clear, that noChing can exist except in 
space (oHcubi); it is more difficult to see why it should be 
introduced here. Unless est be taken of merely phenomenal 
existenoe (the only existence the Stoics and Antiochus would 
allow), the sentence does not represent the belief of Aristotle 
and Plato. The fdecu for instance, though to Plato in the 
highest sense existent, do not exist in space. (Aristotle ex- 
plicitly says this, Phys. ni. 4.) Aristotle s^so recognised much 
as existent which did not exist in space, as in Phys. rv. 5 (qu. 
B. and P. 289). Cic. perhaps translates here from Tim. 52 b, 
^fuw onLyKtuop cUkU vou t6 o» dv(tv iv rcn rovi^. For ancient 
theories about space the student must be referred to the 
histories of philosophy. A fair summary is given by Stob. 
Phys, vepl ic€vou KoX rowov ical x*^P^^t c^* xviii. i. Corpus et 
quasi qualitatem: note that corpus is formed^ as contrasted 
with materia t unformed matter. Qualitas is here wrongly used 
for quale: it ought to be used of Force only, not of the product 
of Foroe and Matter; cf. 28. The Greeks themselves some. 
times eonfuse frotorrfs and toi6v; the confusion is aided by the 
ambiguity of the phrase rb roibv in Greek, which may either 
denote the rode n as iroiWt or the Force which makes it roiop; 
henee Arist. calls one of his categories rb Toibv and Toionit 
indifferently. For the Stoic view of roi^St see Zeller, 96--- 
E03, with footnotes. § 25. Bene fads: ^^%vnw 
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in oomedy, whence Cic. takes it ; cf. JD. F, m, i6, a pasnge 
in other respeots exceedingly like this. Rhetorieam: Htilse- 
maun conj. ethicanij which however is not Latin. The w<»d8 
have no philosophical significance here, bat are simply speci- 
mens of words once foreign, now natoralised. D. F. m. 5 is 
very similar. Gic's words make it clear that theee nonns 
ought to be treated as Latin first declension nooni ; the MSS. 
often give, however, a G-k. accns. in en. Nonestvulgiverbum: 
it first appears in Theaet. 182 a, where it is called aXXdcoror 
Svofia, Nova.,.facienda:=:imponenda in D. F. ui. 5. 8uU 
utuntur: so D, F. iii. 4. Transferenda: transferre = fieraipifietM, 
which is tedmioally used as early as Isocrates. See Cic. on 
metaphor, De Or. ui. 153 sq., where necessitas is assigned as 
one cause of it (159) just as here ; cf. also De Or. ni. 149. Sae- 
eula: the spelling secula is wrong; Corss. i. 525, 377. The 
diphthong bars the old derivations from secare^ and sefui. 
Qiuinto id magU: Cic. is exceedingly fond of separating tarn 
quam ita tantu» qiLantvLS^ etc., from the words with which thej 
are syntactically connected, by just one small word, e. g. LaeU 
53 quam id recte, Acad. 11. 125 tarn sit mirabilis, u. 68 tam 
in praedpitem; also D. F. in. 5 qiuinto id nobis mdgis tit 
eoncedendum qui ea nunc primum audemus attingere. 
§ 26. ^on modo rerum sed verborum: cf. 9. Igitur picks up 
the broken thread of the exposition; so 35, and frequently. 
Principe8...ex his ortae: the Greek terms are drXa and ffwi€Td, 
see Anst. De CoelOt 1. a (B. and P. 294). The distinction 
puzzled Plutarch (quoted in B. and P. 382). It was both 
Aristotelian and Stoic. The Stoics (Zeller, 187 sq.) followed 
partly Heraclitus, and oast aside many refinements of Aristotle 
which will be found in B. and P. 3^7. Quaxi muUiformes: 
evidently a trans, of iroXvecSnt, which is opposed to cUrXout in 
Plat. Phaedr, 238 a, and oft^i. Plato uses also Movoecdiyt for 
unius modi; cf. Cic. Tim. ch. Tn., a transL of Plat. Tim. 
35 A. Prima sunt: primae (sc. qualitates) is the needless em. 
of Walker, followed by Halm. Formae^generat etSiyi The 
word is applied to the four elements themselves, N, 2). i. 19; 
cf. also quintum genus below, and Toptca, 11 — 13. A good 
view of the history of the doctrine of the four elements may 
be gained from the section of Stob. Phys., entitled vepl d^ioif 
Kol ffToix^iioif Kol roO iratrrSs. It will be there seen that Cic is 
wrong in making initia and elementa here and in 39 (dflx^l and 
ffTotxeio) convertible terms. The Greeks would call the four 
elements crrotxeta but not dpxalf which term would be reserved 
for the primary Matter and Force. Aer et ignis: this, is Sloio 
but not Aristotelian. Aristot., starting with the four neoessaiy 
properties of matter, viz. heat, cold, dryness, moisture, maris 
the two former as active, the two latter as passive. He then 
aaaigaB tvoo of these properties, cfM active and <m« passive^ to 
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«ach of the fotur elements; each therefore is to him both active 
and passive. The Stoics assign only one property to each 
element ; heat to fire, cold to air (cl N, D. ii. 26), moisture to 
water, dryness to earth. The doctrine of the text follows at 
once. Gf. Zeller, pp. 155, 187 sq., with footnotes, B. and P. 
^97 B^* Aeeipiendi..,patiendi: S^x^irBai often comes in Plat. 
Tim, Quintum genus : the note on this, referred to in Introd. p. 
16, is postponed to 39. Dissimile quoddam: so MSS. ; one 
would expect quiddam, which Orelli gives. Rebatur: an old 
poetical word revived by Cic. De Or. ni. 153; ci QuintH. Inst, 
Or. Tui. 3, 26. § 27. SuAiectam...materiam: 

the {nroKeifiivri dXi; of Aristotle, from which our word subject- 
matter is descended. Sine ulla specie: species here = forma 
above, the etdos or fioptfyij of Arist. Omnibtu without rebus is 
rare. The ambiguity is sometimes avoided by the immediate 
succession of a neuter relative pronoun, as in 21 in quibusdam, 
quae. Expressa: chiselled as by a sculptor (cf. expressa effigies 
De Off, ni. 69); effi^tay moulded as by a potter (see 11. 77); the 
word was given by Tumebus for MSS. effecta. So Matter is 
called an ixfjiayeiop in Plat. Tim» Quae tota omnia: these 
words have given rise to needless doubts; Bentl., Dav., Halm 
suspect them. Tota is feminine sing.; of. materiam totam 
ipsam in. 28; "which matter throughout its whole extent can 
suffer all changes." For the word omnia cl n. 118, and Plat. 
Tim, 50 B (S^erai yap del rd iravra), 51 A (cI5oj TravSex^s), 
The word vopdexh is also quoted from Okellus in Stob. i. 20, 3. 
Binder is certainly wrong in taking tota and omnia both as 
neat. — **alles und jedes,** Cic. knew the Tim. well and imi- 
tated it here. The student should read Grote's comments on 
the passages referred to. I cannot here point out the differ- 
ence between Plato's v\rj and that of Aristotle. Eoque interire: 
80 MSS. ; Halm after Dav. eaque, Faber was right in supposing 
that Gic. has said loosely of the materia what he ought to have 
said of the qualia. Of course, the vpiorji 1^X17, whether Plato- 
nic or Aristotelian, is imperishable (cf. Tim, 52 a, <f>0opdv 
w rpoffdex^fievov). Non in nihilum: this is aimed at the 
Atomists, who maintained that infinite subdivision logically 
led to the passing of things into nothing and their reparation 
out of nothing again. See Lucr. i. 215 — 264, and elsewhere. 
Infinite secari: tlu'ough the authority of Aristotle, the doctrine 
of the infinite subdivisibility of matter had become so thoroughly 
the orthodox one that the Atom was scouted as a siUy absurdity. 
OL D, F, I. 20 ne illud quidem physici credere esse minimum, 
Axist. Physica, i. i ovk itnuf iXdxicrrov fiiyeOos. The history of 
ancient opinion on this subject, is important, but does not lie 
elose enough to our author for comment. The student should 
at least learn Plato's opinions from Tim, 35 a sq. It is notable 
that Xenoorates, tripping over the old drri^pMix ol \iici!^ Qti^ vcl\ 
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the Many, denied 7rB.v fiiyedos dialperw cTucu koI fxipo% fx^*" (^ 
and P. 345). Ohrysippas followed Aristotle very closely (B. 
and P. 377, 378). Intervallis Inoveri : this is the theory of motion 
without void which Lacr. i. 370 sq. disproves; where see 
Mnnro. Of. also Sett. Emp. Adv, Math. yii. 214. Aristotle 
denied the existence of void either within or without the uni- 
verse ; Strato allowed its possibility within, while denying its 
existence without (Stoh. i. 18, i); the Stoics did the exact 
opposite, afi&rming its existence without, and denying it within 
the universe (ZeUer 186, with footnotes). Quae intervaUa... 
possint: there is no ultimate space-atom, just as there is no 
matter-atom. As regards space the Stoics and Antioohus 
closely followed Aristotle, whose ideas may he gathered from 
B. and P. 288, 9, and especially from M. Saint*Hilaire*8 expla- 
nation of the Physica. § 28. Ultro citroque: 

this is the common reading, but I doubt its correctness. 
MSS. have ultro introque, whence ed, Rom, (1471) has ultro in 
utroque. I think that in utroque^ simply, was the reading, 
and that ultro is a dittographia from utro. The meaning 
would be "since force plays this part in the compound,'* 
utroque being as in 24 for eo quod ex utroque fit. If the vnlg. 
is kept, translate *' since force has this motion and is ever thus 
on the move.*' Ultro citroque is an odd expression to apply to 
universal Force; Cic. would have qualified it with a quati,. 
Indeed if it is kept I suggest qttasi for cum sic. The use ol 
versetur is also strange. E quibus in omni natura: most edd. 
since Dav. (Halm included) eject in. It is x>erfectly sound if 
natura be taken as oi&(ria= existence, substance. The meaning 
is "out of which qualia, themselves existing in (being co- 
extensive with) universal substance (cf. totam,..eommutan 
above), which is coherent and continuous,... the world waa 
formed." For the in cf. N, D. 11. 35, in omni natura neeeue 
est absolvi aJ,iquidf also a similar use ib. 11. 80, and Ac. u, 41* 
If in utroque be read above, in omni natura will form an 
exact contrast, substance as a whole being opposed to the 
individual quale. Cohaerente et continuata : the Stoics made 
the universe much more of a unity than any other school ; the 
expressions here and the striking parallels in ^. D. n. 19, 84, 
1 19, De Div, II. 33, De Leg. fragm. i (at the end of Bait, and 
Halm's ed.) all come ultimately from Stoic sources, even if 
they be got at second-hand through Antiochus. Cf. Zeller 
137) Stob. I. 12, 3. The partes mundi are spoken of in most 
of the passages just quoted ; also in N. D. 11. aa, 28, 30^ 3a» 
75) 86, 115, 116, all firom Stoic sources. Effeetum esse mtai* 
dum : Halm adds unwn from his favourite MS. (G). Natwra 
sentiente: a clumsy trans, of aUrdriTri oi)(ria= substance which 
can affect the senses. The same expression is in 2/. i>. n. 75. 
It /should not be forgotten, however, that to the Stoics U14 
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nniyerse was itself sentient; cf. N.JD. ii. 22, 47, 87. Teneantur 
for contineantur : cf. N* D. 11. 29 with 11. 31, I/i qua ratio 
perfecta insit: this is thorough-going Stoicism. Eeason, God, 
Matter, Universe, are interchangeable terms with the Stoids. 
See Zeller 145 — 150. By an inevitable inconsistency, while 
believing that Beason U the Universe, they sometimes speak 
of it as being in the Universe, as here (cf. Diog. Laert. vii. 
138, N, D, II. 34). In a curious passage (N. D. i. 33), Cio; 
charges Aristotle with the same inconsistency. For the Pan- 
theistio idea cf. Pope " lives through all life, extends through 
all extent." SempUema: Aristotle held this; see 11. 119. and 
N. D. 11. 118, Stob. I. 21, 6. The Stoics while believing liiat 
our world would be destroyed by fire (Diog. Laert. vii. 141, 
"R, and P. 378, Stob. i. 20, i) regarded the destruction as 
merely an absorption into the IFniversal World-G-od, who will 
recreate the world out of himself, since he is beyond the reach 
of harm (Diog. Laert. vii. 147, B. and P. 386, Zeller 159). 
Some Stoics however denied the iKT^^puan. Nihil enim valen- 
Hut: this is an argument often urged, as in 7^. D. 11. 31 {quid 
potest esse rmmdo valentiusf), Boethus quoted in Zeller 159. 
A quo intereat: interire here replaces the passive of perdere; 
cf. waarrivaiy iKxiirrew inrd twos, § 29. Quam 

vim animum : there is no need to read aniTnamj as some edd. 
do. The Stoics give their World-God, according to his different 
attributes, the names God, Soul, Beason, Providence, Fate, 
Fortune, Uniyersal Substance, Fire, Ether, All-pervading Air- 
Churent, etc. See Zeller, ch. vi. passim. Nearly all these 
xxamea occur in N, D, n. The whole of this section is un- 
dilutedly Stoic; one can only marvel how Antiochus con- 
trived to fit it allin with the known opinions of old Academics 
and Peripatetics. Sapientiam: cf. N. D. u. 36 with in. 23, 
in whi(^ latter passage the Stoic opinion is severely criticised. 
Deum: Gic. in N. D. 1. 30 remarks that Plato in his Timaeus 
had already made the mundus a God. Quasi prudentiam quart- 
dam: the Greek vp6vota is translated both by prudentia and 
pwvidentia in the same passage, N. D. 11. 58 ; also in N. D. 
II. 77 — 80. Procurantem...quae pertineant ad homines: the 
World-God is perfectly beneficent; see Jc. 11. 120, N. D. i. 23, 
II, 160 (where there is a quaint jest on the subject), Zeller 
167 sq. Necessitatem : dvdyKriVf which is elpfios alriutVy causa' 
rum series sempitema (De Fato 20, of. N, D. i. 55, De Div. i. 
i^St i^7t Diog. VII. 149, and Zeller as before). This is 
merely the World-God apprehended as regulating the orderly 
sequence of cause upon cause. When the World-God is called 
Fortune, all that is exprepsed is human inability to see this 
orderly sequence. Tvxv therefore is defined as a£Ha dSrjXos 
dpB/xarli^V \cy wfjktfi (Stob. i. 7, 9, where the same definition is 
aseiibed to Anazagoras — see also Topica, 58 — 66^. T\^V^<sqc^ 
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tification of Fate with Fortune (which Badly pnzzles Faber and 
excites his wrath) seems to have first been brought promi- 
nently forward by Heraclitus, if we may trust Stob. i. 5, 15. 
Nihil aliter possit: on posse for posse fieri see M, D, F» iv. 48, 
also Ac. II. 121. For the sense cf. Gleanthes' hymn to Zens 
(i.e. the Stoic World-God), oiU ri ylyverai ipyov iirl x^^^ <f^ 
ilxa dtufiov. Inter quasi fatalem: a trans, of the Gk. itanjray- 
Ka<rii4vov. I see no reason for suspecting inUr, as Halm does. 
XgnorationemqiLe causarum: the same words in De Div. n. 49; 
of. also August. Contra Academicos l i. In addition to study- 
ing the re£ given above the student might with advantage 
read Aristotle's Physica 11. ch. 4 — 6, with M. Saint Hilaire's 
explanation, for the views of Aristotle about 7^17 and rd a^6- 
/uarov, also ch. 8 — ^o for avdyxij. Plato's doctrine of dwdyKif, 
which is diametricaUy opposed to that of the Stoics, is to. be 
found in Timaeus p. 47, 48, Grote*s Plato^ in. 149 — ^59. 

§§ 30—32. Part IV. of Varro's Exposition : Antiochos' Etldei, 
Summary. Although the old Academics and Peripatetics 
based knowledge on the senses, they did not make the 
senses the criterion of truth, but the mind, because it 
alone saw the permanently real and true (30). The senses 
they thought heavy and clogged and unable to gain Imow- 
ledge of such things as were eil^er too small to come into 
the domain of sense, or so changing and fleeting tibat no 
part of their being remained constant or even Uie same, 
seeing that all parts were in a continuous flux. Enowled^ 
based only on sense was therefore mere opinion (31). 
Beal knowledge only came through the reasonings of the 
mind; hence they defined everything about which they 
argued, and also used verbal explanations, from which 
they drew proofs. In these two processes consists their 
dialectic, to which they added persuasive rhetoric (33). 

§ 30. Qv>ae erat: the Platonic ^v,=:wa8, as we said. In 
ratione et disserendo: an instance of Cicero's fondness for 
tautology; cf. D. F, 1, 22 qtiaerendi ac disserendi, Quamquam 
oriretur: the sentence is inexact; it is knowledge which takes 
its rise in the senses, not the criterion of truth, which is the 
mind itself; cf. however 11. 30 and n. Iitdicium: the con- 
stant translation of KpiriipioVf a word foreign to the older phi- 
losophy. Mentem volebant rerum esse iudicem: Halm with his 
pet MS. writes esse rerum, thus giving an almost perfect iambic, 
strongly stopped off before and after, so that there is no possi- 
bility of avoiding it in reading. I venture to say that no real 
parallel can be found to this in Gic. ; it stands in glaring con- 
tradiction to his own rules about admitting metre in prose. 
Orator 194 sq., De Or. lu. 183 sq. Solam cen9ebant...taU 
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^tiale esBct: probably from Plato's Tiirk 35 A thns translated 
by Cic, Tim. c. 7 ex ea materia quae individua est et unius 
modi {del xarii ravrd. ixoOcris cf. 28 A t6 Kard ravrii ix°^) ^^ '^* 
timile; cf. also T. D. i. 58 id solum esse quod semper tale sit 
quale sit^ quam Idiaw appellat iUe, nos speciem, and Ac. n. 120. 
JUi tb4av, etc.: there is more than one difficulty here. The 
words iam a Platone ita nam. seem to exclude Plato from the 
^apposed old Academico-Peripatetic school. This may be an 
oversight, bat to say first that the sdiool {illi, of. sic tractdbatur 
ab utrisqtu) which included Aristotle held the doctrine of tScaij 
and next in 33 that Aristotle crushed the same doctrine, 
appears very absurd. We may reflect, however, that the differ- 
ence between Plato's tdeai and Aristotle's rd Ka0S\ov would 
naturally seem microscopic to Antioohus. Both theories were 
practically as dead in his time as those of Thales or Anaxagorasu 
The confusion must not be laid at Cicero's door, for Antiochus 
in reconciling his own dialectics with Plato's must haw been 
driven to desperate shifts. Cicero's very knowledge of Pktto 
has, however, probably led him to intensify what inconsistency 
there was in Antiochus, who would have 0ided over Plato's 
opinions with a much more cautious step. 
§ 31t Sensus omnis hehetes: this stands in contradiction to 
tiie whole Antiochean view as given in 11. 12 — 64, cf. esp. 19 
sensibus: quorum ita clara et certa iudida sunt, etc. Antiochus 
would probably defend his agreement with Plato by asserting 
that though sense is naturally duU, reason may sift out the 

oertain from the uncertain. Bes eas quae essent out ita: 

Halm by following his pet MS. without regard to the meaning 
of Cic. has greatly increased the difficulty of the passage. He 

leads res ullas qiu>d aut ita essent; thus making Antiochus 

assert that no true information can be got from sensation, 
whereas, as we shall see in the Lucullus, he really divided 
sensations into true and false. I believe that we have a 
mixture here of Antiochus' real view with Cicero's reminiscences 
of the Theaetetus and of Xenocrates ; see below. Nee perci* 
pere: for this see LuculVm passim. Christ's conj. percipi, 
quod pereeptio sit mentis non sensuum, which Halm seems to 
approve, is a wanton corruption of the text: cf. 11. 10 1 neget 
rem ullam percipi posse sensibus, so 21, 119 (just like ratione 
percipi 91), also i. 41 sensu comprehensum. Subieetae sensibus: 
ef. n. 74 and Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. viii. 9, rd hroirlirToirra 
rj alaOijaet. Aut ita mobiles, etc. : this strongly reminds one 
of the Theaetetus, esp. 160 n sq. For constans of. iffTrjKOf, 
which so often occurs there and in the Sophistes. Ne idem: 
Mannt. for MSS. eidem. In the Theaetetus ileraolitus* theory 
of flux is carried to su^ an extent as to destroy the self- 
identity of things; even the word ^;u^ is stated to be an ab- 
gtadiiy, emce. it implies a permanent e\).\>)e«^, ^\i<bT«^^^% 
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subject \& changing from moment to moment; the estpressioii 
therefore ought to be roin ifU, ContinenUr: cwextas; of. Sim- 
plicius quoted in Grote's Plato, i. p. 37, about Herftclitus, ^ 
fierapoX^ yiip ffvv^x^Z rd 6vTa, Laierentur et fluerent: of. the 
phrases ^, irdyra jki, otw peiimra KivwrOai rd wdpra^ etc, 
which are scattered thickly over the Theaet, and the ancient 
texts about HeracUtus; also a very similar passage in Orator la 
OpinabiUm: So^aurrrfw; so opinaiile=da^aaT^ in Cic. Tim, eh. 
II. The term was largely used by Xenocrates (B. and P. 943^ 
147); Arist. too distinguishes between the Bo^arr^w and the 
ivuTTitrbp, e.g. Analyt. Post.'i, 33 (qu. B. and P. 164). 

§ 32, For this of. 2>. F, it. 8—10. NoHonibiu: 
so one MS. for moHonibus which the rest haye. NoHo is 
Gicero^s regular translation for ^'i^oco,* which is Stoiol This 
statement might have been made both by Aristotle and Platoj 
though each would put a separate meaning on the word itotto. 
"ETiffT-fifAri in Plato is of the (Seat only, while in Aristotle it is 
Tuy Ka06\ov; cf. Anal, Post, i. 33 (B. and P. 264), }Jyu vtOf 
dpx^f iviarfujLiis, Dejinitiones rerum: these must be carefully 
distinguished from dejinitiones nominum; see the distinction 
drawn after Aristotle in B. and P. 16$, note b. The defimHo 
rei really inyolves the whole of philosophy with Plato and 
Aristotle (one mig^t almost add, with modems too).. Its im- 
portance to Plato may be seen from the PoUtictu and Sophistes^ 
to Aristotle from the passages quoted in B. and P. pp. 265, 271, 
whose notes will make the subject as clear as it can be niade to 
any one who has not a knowledge of the whole of Aristc^'s 
philoBophy. Verborum explicatio: this is quite a different 
thing from those dejinitiones nominum just referred to; it is 
derivation^ which does not necessitate definition. ^u/uoXoylar: 
this is almost entirely Stoic. The word is foreign to the 
Classic Greek Prose, as are irvfiot and all its derivatiTes. 
('Er(?/£uv means *' etymologically" in the De Mundo, wbidi 
however is not Aristotle's.) The word irvfioXoyla is itself not 
frequent in the older Stoics, who use rather 6poiidrtaw 6p$imit 
(Diog. Laert. tii. 83) ; the title of their books on the subject 
preserved by Diog. is generally " repi rw irv/AoXoyikw.** The 
systematic pursuit of etymology was not earlier than Chrysippus, 
when it became distinctive of the Stoic school, though Zeno 
and Cleanthes had given the first impulse {N. D. in. 63). 
Specimens of Stoic etymology are given in N, D, n. and ridi- 
culed in N. 2>. III. (Qi,,e8p. 62 in enodandis nominihus quod 
miserandum sit laboratis). Post argumentis et quasi rerum 
notis ducibus: the use of etymology in rhetoric in order to 
prove something about the thing denoted by the word is wdl 
illustrated in Topica 10, 35. in. this rhetorical sense Oic. rejects 
the translation veriloquium of irufioXoyla and adopts notoHOj 
tha reruM nota (Greek tri^n^okm^) being the luuiie so explained 
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(Top. 35). Varro translated hvitxiK^ici, by origmatio (QnintiL 
I. 6, a8). Aristotle had already laid down rales for this rheto- 
rical use of etymology, and Plato also incidentally adopts it, so 
it may speciously be said to belong to the old Acaderaico-Peri- 
patetic school. A closer examination of authorities would have 
led Halm to retract his bad em. notationibua for riotU dttcibus; 
the word notatio is used for the whole science of etymology, 
and not for particular derivations, while Gio. in numerous 
passages (e. g. D, F, v. 74) describes verba or nomina as rerum 
notae, Bentley's nodis for notis has no support; {enodatio 
nominum in N, D. ni. 62 is quite different). One more remark, 
and I conclude this wearisome note. The quasi marks rerum 
nota as an unfamiliar trans, of ciifipoXop, Dayies therefore 
ought not to have placed it before du^ibus, which word, strong 
as the metaphor is, requires no qualification; see a good instance 
in T. D. I. 17. Itaque tradebatur: so Halm improves on Mad- 
Tig's ita for in qua of the MSS. which cannot be defended. 
OreIli*s reference to 30 pars for an antecedent to qua (in ea 
parte in qua) is violent, while Goerenz's resort to partem rerum 
opinabilem is simply silly. Manut. conj. in quo; Cic. does often 
use the neut. pronoun, as in Orator 3, but not quite thus. I have 
sometimes thought that Cic. wrote haeCf inqiuim (cf. huie below). 
Dialecticae: as XoyiKTri had not been Latinised, Cic. is obliged to 
use this word to denote XoyiK-fi, of which 5taXeicrtic^ is really one 
subdivision with the Stoics and Antiochus, ftrjropiK^ which is meir- 
tioned in the next sentence being the otner: see Zeller 6^ 70. 
Orationis ratione conclusae: speech drawn up in a syUogistic 
ionn which becomes oratio perpetua under the influence of ^o- 
ptKi^, Qtuisi ex altera parte: a trans, of Aristotle's dprlarpo^s 
in the beginning of the Rhetoric, Oratoria: Halm brackets 
this word ; cf. however a close parallel in Brut 261 oratoria 
omamenta dicendi. The construction is simply a variation of 
Gio.*8 favourite double genitive (T, D. iii. 39), oratoria being 
pat for oratoris. Ad persuadendum : rd xidavbv is with Arist. 
and all ancient authorities the one aim of ^opuc/j, 

§§ 33—42. Part V. of Yarro's exposition : the departures from 
the old Academico -Peripatetic school. Summary. Arist. 
crushed the (Seat of Plato; Theophrastus weakened the 
power of virtue (33). Strato abandoned ethics for physics; 
Speusippus, Xenocrates, Polemo, Grates, Grantor faithfully 
kept the old tradition, to which Zeno and Arcesilas, pupils 
of Polemo, were both disloyal (34). Zeno maintained that 
nothing but virtue could influence happiness, and would 
allow ti^e name good to nothing else (35). All other things 
he divided into three classes; some were in accordance 
- with naturfL some at discord with nature, and some were 
nentraL To the first class he assigned a positive -^sAns^^ 
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and called ihemprefirred; to tiie second a negative valae and 
called ^Qm rejected; to the third no value whatever — ^meie 
verbid alterations on the old scheme (36, 37). Though the 
terms right action and sin belong only to -virtue and yioe, 
he thought there was an appropriate action (ojicium) and 
an inappropriate, which concerned things preferred and 
things rejected (37). He made all virtue reside in the 
reason, and considered not the practice but the mere 
possession of virtue to be the important thing, although the 
possession could not but lead to the practice (38). All 
emotion he regarded as unnatural and immoral (38, 39). 
In physics he discarded the fifth element, and believed lire 
to be the universal substance, while he would not allow the 
existence of anything incorporeal (39). In dialectic, he 
analysed sensation into two parts, an impulse from without, 
and a succeeding judgment of the mind, in passing which 
the will was entirely tree (40). Sensations (visa) he divided 
into the true and the untrue; if the examination gone 
through by the mind proved irrefragably the truth of a 
sensation he called it Knowledge; if otherwise, Ignorance 
(41). Perception f thus defined, he regarded as morally 
neither right nor wrong, but as the sole ultimate basis of 
truth. Bashness in giving assent to phenomena, and all 
. other defects in the application to them of the reason, he 
thought could not co-exist with virtue and perfect wisdom 

(42). 

§ 33. -ffo^c erat illis forma: so Madv. Em, 118 for MSS. 
prima, comparing formulam in 17, also J). P. jy, 19, v. 9, 
T, D. III. 38, to which add Ac, 1, 23. See other em. in Halm. 
Goer, proposes to keep the MSS. reading and supply pars, as 
usual. His power of supplying is unlimited. There is a enrious 
similarity between the difficidties involved in the MSS. read- 
.ings in 6, 15, 32 and here. Immutationes: so Dav. for 
disputationeSf approved by Madv., Em. 119, who remarks that 
the phrase disputationes philosophia£ would not be Latin. 
'the em. is rendered almost certain by mutavit in 40, commutatio 
in 42, and Be Leg. 1, 38. Halm^s odd em. dissupationes, so 
much admired by his reviewer in Schneidewin's PhilologitSf 
needs support, which it certainly does not receive from' the one 
passage Halm quotes, De Or, iii. 207. Et recte : for the et ol 
et meritOt which begins one of Propertius* elegies. Auetaritoi: 
** system." Inquit: sc. Atticus of course. Goer., on account of 
the omission of igitur after Aristoteles, supposes Varro's speech 
to begin here. To the objection that Yarro (who in 8 says 
nihil enim meorum mugno opere miror) would not eulogise him- 
self quite so unblushingly. Goer, feebly replies that the eulogy 
Js meant for Antiochus, whom Yarro is copying. Aristoteles: 
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after this the copyist of Halm's Qr alone, and evidently on hid 
own conjecture, inserts igitar, which H. adopts. Yarro'sresump- 
tion of his exposition is certainly abrupt, but if chapter ix. 
ought to begin here, as Halm supposes, a reader would not be 
much incommoded. Labefactavit ; that Antiochus still con- 
tinued to include Aristotle in the supposed old Academico- 
Peripatetic school can only be explained by the fact that he 
considered ethical resemblances as of supreme importance: cf. 
the strong statement of Yarro in Ayg. xiz. i nulla est cattsaphilO' 
sophandi nUi finis boni. Divinum: see B, and P. no for a full 
examination of the relation in which Plato's fSeat stand to his 
notion of the deity. Suavis : his constant epithet; see Gellius 
qu. B. and P. 327. His real name was not Theophrastus; he 
was called so from his style (cf. loquendi nitor tile divintus, 
Quint. X. I, 83). For suavis of style cf. Orat, i6r, BruL 120. 
Negavit: for his various offences see D. F, y. 12 sq.-, T, D. 
▼• ^5) 85. There is no reason to suppose that he departed 
very widely from the Aristotelian ethics; we have here a 
Stoic view of him transmitted through Antiochus. In 11. 134 
Gio. speaks very differently of him. Between the particular 
tenet here mentioned and that of Antiochus in 22, the difference 
is merely verbal. Beate vivere: the only translation of eidai' 
IuovUlv, Cic. N, I>. I. 95 suggests beatitas and beatitudo but 
does not elsewhere employ them. § 34. Strata: 

see II. 121. The statement in the text is not quite true, for 
Diog. V. 58, 59 preserves the titles of at least seven ethical 
works, while Stob. n. 6, 4 quotes his definition of the dya66v. 
JHlig enter... tv^hantur: far &om true as it stands; Polemo was 
an inchoate Stoic; cf. Diog. Laert. iv. 18, Ac. 11. 131,2). F. il 
34, andB. and P. Congregati: "all in the Academic fold;" 
cf. ImcL 69, in nostra, ut ita dicam, grege. Of Crates and 

Orantor little is known. Polemonem Zeno et Arcesilas: 

scarcely true, for Polemo was merely one of Zeno's many 
teachers (Diog. vii. 2, 3), while he is not mentioned by Diog. at 
all among the teachers of Arcesilas. The fact is that we have 
a mere theory, which accounts for the split of Stoicism from 
Academicism by the rivalry of two fellow-pupils. Cf . Numenius 
in Euseb. Praep. Ev, xiv. 5, avfupoiTtavres irapd liok^/jLuvi i^iXo- 
rtii.ifiitaav. Dates are against the theory; see Zeller 500. 

§ 35. Anteiret aetate: Arcesilas was bom 
about 315, Zeno about 350, though the dates are uncertain. 
JDissereret: was a deep reasoner. Bentl. missing the meaning 
conj. definiret. Peracute moveretur: Bentl. partiretur; this 
with definiret above well illustrates his licence m emendations. 
Habn ought not to have doubted the soundness of the text; the 
words refer not to the emotional, but to the intellectual side of 
Zeno's nature. The very expression occurs Ad Fam. xv. 21, 4; 
Bee othor elose parallels in n. on u. 37. Nen}os..Jv.uc\dAT\.\.\ 
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same metaphor in PhUipp. xn. 8; cf. also T. J), n, 37 nervoi 
virttUU elidere, ui. '83 stirpU aegrittidinU elidere, (In bo4h 
these passages Madv. Em. Liv, 135 reads elegere for elidere; 1 
cannot believe that he is right.) Plato uses veupa iicTi/miM 
metaphorically. Notice incident but poneret. There is no 
need to alter (as Manut., Lamb., Day.) for the sequence is not 
nncommon in Gic, e.g. J). F. iii. 33. Omniat quae: MSS. 
quaequej which edd. used to take for qtiaecunque. Cf. Goe* 
renz's statement *' negari omnino nequit hac vi saeptus pronomen 
illud reperiri*^ with Madvig's utter refutation in the sixth 
Excursus to his J), F, Solum et unum bonum: for the Stoic 
ethics the student must in general consult B. and P. and 
Zeller for himself. I can only treat such points as are inyolyed 
in the special difficulties of the Academica, 
§ 36. Cetera: Stoic dSid<popay the presence or absence of whiob 
cannot afiect happiness. The Stoics loudly protested against 
their being called either bona or mala^ and this question was 
one of the great battle-grounds of the later Greek philosophy. 
Secundum naturam...eontraria: Gr. /card 0ikrcv, xapit ^(nrw* 
His ip8i8...num^abat: I see no reason for placing this sentence 
after the words qua^ minoris below (with Cfhrist) or for suspect- 
ing its genuineness (with Hahn). The word media is the Gk. 
fjiiffa, which word however is not usually applied to things, but 
to actions, Sum^nda: Gk. XrjirTdL Aestimatione : d^a; posi- 
tive value. Contraque contraria: Cic. here as in i>. JP. in. 50 
feels the need of a word to express dxa^ia (negative value). 
(Madv. in his note on that passage coins the word inaesHmatio*) 
Ponebat esse: cf. 19, M. D. F. v. 73. 

§ 37. To cope thoroughly with the extraordinary difficoltieB of 
this section Uie student must read the whole of the chapters on 
Stoic ethics in Zeller and Bitter and Preller. There is no 
royal road to the knowledge, which it would be absurd to 
attempt to convey in these notes. Assuming a general ac- 
quaintance with Stoic ethics, I set out the difficulties thus. 
Cio. appears at first sight to have made the diroirpoTry/Uwa a 
subdivision of the \rjirTd (sumenda), the two being utterly differ- 
ent. I admit, with Madv. (Z>. F, iii. 50), that there is no 
reason for suspecting the text to be corrupt ; the heroic remedy 
of Dav., therefore, who reads media in the place of sumendat 
must be rejected. Nor can anything be said for Goerenz's plan, 
who distorts the Stoic philosophy in order to save Cicero's con- 
sistency. On the other hand, I do not believe that Cic. could so 
utterly misunderstand one of the cardinal and best known 
doctrines of Stoicism, as to think even for a moment that th€ 
dTOTporiyfjuh'a formed a branch of the Xi^m-d. This view ol 
Madvig's is strongly opposed to the fact that Cic. in 36 had 
explained with perfect correctness the Stoic theory of the diid' 
4>opa, nor is there anywhere in the numerous passages where he 
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foaelies on the theory any trace of the same error. My expla: 
iiation is that Cic began with the intention to speak of the 
iumenda only and then rapidly extended his thought so as to 
embrace the whole class of ddid<fH>paf which he accordingly 
dealt with in the latter part of the same sentence and in the 
snoeeeding sentence. (The remainder has its own difficolties, 
which I defer for the present.) Cic. therefore is chargeable 
not with ignorance of Stoicism but with careless writing. A 
striking parallel occnrs in D. F. lu. 52 qtme secundum locum 
obtinent, '^poffyiiiwa id est producta nominentur^ quae vel ita 
appellemus, vel promota et remota. If this language be closely 
pressed, the dxoTrpo-rpfiUva are made of a subdivision of the 
rpoirrf^^f though no sensible reader would suppose Cic. to 
have had that intention. So if his words in i>. P. v. 90 be 
pressed, the sumenda are made to include both producta and 
redueta; in D. F, iii. 16 appeterent includes fugerent; ibid, 11. 
86 the opposite of beata vita is abruptly introduced. So J), F, tu 
SSfrui doUrre must be construed together, and ibt^ 11. 73 pudor 
modestia pudicitia are said coerceri, the writer's thoughts having 
drifted on rapidly to the vices which are opposite to.these virtues. 
I now pass on to a second class of difficulties. Supposing 
that by ex iis Cic. means mediis, and not sumendiSf about. 
wHch he had intended to talk when he began the sentence, I 
believe that pluris aestimanda and minoris aestimanda simpl/ 
indicate the d^la and dira^ia of the Greek, not different degrees 
of a^a (positive value). That minor aestimatio should mean 
aira^la need not surprise us when we reflect (i) on the excessive 
difficulty there was in expressing this dra^la or negative value 
in Latin, a difficulty I have already observed on 36 ; (2) on the 
strong negative meaning which minor bears in Latin; e.g. sin. 
minus in Cic. means *'but if not.** Even the Greeks fall vic- 
tims to the task of expressing dwa^ia, Stobaeus, in a passage 
closely resembling ours, makes iXdrriov d^la equivalent to 
voKMi dra^a (ii. 6, 6), while Sext. Emp. after rightly defining 
ii.wrpo7rYit4va as rd iKajf^p dwa^lav ix<^in-a (Adv, Math. xi. 62 — 
64) again speaks of them as t^l /jl^ {jcou^v ix^pra d^ap {Pyrrhon. 
Hypot, m. 191) words which usually have an opposite meaning. 
Now I contend that Cicero's words minoris aestimanda bear quite 
as strong a negative meaning as the phrase of Sextus, rd /ui; iKcur/jip 
d^loM ^xo^B* ^ therefore conclude that Cicero has striven, so 
far as &e Latin language allowed, to express the Stoic doctrine 
that, of the dScd^po, some have d^La while others have dira|/a. 
He may iidrly claim to have apjdied to his words the rule **re 
inteUeeta in verborum usu faciles esse debemus " (2>. F, iii. 52). 
There is quite as ^ood. ground for accusing Sextus and Stobaeus 
of misimderstanding the Stoics as there is for accusing Cicero. 
There are difficulties connected with .the terms Uaprj d^la and 
Utanl dirc^la which are not satisfactorily treated ixx ^<^ ot^sdasc^ 
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of izilomuitua ; Ingrai tfani f ipac^ forbids me to 
Attempt the elnddAtkn o< tim. Tbm stadent will find TmliuUe 
aid in the notes of Madr. ok the psusicsn of the i>. F. quoted 
in this note. Soti tmm rebtu fmam roeaimliM: Cic. freqnentiy 
lepcsti this assertion of Antuxhns, who, hjtTing stolen the 
dothes of the Stoics, proceeded to prove that they had nevcT; 
properly belonged to the Stoics at alL Inter recU factum atqu 
feecatam: Stob. speaks n. 6, 6 of ra fura^ •fifrifs koI murks. 
(Thii does not eontradiet his words a little earlier, n. d, 5, 
dperiit a Kml ccuciet m/9^ lurm^v, which hsTe r^ard to divisioDS 
of men, not of actions. Diog. Laert., however, Tn. 127, cUs- 
tinctly contradicts Cic. and Stob., see B. and P. 395.) RteU 
factum = Korbp^^fia, peecatum = dfidpnffio, oj/iciwm =^ nBiJKm 
(eL IL and P. 388—594, ZeDer 258--148, 268 — 273). Servaia 
praetfrmiMsaque : MSS. hsTO et before smata, which all edd. 
since Lamb, eject. Where et and que correspond in Cic, the 
que is always an afterthought, added in obliyion of the et. 
With two noons, adjectives, adverbs, or partidplea^ this oUi- 
Tion is barely possUile, bat when the conjnnetions go with 
separate elauiee it is possible. Cf. 43 and M. D, F. y. 64. 

§ 38. Sed quatdam rirtutes: see 2a This 
passage requires careful construing: after quasdam virtutes not 
the whole phrase tn ratione esse dicerent most be repeated but 
dieerent merely, since only the virtutes natura perfeetae, the 
diewoTfrucal dperal of Arist., could be said to belong to the 
reason, while the virtutes more perfectae are Aristotle's i$ual 
dperal. Trans. ** bnt spoke of certain excellences as perfected 
l^ the reason, or (as the case might be) by habit.*' Ea genera 
virtutum : both Plato and Arist. roughly divided the natwe of 
man into two parts, the intellectual and the emotional, the 
former being mEide to govern, the latter to obey (cf. T. D, il 
47, and Arist. rb /ih m X&fov ^w, rb 5k iTiireidis \&ytp) ; Zeaao 
however asserted the nature of man to be one and indiyisible 
and to consist solely of Beason, to wliich he gave the name 
TJyefiojfiKby (Zeller 203 sq.). Virtue also became for h\m one 
and indivisible (Zeller 248, J). F. iii. passim). When the ittc- 
fMviKdv was in a perfect state, there was virtue, when it became 
disordered there was vice or emotion. The battle between 
virtue and vice therefore did not resemble a war between two 
separate powers, as in Plato and Aristotle, but a dvil war 
carried on in one and the same country. Virtutis tuwa : cf. 
the description of Aristotle's finis in D. F, u. 19. Ipsum 
Jiabitum: the mere possession. So Plato, Theaetst. 197 b, usee 
the word i^is, a use which must be clearly distinguished from 
the later sense found in the Ethics of Arist. In this senee 
virtue is not a ^^is, according to the Stoics, but a SidOeats (Stob. 
IX. 6, 5, Diog. YU. 89 ; yet Diog. sometimes speaks of virtue 
loosely as a i^ts, vii. 92, 93 ; cf. Zeller 249, with footnotes). 
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}^ec virtutem cuiquam a4es8e...uteretur: of. Stob. ii. 6, 6 96o 
yivri tQv dvOpu-jruy eluai to ijukv t<Sp (nrovSaluPf to S^ tQv ^auXon', 
KoX r6 fikv Twv <rvov6ai(inf dtd frairros tov ^ov xP1<^^ox rats dpCToiSf 
rd Hi t(Sp 0avXaw rcu s KaKlais. Ferturbationem : I am surprised 
that Halm after the fine note of Wesenberg, printed on p. 
324 of the same volume in which Halm's text of the Acad. 
appears, should read the plural perturbationes^ a oonj. of 
Walker. Perturbationem means emotion in the abstract ; per- 
turhationes below, particular emotions. There is exactly the 
same transition in T. D. ni. 23, 24, iv. 59, 65, v. 43, while 
perturbatio is used, in the same sense as here, in at least five 
other passages of the T. />., i.e. iv. 8, 11, 24, 57, 82. Quati 
inorbis : a trans, of Stoic vdOeat, which Cic. rejects in D. F. iii. 
35. Voluit car ere sapientem: emotion being a disturbance of 
equilibrium in the reason, and perfect reason being virtue (20), 
it follows that the Stoic sapiens must be emotionless (Zeller 
228 sq.). All emotions are reasonless ; t^Sopij or ktetitia for 
instance is dXoyos ixapais. (7. D. Books iii. and iv. treat largely 
of the Stoic view of emotions.) Wesenberg, Em. to the T, D, 
in. p. 8, says Cic. always uses efferri laetitia but ferri libidine, 

§ 39. Aliaque in parte : so Plato, Tim. 69 c, 
Rep. 436, 441, Arist. Z>e Anima 11. 3, etc.; cf. T, D, i. 2a 
VoVuntaria^ : the whole aim of the Stoic theory of the emotions 
was to bring them under the predominance of the will. How 
the moral freedom of the will was reconciled with the general 
Stoic fatalism we are not told. Opinionisque iudicio suscipi: 
all emotion arose, said the Stoics, from a false judgment 
about some external object ; cf. Diog. vii. in. rd vdSrj xplffeis 
€Zrai. Instances of each in Zeller 233. For iudicio at. J). F, 
UL 35, T. D. III. 61, IV. 14, 15, 18. Intemperantiam: the same 
in T. Z>. IV. 22, Gk. aKoXaffLa, see Zeller 232. Quintam natu- 
ram : the Trifiirrrf o^aia. or vifiirrop Ciafia of Aristotle, who proves 
its existence in De Coelo i. 2, in a curious and recondite fashion. 
Cic. is certainly wrong in stating that Arist. derived mind from 
this fifth element, though the finest and highest of material 
substances. He always guards himself from assigning a mate- 
rial origin to mind. Cic. repeats the error in T. 2>. i. 22, 41, 
65, D, F. IV. 12. On this last passage Madv. has an important 
note, but he fails to recognise the essential fact, which is clear 
from Stob. i. 41, 33, that the Peripatetics of the time were in 
the habit of deriving the mind from a/^^p, which is the very 
name that Aristotle gives to the fifth element ((r(t>im al04piov in 
the JOe Coelo) t and of giving this out to be Aristotle's opinion. 
The error once made, no one could correct it, for there were a 
hundred influences at work to confirm it, while the works of 
Axistotle had fallen into a strange oblivion. I cannot here give 
an exhaustive account of these influences, but will mention a 
few. Stoicism had at the time succeeded in powQtl\]i]i\:3 \\i.* 
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flnencing every other Beet, and it placed vovi hf cUffept (see Pin* 
tarcb, qn. B. and P. 375). It had destroyed the belief in im- 
material existence. The notion that yws or ypux^ came from 
atOrjp was also fostered by the language of Plato. He had 
spoken of the sonl as deiKlyrrros in passages which were wail 
known to Oic. and had taken great hold on his mind. One 
from the Phaedrus 245 c. is translated twice» in Sommum 
Scipionis (Be Rep. vi.), and T. D. i. 53 sq. Now the only 
thing with Aristotle which is decWvifros, in eternal perfect 
circrdar motion (for to the ancients circular motion is alone 
perfect and eternal), is the alOiip^ or irifjiVTOP aufULf that fiery 
external rim of the universe of which the stars are mere nodes^ 
and with which they revolve. How natural then, in the 
absence of Aristotle's works, to conclude that the dcac£in|ror 
^vx^ of Plato came from the deiKivtfrm niOfipoi Aristotle t Arist 
had guarded himself by sa3dng that the soul as an dpixj^ KuHf- 
cecji must be dKitnyros, but Cic. had no means of knowing this 
(see Stob. i. 41, 36). Again, Plato had often spoken of souls 
at death fiying away to the outer circle of the universe, as 
though to their natural home, just where Arist. plaeed his 
Trtixirrbp aufjM. Any one who will compare T. D, i. 4$ with 
the Somn, Scipionis will see what power this had over Cicero. 
Further, Cic. would naturally link the mind in its origin wi& 
the stars, which both Plato and Arist. looked on as divine (ef. 
Somn. Scip, 15). These considerations will be enough to show 
that neither Cic. nor Antiochus, whom Madv. considers respon- 
sible for the error, could have escaped it in any way not super- 
human except by the recovery of Aristotle's lost works, which 
did not happen till too late. Senstu: we seem here to have a 
remnant of the distinction drawn by Arist. between animal 
heat and other heat, the former being ovaXoyoy rtfi tQp darptop 
ffTotx€i(p (De Oen. An. 11. 3, qu. B. and P. 299). Ignem: iie 
Stoics made no difference, except one of degree, between tUOiip 
and Tvp; see Zeller 189, 190. Ipaam naturam: rvp is xar* 
i^oxnv aroix^Tov (Stob. i. 10, 16), and is the first thing gene- 
rated from the dvoios vXif ; from it comes air, from air water, 
from water earth (Diog. Laert. vii. 136, 137). The fire Is' 
\oyuc6y ; from it comes the 'jye/iovtKbp of man, which comprises 
within it all powers of sensation and thought. These notions 
came from Heraclitus who was a great hero of the Stoics (Zriler 
ch. VIII. with notes). For his view of sensation and thought 
see Sextus Adv. Math. vii. 127 — 129, qu. by B. and P. 11. 
The Stoics probably misunderstood him : cl B. and P. '* Hera- 
clitus," and Grote's Plato i. 34 sq. Expen corporis: ttxt Stoic 
materialism see Zeller, pp. 120 sq. The necessity of a <x>imeo- 
tion between the perceiving mind and the things pefoeited 
followed from old physical principles such as that of Demo- 
critns (oit ydip iyxtapttv rd trepa koX Sia4*4popra irdoxecr iw* 
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eLXX^Xo;!', qn. from Arist. Be Gen, et Corr, i. 7, by R. and P. 43) ; 
the same is affirmed loosely of aXL the old ff>v(nKol, (Sextus Adv, 
Math, Til, 116), and by Empedocles in his lines yalq, fi^v ycuotp 
iwtinrafietff etc. Plato in the Timaetu fosters the same notion, 
though in a different way. The Stoics simply followed out 
boldly that line of thonght. Xenocrates: see 11. 124, n. Supe* 
riores : merely the supposed old Academico-Peripatetic school. 
Posse esse non corpus: there is no ultimate difference between 
Force and Matter in the Stoic scheme; see Zeller, pp. 134, 135* 

§ 40. lunctos: how can anything be a com- 
pound of one thing? The notion that iunctos could mean aptos 
(R, and P. 366) is untenable. I entirely agree with Madv. (first 
Excursus to his D. F,) that we have here an anacoluthon. Cic. 
meant to say iunctos e quadam impulsione et ex assemu animo* 
rum^ but having to explain ^avratrla was obliged to break off 
and resume at sed ad haec. The explanation of a Greek term 
causes a very similar anacoluthon in De Of, i. 153. Schuppe, 
De Anacoluthis Ciceronianis p. 9, agrees with Madv. For the 
expression cf. D,F, 11. 44 e duplici gener^ voluptatis coniunctus, 
Emesti em. cunctosy Day. punctoSy ingeniose ille quidem says 
Halm; pessime I ^ould say. ^currcurloM : a full and clear 
account of Stoic theories of sensation is given by Zeller, oIcl, v. 
B. and P. 365 sq. Nos appellemus licet: the same turn of 
expression occurs D. F, iii. 31, iv. 74. Hoc verbum quidem: 
hoc quidem probably ought to be read; see 18. Adsensionem =^ 
ffvyKarddeaiy, In nobis positam: the usual expression for free- 
dom of the wiU ; cf . 11. 37, Be FatOy 42, 43 (a very important 
passage). The actual sensation is involuntary (aKOJ^ffiov Sext, 
Emp. Adv, Math, viii. 397). Tironum causa I note that the 
Stoics sometimes speak of the assent of the mind as involun- 
tary ; while the /caraXijTTc/ci} ipapraala compels assent (see u. 38). 
This is, however, only true of the healthy reason; the un-' 
healthy may refuse assent. § 41. Visis non 

omnibtts : while Epicurus defended the truth of all sensations, 
Zeno abandoned the weak positions to the sceptic and retired to 
the inner citadel of the icaTaKiijTrrucil ^>cun-a<ria, Declarationem: 
ivdpyeiw, a term alike Stoic, Epicurean, and Academic; see n. 
on u. 17. Earum rerum: only this class of sensations gives 
correct information of the things lying behind. Ipsum per se: 
i. e. its whole truth lies in its own ivdpyciay which requires no 
corroboration from without. Comprehendibile: this form has 
better MSS. authority than the vulg. comprehensibile, Goerenz's 
note on these words is worth reading as a philological curiosity. 
Nos vero, inquit: Halm with Manut. writes inquam. Why 
change? Atticus answers as in 14, 25, 33. Kara\rfirT6y ; strictly 
the titing which emits the visum is said to be KaraKtiTTdPy but, 
as we shall see in the LucuUus, the sensation and the thiniQ^ 
from which it proceeds are often coniuaed. C(mv9Telve;iw(\WM?fiw;. 
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this word properly denotes the process of perception in the 
abstract, not the individual perception. The Greeks, however, 
themselves use /cardX^^^if for jcaraXi^mic^ tpavraala very often. 
Quae, manu preJienderentur : see ii. 145. Nova enim dieeb<U: 
an admission not often made by Gic, who usually oontends, 
with Antiochus, that Zeno merely renamed old doctrines (of. 
43). Sensum: so Stob., i. 41, 25 applies the term aX(r0Tfetsio 
the tl>ajrraffla, Seientiam: the word itriffHj/iTf is used in two 
ways by the Stoics, (i) to denote a number of coordinated or 
systematised perceptions (jcaraXi^^ets or KaraXriirTiKal <fHurrd<ri(u) 
sometimes also called rix^ (cf. Sext. Pyrrh. Hyp, ni. 188 
f^X*^" 5^ etvai cOffrrffAa ix KaraXrirpibw axrfyeyvfUfacfUvtaw)', (i) 
to denote a single perception, which use is copied by Cic. and 
may be seen in several passages quoted by Zeller 80. Vt 
eonvelli ratione non posset: here is a trace of later Stoicism. 
To Zeno all KaraXriimKal <f>ain'd<nai were aatf^aXeU, dfAerdirrtaTot 
virb X&Y^u. Later Stoics, however, allowed that some of them 
were not impervious to logical tests ; see Sext. Adv. Math, vii. 
^53i Qu* ZeUer 88. Thus every KaTaXrpmKi} ^fnufrairiat instead 
of carrying with it its own evidence, had to pass through the 
fire of sceptical criticism before it could be believed. This was, 
as Zeller remarks, equivalent to giving up all that was valuable 
in the Stoic theory. Inscientiam : ex qua exsUteret: I know 
nothing like this in the Stoic texts; afiaOla is veiy seldom 
talked of there. Opinio: 66^0, see Zeller and cf. Ae. u. 53, 
T, D. 11. 52, rv. 15, 26. § 42. Jnter seientiam: 

80 Sextus Adv. Math. vii. 151 speaks of itrKm/jfAfiP Kal 56^ koI 
r))v iv fieOoplif. ro&rwv KardXrirpiy. Soli : Halm, I know not why, 
suspects this and Christ gives solum ei. Non quod omnia : the 
meaning is that the reason must generalize on separate sensa- 
tions and combine them before we can know thoroughly any 
one thing. This will appear if the whole sentence be read tmo 
haustu; Zeller p. 78 seems to take the same view, bat I have 
not come across anything exactly like this in the Greek. Qtuut: 
this points out normam as a trans, of some Gk. word, Kpir^pum 
perhaps, or yvtb/xuv or Kavihv. Notiones rerum : Stoio ivwouu ; 
Zeller Si — 84, B. and P. 367, 368. Quodque natura: the omis- 
sion of earn is strange ; Faber supplies it. Imprimerentur: the 
terms ipaneffippaynrfiiiniff ivatroixefiayiUvni^ hn-ennrtafUni oocur 
constantly, but generally in relation to <f>airrd<nat, not to Avotac. 
Nonprincipia solum: there seems to be a ref. to those dpxf"' 
TTJs dvoiel^eus of Arist. which, induced from experience and 
incapable of proof, are the bases of all proof. (See Grote's 
Essay on the Origin of Knowledge, first printed in Bain's 
Mental and Moral Science, now re-published in Grote*8 Arii* 
totle.) Zeno's infoiai were all this and more. Reperiuntnr: 
two things vex the edd. (i) the change from oratio obliqua to 
fta, which however baa xepeatedi^ tsl^sn place during Yairo's 
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exposiiioii, and for which see If. D. F, i. 30, iii. 49 ; (2). the 
phjrase reperire vianij which seems to me sound enough. Day., 
Hahngive aperirentur. There is no MSS. variant. Aliena: 
ef. (Uienatos D. F, lu. iS. A virtute aapientiaque removebat: 
el sapiens num^Uam faUitur in iudicando D. F. iii. 59. The 
firma adsensio is opposed to imbeciUa 41, For the adsensio of 
the sapiens see Zeller 87. More information on the subject- 
matter of this section will be found in my notes on the first 
part of the' Lucullus, In his constitit: of. 11. 134. 

§§ 43— end. Cicero's historical justification of the New Academy. 
Summary. Arcesilas* philosophy was due to no mere 
passion for victory in argument, but to the obscurity of 
phenomena^ which had led the ancients to despair of know- 
ledge (44). He even abandoned the one tenet held by 
Socrates to be certain; and maintained that since argu- 
ments of equal strength could be urged in favour of the 
truth or falsehood of phenomena, the proper course to 
take was to suspend judgment entirely (45). His views 
were really in harmony with those of Plato, and were car- 
ried on by Cameades (46). 

43. Breviter: MSS. et breviter; see 37. Tunc: rare 
before a consonant; see Munro on Lucr. i. 130. Verum esse 
lautem] arbitror: in deference to Halm I bracket autem^ but I 
still think the MSS. reading defensible, if verum be taken as 
the neut. adj. and not as meaning hut. Translate: '*Yet I 

think the truth to be that it is to be thought," etc. The 

edd. seem to have thought that esse was needed to go with 

putandam. This is a total mistake; cf. ait .putandam, 

without esse 11. 15, aiebas removendum 11. 74 ; a hundred other 
passages might be quoted from Cic. § 44. Non 

pertinacia aut studio vincendi: for these words see n. on 11. 14. 
The sincerity of Arcesilas is defended also in 11. 76. Obscuri' 
tate: a side-blow at declaratio 41. Confessionem ignorationis : 
see [6. Socrates was far from being a sceptic, as Oio. sup- 
poses; see note on 11. 74. Et iam ante Socratem: MSS. 
veluti atnantes Socratem; Democritud (460 — 357 fi. c.) was 
really very little older than Socrates (468 — 399) who died nearly 
sixty years i)efore him. Omnis paene veteres : the statement 
is audaciously inexact, and is criticised 11. 14. None of these 
were sceptics ; for Democritus see my note on 11. 73, for 
Empedocles on 11. 74, for Anaxagoras on 11. 72. Nihil cognosci, 
nihil percipif nihil sciri: the verbs are all equivalent ; cf. D. F, * 

in. 15 equidem soleo etiam quod uno Graeci idem pluribus 

verbis exponere. Angustos sensus: Cic. is thinking of the 
fiEunous Imes of Empedocles trTeiPuvol fiiv yap iraXd/tai x.r.X. 
B. and t^, 107. Brevia curricuUL iHtae: ct. ^xd;:^\<c^^ 
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wavpw Bk j^uyfjs A^lov fiipos. Is there an allusion in curricula to 
iiucretins* lampada vitai tradunt, etc.? In prof undo: Bern. 
ivfi^dip; cf. II. 32. The common trans, '^well" is weak ; ** abyss" 
would suit better. InstitutU : pd/np of Democritus, see B. and 
P. 50. Goerenz's note here is an extraordinary display of 
ignorance. I>eincep8 omnia: rdyra i<p€^ris ; there is no need 
to read denique for deinceps as Bentl., Halm. Circumfiua 
tenehris : an allusion to the (tkotItj yvtarn of Democr. ; see u. 75. 
Dixerunt: Halm brackets this because of dixerunb above; 
parts of the yerb dicere are however often thus repeated by 
Cic. §45. Neillud quidem: oi, 16. Latere 

censebat: Goer, omitted censebatf though in most MSS. Orelli 
and Elotz followed as usual. For the sense n. 12%, Cohi- 
bereque: Gk. irdx^tPf which we shall have to explain in the 

Lucullue, Temeritatem turpius: for t)iese expressions see 

II. 66, note. Praecurrere: as was the case with the dogmatists. 
Paria momenta: this is undiluted scepticism, and excludes 
even the possibility of the prohahile which Cameades put for- 
ward. For the doctrine cf. 11. 124 ; for the expression Eoseb. 
Praep. Evan, xiv, c. 4 (from Numenius) of Arcesilas, €&(u Tap 
TToana. dirarcCXi^Tra koX rods eh iKcLrepa \6yovt ItroKpareii dWi^Xots; 
Sextus Adv. Math. ix. 207 laoadeveU \6yoi\ in the latter writer 
the word IffoaO^vaaYery frequently occurs in the same sense, 
e.g. Pyrrkon. Hyp. i. 8 (add N. D. i. 10, rationis momenta), 

§ 46* Platonem : to his works both dogmatists 
and sceptics appealed; Sextus Pyrrhon. Hyp, i. 221 rbw HKd- 
ru)va ovv ol /xiv BoyfJiariKov itpaffav elvai, ol di dToprp-iK^, oi Si 
Kara fidv ri aTopijriKbvy Kard Si ri SoypLariKdv, Stobaeus n. 6, 4 
neatly slips out of the difficulty; nxdruy toX^uvos wp, o^ (St 
rives dComai troKvSo^oi, Exposuisti: Durand^s necessary em., 
approved by Krische, Halm, etc. for MSS. exposui, Zerume: 
see Introd. p. 5. 



NOTES ON THE FRAGMENTS. 

Book I. 

1, Mnesarchus: see 11. 69, De Or, 1. 4.5, and Diet. Biogr. 
♦Antipater :' cf. 11, 143, Be Off. in. 50. Evidently this fragment 
belongs to that historical justification of the New Acaidemy 
with which I suppose Cicero to have concluded the first book. 

2. The word concinere occurs D. F, iv. 66, 
N, p. I. 16, in both which places it is used of the Stoics, who 
are said r$ concinere, verbi9 discrepare with the other sdiools. 
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^is; :opii^0n of Antiochus Cio. liad already mentioned 43, 
and probably repeated in this fragment. Ensche remarks 
that Augustine, ConU Acad, 11. 14, 15, seems to have imitated 
that part of Cicero's exposition to which this fragment belongs. 
If so Cic. must have condemned the unwarrantable verbal 
innovations of Zeno in order to excuse the extreme scepticism 
of Arcesilas (Krische, p. 58). 

Boos II. 

3. This fragm. clearly forms part of those anticipatory 
sceptical arguments which Cic. in the first edition had included 
in his answer to Hortensius ; see Introd. p. 55. The argument 
probably ran thus : What seems so level as the sea? Yet it is 
easy to prove that it is really not level. 4. On 

this I have nothing to remark. 5. There is 

nothing distinctive about this which might enable us to deter- 
mine its connection with the dialogue. Probably Zeno is the 
person who serius adamavit honor es. 6. The 

changing aspects of the same thing «re pointed to here as 
invalidating the evidence of the senses. 7. This 

passage has the same aim as the last, and closely resembles 
Lueulhu 105. 8. The fact that the eye and 

hand need such guides shows how untrustworthy the senses 
are. A similar argument occurs in Ltic, 86. Perpendiculum is 
a plumb line, norma a mason's square, the word being probably 
a corruption of the Greek yvdl)pMv (Curt. Grundz, p. 169, ed. 3), 
reguUiy a rule. 9. The different colours which 

the same persons show in different conditions, when young and 
when old, when sick and when healthy, when sober and when 
drunken, are brought forward to prove how little of perma- 
nence there is even in the least fleeting of the objects of sense. 

10. Vrinari is to dive : for the derivation 
see Curt. Grundz, p. 326. A diver would be in exactly the 
position of the fish noticed in Luc, 81, which are unable to see 
that which lies immediately above them and so illustrate the 
narrow limits of the power of vision. 11. Evidently 

an attempt to prove tiie sense of smell untrustworthy. Different 
people pass different judgments on one and the same odour. 
The student will observe that the above extracts formed part 
of an argument intended to show the deceptive character of the 
senses. To these should probably be added fragm. 33. Fr. 
19 shows that the impossibility of distinguishing eggs one 
tiom another, which had been brought forward in the Catultu, 
was allowed to stand in the second edition ; other difficulties 
of the kind, such as those connected with the bent oar, the 
pigeon's neck, the twins, the impressions of seals (Imc. 19, 54), 
ifoold also appear in both editions. The result ol ihfi»A 
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Assaults on the senses most have been snmmdd up in 
phrase euncta dnhitanda esse which Angostine quotes from thd 
Aeademica Potteriara (see fragm. 36). 

Book in. 

12. This forms part of Yarrp^s aofl^^er to Cicero,, whiob 
corresponded in substance to LncnUos' speech in the Aeademica 
Priora, The drift of this extract was most likely this : jnst as 
there is a limit beyond which the battle against criminals 
'cannot be maintained, so after a certain point we must cease 
to fight against perverse sceptics and let itiem, take their own 
way. See another view in Krische, p. 63. 
13. Krische believes that this fragment formed part of tsa 
attempt to show that the senses were trustworthy, in the course 
of which the clearness with which the fishes were seen leaping 
from the water was brought up as evidence. (In Lue, 81, on the 
other hand, Cic. drew an argument hostile to the senses from 
the consideration of the fish.) The explanation seems to me 
very improbable. The words bear such a striking .resemblance 
to those in Luc, 125 {ut nos nunc simtu ad Bavlos Putcolotque 
videmus, sic innumerabilU paribus in locia esse isdem de rdm 
disputantis) that I am inclined to think that the reference in 
Nonius ought to be to Book lY. and not Book HI., and that 
Cic, when he changed the scene from Bauli to the Luaine 
lake, also changed Puteolosque into pisciculosque exultantes for 
the sufficient reason that Puteoli was not visible from Varro's 
villa on the Lucrine. 14. The passion for 

knowledge in the human heart was doubtless used by Varro as 
an argument in favour of assuming absolute knowledge to be 
attainable. The same line is taken in Luc, 31, D. 1^. ni. 17, 
and elsewhere. 15. It is so much easier to find 

parallels to this in Cicero's speech than in that of Lucullus in 
the Aeademica Priora that I think the reference in Nonius 
must be wrong. The talk about freedom suits a sceptic better 
than a dogmatist (see Luc, 105, 120, and Cic's words in 8 of 
the same). If my conjecture is right this fragment belongs to 
Book IV. Krische gives a different opinion, but very hesita- 
tingly, p. 63. 16. This may well have formed 
part of Varro's explanation of the icaraXi^^tt, temeritas being as 
much deprecated by the Antiocheans and Stoics as by the 
Academics ; cf. i. 42, 17. I conjecture riuMto^ 
(a hammer) for the corrupt maleho, and think that in ^ 
second ed. some comparison from building operations to illus- 
trate the fixity of knowledge gained through the caraXif^tf 
was added to a passage which would correspond in substance 
with 27 of the LucuUus, I note in Vitruvius, quoted by Fobc. 
8. V. rruUleoluSf a similar expression {naves nuUleolis eonfixae^ 
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find in Pliny Nat, Hist, xxzit. 14 navU fixa rrialleo, Adfixa 
therefore in this passage must haye agreed with some lost 
noun either in the neat. plnr. or fern. sing. 
18. This and firagm. tg evidently hang very closely together. 
As Erische notes, the Stoic ivdpyeia had evidently been trans- 
lated earlier in the book by perspieuitcu as in Luc, 17. 
19. See on Lite, 57. 

Book IV. 

Farther information on all these passages will be found in 
my notes on the parallel passages of the ZaicuUus, 
21. Viam: evidently a mistake for the urribram of Lue. 70. 

23. The best MS. of Nonius points to flavum 
for ravum {Lue. 105). Most likely an alteration was made ii^ 
the second edition, as Krische supposes, p. 64. 
28. Corpusculis: Luc, 121 hsLS corporibus, Erisehe*s opinion 
that this latter word was in the second edition changed into 
the former may be supported from i. 6, which he does not 
notice. The conj. is confirmed by Aug. Cantr, Ac, iii. 23. 

29. Magnis obacurata: in Luc. 122 it is crassii 
oecultataf so that we have another alteration; see Krische, 
p. 64. 30. Only slight differences appear in 

the MSS. of the Luc, 123, viz. contrarim for in c, ad vestigia 
tor contra v, 31. Luc. 137 has dixi for dicttu. 

As Cic. does not often leave out est with the passive verb, 
Nonius has probably quoted wrongly. It will be noted that the 
fragments of Book III. correspond to the first half of the Luc.^ 
those of Book IV. to the second half. Cic. therefore divided 
the Luc, into two portions at or about 63. 

TJncebtain Books. 

32. I ^&^e already said that this most likely belonged to 
the preliminary assault on the senses made by Cic. in the 
second book. 33. In the Introd. p. 55 I have 

given my opinion that the substance of .Catulus* speech which 
unfolded the doctrine of the probabile was incorporated with 
Cicero's speech in the second book of this edition. To that 
part this fragment must probably be referred. 
;34. This important fragment clearly belongs to Book 11., and 
'is a jocular application of the Cameadean probabile, as may be 
seen from the words probabiliter posse confici, 
35. Krische assigns this to this end of Varro'ff speech in the 
third Book. With this opinion I find it quite impossible to 
Agree. A passage in the Lucullut (60) proves to demonstration 
that in the first edition this allusion to the e«^oteid<^ \»«fi3[£a^^l 
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the Academy conld only have occurred either in the gpeeeh of 
Oatulus or in that of Cicero. As no reason whateyer appean 
to acconnt for its transference to Yarro I prefer to regard it as 
jbelonging to Cic's exposition of the positive side of Academic 
doctrme in the second book. Gic. repeatedly insists that the 
Academip school must not be supposed to haye no truths to 
maintain; see Luc, 119, also 66^ and N, D. i. 12. Also Aug. 
Contra Ac, lu 29. 36. It is difficult to see 

where this passage could haye been included if not in that pro- 
oemium to the third book which is mentioned Ad Att. xyi. 6, 4. 
I may here add that Krische seems to me wrong in holding 
that the whole four books formed one discussion, finished 
within the limits of a single day. "Why interrupt the discus- 
sion by the insertion of a prologue of so general a nature as to 
be taken from a stock wMch Cic. kept on hand ready-made ? 
(Of. Ad, Att, as aboye.) 



Besides the actual fragments of the second edition, many 
indications of its contents are preserved in the work of Augus- 
tine entitled Contra AcademicoSy which, though written in 
support of dogmatic opinions, imitated throughout the second 
edition of the Academica of Cic. No writings of the Classical 
period had so great an influence on the culture and opinions of 
Augustine as the Academica and the lost Hortensius, I give, 
partly from Krische, the scattered indications of the contents 
of the former which are to be gathered from the bishop's 
works. In Aug. Contr, Ac, 11. 14, 15, we have what appears 
to be a summary of the lost part of Book I. to the following 
effect. The New Academy must not be regarded as having 
revolted against the Old; all that it did was to discuss that new 
doctrine of /caroXi/^is advanced by Zeno. The doctrine of 
dKara\7i\l/La though present to the minds of the ancients had 
never taken distinct shape, because it had met with no opposi- 
tion. The Old Academy was rather enriched than attacked by 
the New. Antiochus, in adopting Stoicism under the name of 
the Old Academy, made it appear that there was a strife 
between it and the New. With Antiochus the historical expo- 
sition of Cic. must have ended. From this portion of the first 
book, Aug. derived his opinion {Contra Ac, it i) that New 
Academicism was excusable from the necessities of the age in 
which it appeared. Indications of Book II. in Aug. are scarce, 
but to it I refer Contra Ac, i, 7 placuit Ciceroni nottro 
beatum esse qui verum investigat etiam si ad eius inventionem 
non valeat pervenire ; also ibid, iii. 10 illis {Academicis) placuit 
esse posse hominem sapientem, et tamen in hominem scienUam 
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eadere non posse. These I refer to Cicero's deyelopment of the 
probabile in Book II., although I onght to say that Krische, 
p. 65, maintains that the suhstance of Catnlns' exposition in the 
Ac, Priora was transferred to Book IV. of the Ac, Posteriora, 
As this would leave very meagre material for Book II., nothing 
indeed excepting the provisional proof of the deceptiveness of 
the senses, I cannot accede to his arrangement ; mine, I may 
remark, involves a much smaller departure from the first 
edition. Allusions in Aug. to the attack on the senses hy Cic. 
in Book 11. are difficult to fix, as they apply equally well to the 
later attack in Book IV. As to Books III. and lY., I do not 
think it necessary here to prove from Aug. the points of agree- 
ment between them and the LucuUtUf which will find a better 
place in my notes on the latter, but merely give the divergences 
which appear from other sources. These are the translation- 
of eo<pt<rfjMTa by cavillationes in Luc, 75 (Seneca Ep, in.), and 
the insertion in t 18 of essentia as a translation of oO<rla, 



. BOOK II. 

ENTITLED LUCULLU8. 



1 — ^12. Summary. LucuUas, though an able and onltiTated 
man, was absent from Home on public service too long 
during his earlier years to attain to glory in the forum (i). 
He unexpectedly proved a great general. This was due to 
his untiring study and his marvellous memory (a). He 
had to wait long for the reward of his merits as a com* 
mander and civil administrator, and was allowed no 
triumph till just before my consulship. What I owed to 
him in those troublous tim^s I cannot now tell (3). He 
was not merely a general; he was also a philosopher, 
having learned much from Antiochus and read mu(m for 
himself (4). Those enemies of Greek culture who think a 
Boman noble ought not to know philosophy, must be 
referred to the examples of Cato and AMcanus (5). O^ers 
think that famous men should not be introduced into dia- 
logues of the kind. Are they then, when they meet, to be 
silent or to talk about trifles? I, in applying myself to 
philosophy, have neglected no public duty ; nor do I think 
the fame of illustrious citizens diminished, but enriched, 
by a reputation for philosophical knowledge (6). Those 
who hold that the interlocutors in these dialogues had 
no such knowledge show that they can make their envy 
reach beyond the grave. Some critics do not approve the 
particular philosophy which I follow — ^the Academic. This 
is natural; but they must know that Academicism puts no 
stop to inquiry (7). My school is free from the fetters of 
dogma ; other schools are enslaved to authority (8). The 
dogmatists say they bow to the authority of the wise man. 
How can they find out the wise man without hearing all 
opinions? This subject was discussed by myself Catulus^ 
Lucullus, and Hortensius, the day after tiie discussion 
reported in the Catulus (9). Catulus called on Lucullus 
to defend the doctrines of Antiochus. This Luoullus be- 
lieved himself able to do, although the doctrines had 
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Buffered in the disoussion of the day before (lo). .He 
spoke thus: At Alexandria I heard disoussions between 
Heraolitus Tyrins the pupil of Glitomachus and Phllo, and 
Antiochus. At that very time the books mentioned by 
Catulus yesterday came into the hands of Antiochus, who 
was so angry that he wrote a book against his old teacher 
(ii and 12). I will now give the substance of the disputes 
between Heraclitus and Antiochus, omitting the remarks 
made by the latter against Philo (12). 

§ 1, LmcuIU: see Introd. p. 58, and Diet, Biog, Digna 
Jiomini nobili : a good deal of learning would have been con- 
sidered unworthy of a man like Lucullus; see Introd. p. 30. 
Percepta: "gained," "won;" ci. percipere fniges, *'to reap," 
Cat. Mai, 24.. Caruit: '*was cut off from;" carere comes 
from a root skar meaning to divide ; see Cores, i. 403. For 
the three nouns with a singular verb see Madv. Gram, 213 a, 
vrho confines the usage to nouns denoting things and im- 
personal ideas. If the common reading dissensit in De Or. 
in. 68 is right, the restriction does not hold. Ad-modum: **to 
ia degree." Fratre: this brother was adopted by a M. Terentius 
Yarro, and was a man of distinction also; see Diet. Biog. 
Magria cum gloria: a ret to Diet, Biog, mH show that the 
whole affair was discreditable to the father; to our notions, 
the sons would have gained greater glory by letting it drop. 
Quaestor: to Sulla, who employed him chiefly in the civil 
administration of Asia. Continue: without any interval. Legis 
praemio: this seems to mean "by the favour of a special law" 
passed of course by Sulla, who had restored the old lex amialis 
in all its rigour, and yet excepted his own officers from its 
operation. Prooemio^ which has been proposed, would not be 
I^itin; see De Leg, 11. 16. Consulatum: he seems to have 
l>een absent during the years 84 — 74, in the East. Superiorum: 
scarcely that of Sulla. § 2. Laus: "merit," 

jas often ; Bopraemium, Yirg. Aen, xii. 437, means a deed worthy 
of reward. Non admodum exspectahatur : Cic. forgets that Luc* 
liad served with distinction in the Social War and the first 
Mithridatic war. In Asia pace: three good MSS. have Asia^; 
Baiter ejects Asia; Guilelmus read in Asia in pace (which 
Davies conjectures, though he prints Asiae). Consum^re fol- 
lowed by an ablative without in is excessively rare in Cic. 
Madv. D, F, v. 53 denies the use altogether. In addition, 
however, to our passage, I note hoc loco consumitwr in T, D. 
vr, -33^ where Baiter's two texts (1861 and 1863) give no variants. 
Pace here perhaps ought to be taken adverbially, like tranquillo. 
Indocilem: this is simply passive, =:"untau^t," as in Prop. 
' i. a, 12, Ov. Fast, iii. 119 (the last qu. by Dav.). Fore. s. v. 
18 wrong in making it active. Factus : = perfectus ; cf. Hor. 
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Sat I. 5, 33 homo faetut ad uTiguem, Cio. De Or. m. 184, Jji 
Verr, iv. 126. So effectm in silyer Latin. Rebut gestU: mili- 
tary history; so often. Divinam quandam memoriam: the 
same phrase in De Or, 11. 36a JReruni, verhorum: same dis- 
tinction in De Or. n. 359. OhlivUci se malle: the same stoiy 
is told D. F, iL 104, De Or. 11. 299. The ancient art of 
memory was began by Simonides (who is the person denoted 
here by cuidam) and completed by Metrodoms of Scepsis, for 
whom see De Or. 11. 360. Coruignamus : cf. coruigntUtu in 
animis notiones in T. i>. i. 57; litteris must be an ablatiye of 
the instrument. Mandate monum.: cf. i. 3. Iruculptcu: rare 
in the metaphorical nse ; -cf. N. D. i. 45. 
§ 3. Oenere: "department" cf. i. 3. Navalibm pugnU: waih 
/uax^ais. Instrumento et adparatu: KarcurKevy koI ira/xwrar^ 
Rex: Mithridates. Qvos legi88et:=:de quibtu I.; ef. the nse of 
the passive verb so common in Ovid, e.g. Trist, !▼. 4, 14. I 
take of course rex to be nom. to legisset; the suggestion of a 
friend that Lucullus is nom., and that quos legissetss quorum 
commentarios legisset I think improbable. Hodie: Draken^ 
borch on Livy v. 27 wants to read hodieque^ which, however, 
is not Ciceronian. In passages like De Or. i. 103, and Verr. r, 
64, the que connects clauses and does not modify hodie. On 
this subject see Madv. Opuacula 1. 390. Etn : M. D. F. v. 68, 
shows that in Cio. a parenthetic clause with etsi always has a 
common verb with its principal clause: a rule not observed hj 
the silver writers. The same holds of qttamquam; see n. on i. 5. 
Calumnia: properly a fraudulent use of litigation; jrvKotftarrku 
The chief enemy was the infamous Menunius, who proseonted 
him. In urbem: until his triumph Luc. would remain outs^ 
the city. ProfuUset: this ought properly to be profueritf but 
the conditional dicerem changes it. Potiu8...quam...eommym' 
cem: n. on 23. §4. 8'unt...celebrata: cf. i. 11,17 

for the collocation of the words. Externa. ..interiora: eL Ik 
Div. II. 124 8ed haee quoque in promptu; nunc interiora vidtc^ 
mu8. Pro quaestore: for this Faber wrote qtutestor^ arguing 
that as Luc. was Sulla's qvAiestoT and Sulla sent him to Egypt, 
he could not be pro-quaestor. But surely after the first year 
he would be pro-quaeator. Dav. reads quaestor here and 11, 
saying **veterem lectionem iugulavit Faber,** Ea memoria... 
quam: Bentl., Halm, Baiter give qua; Halm refers to BentL on 
Hor. Sat, i. 6, 15. A passage like ours is D, F. i. 29 itta lit 
aequitate, quam ostendiSf where one MS. has qua. Bead 
Madvig's lucid note there. De quibtu audiebat: MadT. Eul 
121 makes this equivalent to de eit rebus de quibus; the 
necessity of which explanation, though approved by Hahn, I 
fail to see. The form of expression is very common in Gie., 
and the relative always refers to an actually expressed antece- 
dent ; cf. e.g. Cat. Mai. 83. I take quibut as simply =b 2i6rif. 
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§5. Ac: Btrong, as oflcn; = irB! pi^. Per- 
lanim.- poblio pharnoterB, vpainLtur i-AXfwj (old Fam. i\. 
, i); eopersonas 6. MulU,..pluTei: of. Introi p, 30. lieli- 
i: many MSS. insail qui by dittographia, bb I thinfc, thongh 
ilm, oa well ju Bait., retams it. On th6 retention Or amiasioD 
tbis qui will d«peail the choice of patant or pulcnl below, 
irun rerum dii^utalianejit: fur ilisji. followsd b; geoitivg see 
on I. 33. ^un ft'a decoram: for thie feoling sae Introd. p. 
. For npn ita et. the Lowland Stuttish "no jdat sae." 
UtoTiae (oquaktur: hill, means in Cic. rather "meinoirs" 
an " history," which is better eipieesed bj r^i gcit<u. Note 
»i the Ttxb lijimi not dicne is used, and of. n. ob idi. 
•.galioJte: to the kings in Egypt and the Bast in altianae 
Qi Bome. The censorship was in igg B.C. About tha 
ibassy see DUt. Biugr. art. 'Paaaeliuk' Auetoreitt: one 
>iild think this simple and soqnd enough; BectL however 
id fauivrgm, Dav. audiiorem. 

3. . IlUgari: "entangled" as thongh in something bad. For 
\a use Foro. qu.' Liv. Iii(ii. a, Tiw. Ann. nn. 40. Aut 
iifTOi tirmolua : = aut elar. iifr. lerm. hidle. cut oporteal, 
■ram leviontm: a similar argument in S. F. i. 11. ' Qaodam 
libro: ihB Jlo^tetaiui.' Grada: so the word "degree"wa8 
oe used, e.g. "a squire of low degree" in the ballad. 
! Optra pvilica detrahamut: the dative often follows this 
rb, as in V. F, iiu j nihil operae Teisubliode deltdhem, a 
£sage often wionglj taken! Operae is the dat. after the 
rb, not the gen. after niftfl, reip, the, gen. after operae, hie 
era publicd here, not the dat. ititer delrahena, Sisifdnmem: 
e early oratorii^ works may fairly be said to- have this 
Aractei: ; scarcely, however, the De Repiliilica or 'the De 
•.g. both of wh^ch fall witjiia the period spoken of. Vt ptu- 
pia.praitiiniu.* ef, Iiitrgd. p. ii). Non imdo not ininui, aed: 
itioe noil niodo. ifd ttcice oVer in two aenlencea. 
7. Stmt!. .qui ncgcitt: and truly, see Introd. p. 38. In 
it^ai. % 3 Cio. actually apologiaes for making Cato mora 
uu'ed than he really -WBfi. Mortait: Catulns died in 60, 
icnllus about S7, .EorteneiuB JO. Conlra omnit dicete quae 
dehtar: MSS. mostly insert qui between dicere and quae-; 
le of the best however has dicere quae atii» as a correction, 
lile another has the marginal reading 7111 scire libi vidfntur. 
le aniiBsion of ;iii, which I conjectured, but now see ocOujb 
H MS, (Pal. ].] jeteireii to by Halm, gives admirable senae. 
trum ..invejtire: cf. 60. (TonfenMon* ; = ^iW<oria aa naual. 
...rebiu obieuriiaii: ct. i. ^ reniia obscaritatt. Infimiilai: 
, 1. 44 imbfcilloi nmmoi. AnCiquiatirai rt diccimnii.' on 
fl ollitr hand rfcentiiaima quaeque lunt correcta tt emijulala, 
atnie L 13. Diffui: one of the best MSS. has dijjitti, whieh - 
[oinds one of the spelling diviiiiojiet, oaseitad to be Ciceto* 
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nian in Quint. ImU Or, i. 7, 10. In utramque partem: iw* 
dfji<p6T€pa; of. i. 45. Exprimant: "embody," of. n. on i. 19. 

§ 8. Probabilia : wiOavdt for whiob see 33. 
Sequi: **act upon;" of. 99 — loi. Liberiores et solutioret: 
these two words frequently oceur together in Gio. and iUas- 
trate his love for petty variations; see 105, also T, D, t. 43, 
De Div, I. 4, De Rep, r^. 4, N, D, i, 56, Orat, 64. Integra: 
** untrammelled;" of. the phrase **non mihi integrum ett** — 
** I have committed myself." Et qiutsi : M3S. have et quibut 
et qiuisi, Cogimur: for this Academic freedom see Introd. 
p. 18. Amico cuidam: Orelli after Lamb, euipiam; for the 
difference see Madv. Gram. 493 &, c, § 9. Ut 

pottterint, potuerunt : thus Liftmb. corrected the MSS. reading 
which was simply utpotuerunt; ** granting that they had ihe 
ability, they gained it by hearing all things ; now as a matter 
of fact they did decide on a single hearing/' etc. IttdicavC' 
runt autem: so Lamb, for MSS. aut, Muretus, by what Day. 
calls an " arguta hariolatiOy** read an for aut and put a note 
of interrogation at contulenmt, C. F. 'Hermann' (Schnddelfin's 
Philologus vii. 466) introduces by conj. a sad confusion into 
the text, but no other good critic since Madvig's remarks in 
Em, 125 has impugned Lambinus' reading. Goerenz indeed, 
followed by the faithful Schiitz, kept the MSS. reading with 
the insertion of aut between sed and ut at the beginning; of 
this Madv. says **non solum Latina non est, sed sanae wteltti 
repugnat." For the proceeding which Cic. depreoates, d 
N, D, L xOy DeL0§^ i. ^ Qtuam adeanaajerunt : " which thiy 
-Imve learned to love;" the ad has the same force as vpo in 
vpofiav$dv€iv, which means '' to learn on and on, to learn by 
degrees " (cf. irpoCfmBov aripytiv KaKMs\ not, as the lexioa absurdly 
say, "to learn beforehand, i.e. to learn thorou^ily.** Con- 
stantissime: *'most consistently." Quae est ad BatUot: et 
Introd. p. 57. In spatio: this xystuM was .a colonnade wiUi 
one side open to the sea, called ^v<rros from its polished floor 
and pillars. Consedimus: n. on i. 14. § 10. Ser- 

vatam oportuit: a construction very characteristic of Tereme, 

found, but rarely, in Cic. and Livy. In promptu recm- 

ditiora: cf. in promptu interiora in De Div, 11. 134, sIbo 

Ac. I. 4. Quae dico: Goer, is exceedingly troubled by the 
pres. tense and wishes to read dixero. But the substitutioii 
of the pres. for the future is common enough in all languages: 
cf . luv. IV. 1 30 with Mayor's copious note. Si non fueriiU: 
so all Halm's best MSS. Two, however, of Davies' have ti 
vera etc. In suppdrt of the text, see i. 9 {sunt ista) fl£nd notei 
Labef aetata: this is only found as an alteration in the beet 
MSS. and in Ed, Rom, (1471); the others have labefaettu 
Orelli's statement (note to his separate text of the Aeademie€ 
iSij) that Cic. commonly uses the perfect Uibefeci and the 
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part, labefactus is quite wrong. The former is indeed the 
vnlg. reading in Pro Sestio loi, the latter in De Haruspicum 
Respomsis 60, but the last of these two passages is doubtful. 
Cic. as a rule prefers long forms like sustentatuSf which oo- 
errs with labefactatus in Cat. Mai, ao. For the perfect labe- 
factavit cf. i. 33. Agam igitur: Cic. rather overdoes the 
attempt to force on his reciders a beUef in this learning of 
Lucullus. § 11, Pro quaestore: cf. 4. 

Essem: HSS. issentt whence Goer. conj. AUxandriam issem, 
Heraclitus Tytius: scaarcely known except from this passage. 
Clitomachum: for this philosopher see Zeller 532. Quae nunc 
prope dimissa revocatur: sc. a Cicerone. Philo's only notable 
pupils had combined to form the so-called *' Old Academy,'* 
knd when Cic. wrote the Academica the New Academic dialectio 
had been inthout a representative for many years. Ct Introd. 
p. a I. Libri duo: ct i. 13. Heri: for this indication of the 
0(mtent8 of the lost Catulus, . see Introd. p. 50. Implorans : 
V appealing to;" the true meaning being ''to appeal to with 
tears;" see Corss. i. 361. Philonis: sc. esse. Scriptum ag- 
nosoebat: i.e. it was an actual work of Ph. Tetrilitis: some 
M^S. are said to have Tetrinius, and the name Tertinius is 
found on Inscr. One good MS. has Tretilius, which may be 
% mistake for Tertilius, a name formed like Pompiliusj Quint- 
iliuSf Sext-ilius. Qy. should Petrilixis, a derivative from the 
woidiorfour, be read? Petrilius and Pompilius would then 
Agree like Petronius and Pomponius^ Petreitts and Pompeius. 
For the formation of these names see Corss. i. 116. Bogus: 
stn ill-omened and unknown name. RocuSj as Ursinus pointed 

>ut, occurs on denarii of the gens Creperia. De Philone ah 

?o ipso: note the change of prep, "from Philo's lips," "from 
bis copy." . De and ex are common in Cic. after audire, while 
2b is rather rarer. See M. D. F. 1. 39, and for describere ah 
%liquo ct ate in Ad Att. xiii. 22, 3. § 12. Dicta 

Philoni: for this see Introd, p. 50. It cannot mean what 
Q-oer. makes it mean *^ coram Philone.** I think it probable 
^oiSii Philoni is a marginal explanation foisted on the text. 
As to the statements of Catulus the elder, they are made clear 
by 18. Academicos: i.e, novos, who are here treated as the 
true Academics, though Antiochus himself claimed the title. 
Aristo: see Introd. p. 11. Aristone: Diog. vii. 164 mentions 
ua Aristo of Alexandria, a Peripatetic, who may be the same. 
Dio seems unknown. Negat: see n. on 18. Lenior: some 
^SS. levior, as is usual with these two words. In 11 one 
>f the earliest editions has leviter for leniter. 

$§ 13 — 18. Summary. Cicero seems to me to have acted like 
a seditious tribune, in appealing to famous old philoso- 
phera^ as supporters of scppticiBm (13). Those very phi- 
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losophers/'^tb'the exception 6f Btztpedodes, sedm to* me, 
'if an]fthing, too dogmatio (14). Even if mey were oftte 
in doubt, do you suppose that no advance lias been tnade 
during so many eentixries by the intestigatioBS of so-maily 
men of ability ? Arcesilas was a rebel against a good ]ifai- 
losophy, just iis Ti. Gracchus was a rebel against a '^)od 
government (15). Has nothing r^aMy becto learned sinM 
the time of 'jyieesilas? His opinions have bad Maaty, 
though brilliant support fi6). Now maiiy dogmstists 
think that no argiitneht ought to be held with a scqptk, 
since argument can add nothing to the innate deaitten 
of true sensations (17). Most hbwerer-do eUow d 
. discussion with . sceptics. ' Philo^-in his innovaitions, wu 
'induced to state falsehoods, and iil^uired- all the evUs he 
wished to avoid; his rejection of Zeno^s deflnitien of the 
KaraKtiimK^ tpavToaia r'efiUy l^d him b^k to Uiat uttar 
scepticism from which he was fleeing. We then most efttur 
nlaintain Zeno*s definition ox^gite'in to the*(MepiSe8 (18). 



§ 13. Ryrstu examu eH:' ^cf. tx&nw-ia 10. .w^««„... 
'^riuorucodi, li a: so Dav. fbr IfiilSS. iknn, I\»m 'od hot: to 
MoS.; Dav'. aut hos, 'The omission of the verb i^0nir« isvoiy 

'common in Cic.'s letters. C, FUindn%iim:''\\iB genttbl at lake 
Trasimene. Aliquot annis: one good MS.^-£as ttunoe; -el 
T, D. I. 4, where all the best MS8. h&ie'annos. The aUatbe 
is always tised to express point of time, tt&d hide^ it mtj 

'■ be doubted whethier the best vmt^rs ei>er TiBe imyxaoensathre 
in that sense, though they do occasionally nse ^e aUatrreto 
express duration (cf. Prop. i. 6, 7 and Madv. Oram. 435, s). 
X. CoMium.'^ this is L* Cassius Iion:gi)^us Kayilla,'a<Biiui of 
good family, who carried a ballot-bill {De Leg, in. 35) j lie was 

' the author of the cui bono principle and so severe a jadge as to 

' be called tcopulns rearum. Pompeium: appieurehtly the -man 
who made the disgraceful treaty with Numantia repndiBted Iff 
Bome in 139 b.o. P. Africanum: ie. the yc^mgerj wha^sp- 
' ported the ballot-bill of Cassius, but Seems to have -dene 
nothing else for the democrats. Frdtres: Lamb, vireif, 'but 
cf. Brut. 98. P. Scaevolam : the pontifex, oonsol in the ymi 
Tib. Gracchus was killed, when he refused to use -^cderibe 
against the tribimes. The only connection these biothsn had 
with the schemes of Gracchus seems to be that they were oon- 
Bulted by him as lawyers, about the legal effect tiie bills wodd 

have. Ut videmus ut snspicantur: Hahn' with Gniler 

brackets these words on the ground that tiiie statement- about 
Marius implies that the demagogues lie about all bat hw»T 
Those words need not imply so much, and if they did, Gia 
may be allowed the inconsistency. § 14. SimiU' 

ter: it is noticeable that five MSS. of-Halin iMva-fMiafc 
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Xenophanem: so YictorinB for the MSS. XenoplaUmem, Ed* 
JhMRw (147 1) has Cerumemf which would point to ZenoneWf 
bat GiiB. does not often name Zeno of Elea. Saturnimu: 
of 'tiie question why he was an enemy of Liic9lla8, Goer. 
va^sfinutra quaeritwr. Satuminos was the persistent enemy 
of-lfetelliis ffomidieos, who was the uncle of Imoollus by. 
mamagp. Areesilae. eialumnia: this was a common charge; 
efi AcadenUeonim- calwmnia in. N. D. n, ao and calumania in. 
18 and 65 of this book* So Aogust. Contra Acad, u, i speaks ^ 
of Academicorun vel ealumma vtl pertinacia vel perviea^ia, 
DemoeriH vereeundia: die. always has a kind of tenderness for 
Democritns, as Mady. on D. F, i. lo remarks ; cf .> De Div, u. 
30 where Democr. is made an exception to the general arro" 

gawUa of the j^kjfHei. EmpedoeUs quidem videatur: cf. 

74. The exordium of his poem is meant, though there ia 
nothing in it so strong as tiie words of the text; see B. and P. 
loS. QudU tit: the emphasis is on sit; itxe sceptic regards 
only phenomenal, not essential- existence. Quasi modo naS" 
eeaU$: Ciacocmus thought this spurious; cf. however T. D. 

n. 5 vi. oraUtrum laus seneseai , philosopMa nasca^ 

ter. § 15. haesitaverunt: Goer. cf. I)e Or. i. 40. 

CmutitiUam: so in 14. Delitisceret: this is Uie right spelling, 
not delitescereti which one good MS. has here ; see Oorssen 
n; 285. Negavissent: ** had denied, as they said.*' Tollendut 
e§^: a statement which is criticised in 74. Nominihus differentis 

dissenserunt: genuine Antiochean opinions; see the Aca- 

dtmiea Posteriora 17, 43. De se ipse: very frequent in Cic 
(oL Mady. Grarm. 487 6). Diceret: this is omitted by the 
MSS,, but one has agnosceret on the margin ; see n. on 88. 
Fanmiu: in his ** Annals." The same statement is quoted 
in De Or. n, 270, BrtUus 199. Brutus had written an epitome. 
of tluB work of Pannius [AdAtU xu. 5, 3). 
§ 16. Veteribus: Bentiey's em. of MSS. Vetera. C. F. Her- 
mapQ (Sehneid. Philol. yu. 457), thinking the departure from 
the MSB. too great, keeps vetera and changes incognita into 
incondita, comparing i>« Or. 1. 197, ui. 173. A glance, however, 
at the exz. in Pore, will show that the word always means 
merely ** disordered, confused" in Cic. The difference her^. 
ia not one between order and no order, but between knowledge 
and no knowledge, so that iticognita is far better. I aiu not at 
all oertain that the MSS. reading needs alteration. If kept 
the aeoae would be: ** but let us suppose, for sake of argument, 
tl|^ the doctrines of the ancients were not knowledge^ but 
loere cpinion,*^ The conj. of Eayser veri nota for vetera 
{bL 7(9, And inoestigatum Below, is fanciful and improbable. 
i^ioa itivesHgata nmt: "in that an investigation was made;*'- 
Herm. ag^un disturbs the text which since Madv. Em. 137 
mppoited' il (quotpie; T. D. y, 15, Liv. xxxv. 16) had beea 
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....... 

B^tled. Holding that iZla in the former sentence, pazinotjM. 
tl)e subj, of the verb, he rashly ejects nihilne e$p- igit^r actum . 
as a dittographia (!) from 15 nihilnie axplu^aJtiim, audi, rpads 
qttot for quod with Bentl. For the meani^ d 7. JP. m. 6q 
and Arist. on the progress of philosophy as there qooiedk . 
Arcesilas Zenoni...obtrectan8 : Bea n. on i. 34... These Qhaiges. 
were brought by each school . against the other. . In Plntanih , 
Adv. Cohotem p. 1121 7, want of novelty is charged against 
Arcesrlas, and the charge is at once jpyfidly aooepted by Pla^ 
The scepticism of Arcesilas was often exi^used by the proYooa- . 
tion Zeno gave; see Aug. Contra Acad. xi. 14, 15 and notes, 
on fragm. 2 and 35 of the Academiea Pwteriora, Xfi^/ffMUaHonii 
verborum: n. oni. 33. This phrase has also technical mean^^ 
ings; it translates the Greek rporoi {Brut, 69) and iXkifyopia' 
in De Or. 11. 161, where an ex. is given. Ikfinitionet : n. on 
1 8. Tenebras obducere: such expressions abound in Gie. 
where the New Academy is mentioned ; cf . 39 {lucem eriperej^ 
N.. D. I. 6 (noctem obfundere), Aug. Contra Ac in. 14 {qwU' 
dam nebulae obfundere), also, the joke of Aug. n. 19 tenebrae 
quae patrorme Academicorum solent esse, Non admodum pro- 
bata: cf. the passage of Polybius qu. by Zeller ^33. Lacyde: 
tlie most important passages in ancient authorities conoeming 
him are quoted by Zeller 506. It is important to note that 
Arcesilas left no writings, so that Lacydes became the source of 
information about his teacher's doctrines. Tenuit: cf. the 
use of obtinere in De Or. i. 45. In Aeschine: so Day. for the 
confused MSS. reading. For this philosopher see Zeller 535. 
As two MSS. have /loc nonne Christ conj. Hagnone which 
Halm, as well as Baiter, takes. Zeller 533 seems to adopt 
this and at once confuses the supposed philosopher with one 
Agnon just mentioned in Quint. 11. 17, 15. There is not the 
slightest reason for this, Agnon and Hagnon being known, 
if known at all, from l^ese two passages only. 
§•17. Patrocinium: for the word of. N, J). 1. 6. Jt^on defwit: 
such patronage was wanting in the time of Arcesilas (16). 
Faciendum omnino nen putabant: ^'Epictetus (Arrian, Diss. I. 
27> 15) quietly suppresses a sceptic by saying, ojk dy<a axP^rff 
v^s ravra" (Zeller 85, n.). In another passage (Airian, i. 5) 
Bpict. says it is no more use arguing with a- sceptic than wiUi 
a. corpse. Ullam rationem disputare: the same constr. occurs in 
74 and Pro Caecina 15, Verr. Act. i. 24, Antipatrum: of. fragm. 
I. of Book I. Verbum e verbo: so 31, D. F. in. 15, T. i>. m. 
7.; not verbum de verbo ^ which Goer, asserts to be the usual; 
form. Comprehensio: cf. i. 41. Ut Graeci: for th^ ellipse of 
the verb cf. i. 44 i/t Democritus. Evidentiam: other transla^ 
tions proposed by Cic. were illustratio (Quint, vi. a, 32) and 
perspicientia {De Off. i. 15). Fabjricemur : cf. 87, 119, 121.^ 
Me aj^ellabat: Cio. was ihe gco&l «.dNo<^QbtQ tor the liatinisatioii' 
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of Oieek'ierms (D. Fi nu 15). Sed tamen: this often resnmes 
the intezarapted narrative ; see.Mady. Gram, 48a Ipsa evideu' 
tiai note that the verb evidere is not Latin. 
19; Smtvnere: ct 70. Pertinaciam: the exact meaning of 
thid may be seen from D. F, il 107, iii. i. It denotes the. 
chamcter which cannot recognise a defeat in argument and 
relBsea. to see the force of a^n opponent's reasoning. For the 
f4>pUoation of the term, to the Academics, cf. n. on 14, 66, also 
IJ44 Aud'D.^. T. 94, N. D. I. 13, in the last of which passages 
the Academy is caUed |>roca:c. Mentitur: ct 12, Xta negaret: 
this ito corresponds to si below, — a common sequence of par- 
ticles in Cic. ; ct 19. * AKaraKiiirrov i the eonj. of Turnebus 
KaraKtuirrdin is • unnecessary, on account of the negative con- 
tained in negaret, Visvm: cf. i. 40. Trivimus: cf. i. 27. 
Visum igitur: the Greek of this definition will be found in 
Zeller 86; The^ words imprestum efficturnque are equivalent to 
^artff 4*payurfi4prj Kot ivaircftstuirffiivri in. the Gk. It must not 
blB> forgotten that the Stoics held a sensation to be a real alter- 
a(tlon (h-epUtavis) of tbe material substance of the soul through 
the action of some external thing, which impresses its image 
on the sooi tm a seal does on wax ; cf. Zeller 76 and 77 with 
iootnoteik Kap^o unde esset...unde non esset: this translation 
oojTtiponds closely to the definition given by Sextus in four 
mUk of the six- passages referred to by Zeller (in Adv, Math, 
Tm^ 86, Pyrrh, Hypotyp. iii. 249, the definition is dipt), and in 
Biog. Laert. vn. 50 (in 46 he gives a clipt form like that of 
Sexins in the two passages just referred to). It is worth 
remarking (aa Petrus Valentla did, p. 290 of Orelli*s reprint of 
his Academiea) that Cic. omits to represent the words /car' 
«vr^ t6 inrdpxoi^ Sexivia Adv. Math. vii. 249 considers them 
essential, to the definition, and instances Orestes who, looking 
at Electra, mistook her for an Erinys. The <f>avT(urla therefore 
which he had although dwb irdpxoyros (proceeding from an 
aetnally existent thing) was not /card r6 ifirdpxof^t i- 6- ^^ i^ot 
truly represent that existent tlung. Aug. Cont. Acad. 11. 1 1 
C|notes Cicero's definition and condenses it thus, his signis 
verwn posse eomprehendit quae signa non potest habere quod 
faltum est. Indicium : Kpirifipiw, a test to ^stinguish between 
the unknown and the known. Eo quo minima volt: several 
things are olear; (r) that Philo headed a reaction towards 
dogmatism, (3) that he based the possibility of knowledge on a 
ground quite different from the icaraXi/rnr^ tpavraffla^ which he 
pronounced impossible, (3) that he distorted the views of Car- 
neades to suit his own. As to (i) all ancient testimony is 
eknr ;. cf* r.i^ Sextus Pyrr, Hyp, i. 235, who tells us that 
while the Cameadeans believed all things to be dicar/iXi^irre^, 
Iliiilo held them to be icaraXi^irrd, and Numenins in Euseb. 
Sraqp. Ev, ziy. 8, p. 739, who treaty him throughout l^s notice 
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«4 f, renege, (i) is eviiient {fdih the Academiea taiA frmn . 
HestuB uB qaiited &I>ave. The fanndation tor knowledgs vliidt 
h^ BubAtitnt«d ia mora difficult to comprehend. Sextna indesd' 
Idle us that he held tbinge to be in their digr Trntlm amAifrA- 
(isov a ivX T^^iVri rur rpayiiirui- uirruy vara^.). Bnt AroesilM 
and Csrneadf s woidd not lieva Attempted todieprove this; tbej 
ne^er tried to eliow tliat thiugs in themselves were inoi^liiBable, 
/lat that hifiuaQ faculties da not avail to g^ve inlomiatioii' 
about thum. Unless tberelnre PLilo deluded liiin«A» ^th 
•n;(irdB, tlierdjTas iiotbiiig cew to him about sncb a doatrina; 
Till) tjtoics by their faTaXiiirTiiiii ^m^Dirfa professed to hi bUb 
to get at tlie thing m iltelf, in ite real being; if thenFhilo did 
Hwny with tlie «iiTa\. •^arr, and Bubaiituted ilo ottier mods of 
curing the defeotB, alleged by ArcesilaB alid Cameodo to lesldB 
in sense, he naa feifly opeii to (he retort of Antiochus giTsn in' 
the test. NuiDeUiuB treats his polemio agulust the mtoX. 
tfiawT. as a mere femt intended to cover bia retreat towBrdi^ 
dogmatiain, A glinipse of hia position is afforded in in at- 
tbia book, wbece we may Buppoaa Cic, to be esprewdhg thfi' 
viewu of Philo, ami ogt thoae of Clitomochue aa he asnftUy 
does, It vould seera from that peesoge tbnt be deSned thV 
cognisable to bo "i/itad i/npnisam taset e vera" [•payraala iwi. 
Sntd^atrits iri^i!Oiisii.ayiiA«ri),niasiiigto add " yua inoito iniBriiri' 
non poiscl afaUo" {oia. avK Sv -rittKro ixh liii fiiopx*''™*) i o'- 
wy n. .ifu the passage. Tbua dfeflnod, he most Ukeiy triad K 
ahow that tiie oogniauble was equivalent to the S^Xdv or *i^»il 
of Cameadea ; hence he eagerly pressed the doubtful statsmralt 
of the latter that the wise man would " opiue,".tbarii, would' 

Eonounoa doBnite iudgmeota on pheuomenB. (See 78 o( tM« 
ok.) The aoarcity.of references to Philo in ancient antbtni- 
Hm does not allpw of a more exaot view of his doctrine. Uodam 
^quirj has been ahle to add little or nothing tu Ule ohiQidaHon 
given in 1590 by Fetrus Vulentia it) his book entitled J eiideawa 
yp- 3'3t-S''5 of the reprittt b.v Orolli), With regard tw' (3 j, it 
it not difncult to see wherein Philo's "lie" oonsiBted; Hs 
denied the popnlar view of Aroesilas and Cameades, that tboy 
were apostles of doubt, to be isoneni (m). I may add UuA 
bum the mention of I'bilo's ethical works at the ontset o( 
gtobaeuB' Ethlca, be wonlit appear to have afterwaida Wt 
dialectic and devoted himaelf to ethics. What is trnportant toi 
ns is, that Cic. never seems to' have made himself the defendca 
of the new Philonian dialectic. By hini the dlaleetie of C«r- 
neodea is treated as genuinely Academic. BeVoVBitar: of. I>4 
Div. u. i\, aleo 14S ot thia booK. Eam definittcMOK; it it 
noteworthy that the whola war between the seepticB and tba 
dogmatists was waged over the deanifion of the siagle senu- 
tioi). Knowledge, it was thought, 'Mb a homogeaeoaB oom- 
poiuid of Qiese BeuBe-tttooU.UImayBo coIE themi onallhaaSi 
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it/^i^' alldW^ that all knowledge nltimately rests on sense; 
tlilerefote its possiMIity depends on the truth of the indiyidoal 
pcflrMfftidii of sense; 

§§10—99- f^Mtsisxy, If the sei^ses &re^' healthy and* xm-- 
imi^dred, they give' perfectly triie inf6rmatian aborit exter*- 
naf'tiuzisld.. Nbt'that I m&hKtain the truth of every sensa^ 
ticni;- Kpiotinis must see to that: Things ^diich impede' 
1}ie aetioxi of the senses must always be remfOTied ; in jnrae^ ■ 
tide we adwlByiB dp remore them where we can (19). What 
poweir^ the cMtivated senses of painters and musicians^ 
Kayel' JSjo^ keen is the seuse of touehl {io)i, After the' 
pcnroeptibns of sense come the equally dettr* perceptions of 
tli^ mind, which are in a certain way perceptions of sense,, 
^ce' they come throu^' sense ; these rise in complexity 
till we arriye at definitions and- ideas (31). If' these ideas- 
may possibly be fklse, logic, memory, aha* all kinds of arti^ 
i^ at bxice r«ludered impossible (aa). That true peroep-* 
tibn is bessible; is' s^en frozti moral action. Who would- 
flPst^ if the things on' which he takes action might prove to 
M ^dsef (33). HoW can wisdom be wisdom if ^e har 
nothing' qettaiii to guide her? Th^re.mnst be some ground^ 
on wliibli actioh can proceed- (24). Credence must be 
^▼eh to the thing which impels ub to action, otherwise* 
aptioxi iis imik>8sible (25). The doctrines of the New Aca- 
demy woidd put an end to all processes of reasoning. Th€| 
£eeting and' uncertain can never be discovered. Bationai> 
vroof reqtiires that something, onCe veiled, should be' 
proilght to light (26). Syllogisms are rendered useless;, 
philosophy too cannot exist unless her dogmas have a- 
0ure basis (37)'. Henee the Academics have been urged to' 
allow their doigmA that perception is impossible, to be » 
^rta^i perception of their xninds. This, Cameades said^ 
would be inconsistent, since the very dogma excludes the- 
supposition that there can be any true perception (28). 
Antioehus declared that the Academics co^d not be held 
io be' philosophers if they had not even confidence in theiii 
6n^ dog^iia (29). 

f 19, Seruibur: it is important to observe that the worcf 
geArtti like clMfifO'es means two things, ( 1 ) one of the Jive senses,. 
(2) aaai i ndividii al act of sensation. J^eue: for the supposedl 
06d cf. T, D. zx^ 67. Non videaim: tifds strong statement itf 
ndicaled in 80. De remo in/lexo et de eolto eolunibae: cf. 79, 
S3, ^e ttdrrf Irc^or KtKXaa/Umif and Ttpwrtpds rpdxikos are 
ftjeaaeDtly mentioned, along with numerous other instanced 
of rare' deceptxveness of tense, by Sext. £mp., e.g. Pyrrhon^ 
H'ifpcft* t, 119 — iitt'Adv, Math4 vn. 244, 414. Cicero, in hitf 
ifpiMoli oif ttte day befo^y faftd probably adtdea oihec euun?glAC*; 
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tt Aug. Cont, Ac. m. 17. Kpicunu hoc viderit: see 79, 80. 
Epic, held all senBation, per se, to be infallible. The chief 
authorities for this are given in B. and P. 343, 344, Zeller 403, 

footnote. Lumen mutari : of. Brut, 261. JntervaUa didiU 

cimus : for this cf. Sext. Pyrrh. i. 118 vifiirTos iitri Xbyot (i.e. 
the 5th sceptic rpdros for showing sense to be untmstwortiij) 
d irapd rd; 6i<r€is {sitiui) koI rcL diaffT'^fiaTa (intervalla) koI roift 
rbirovi. Multaque facimui usque eo: Sext. Adv, Math, Tn. 
258 irdvTa TTOiet fiexpls du rpav^v Kal rXrjKTiKijp ffviffji fpatrrafflaw, 
Sui iudicii: see for the gen. M, D, F, n, 27; there is an 
extraordinary instance in Plant. Persa v. a, 8, quoted by 
Goer. Sui cuiusque: for this use of suvs quUque as a single 
word see M, D, F, v. 46. § 20. ^t 

oculi cantilyus: Halm after Day. treats this as a gloss: 

on the other hand I think it appropriate and almost neces- 
sary. Quis est quin cemat: read Madvig's strong remarks 
on Goerenz's note here (i>. F, 11. 27). Umbris..,emineTUia: 
Pliny (see Fore.) often uses umbra and lumeUf to denote 
background and foreground, so in Gk. <rina and ffKiafffui are 
ot>posed to XapiTrpd; cf. also <rKiaypa<f>€Tp, adumbrare^ and 
^sch. Agam, 1328. Cic. often applies metaphorically to 
oratory the two words here used, e.g. De Or, iii. 10 r, and after 
him QuintUian, e.g. 11. 17, 21. Inflatu: cf. 86 (where an 
answer is given) and iva^X-fi, Antiopam: of Pacuvius. An^ 
dromucham: of Ennius, often quoted by Cic, as De Div. i. 23. 
Interior em: see B. and P. 165 and Zeller's Socrates and the 
Socratic Schools^ 296. Quia sentiatur: at<r0ri<rii being their 
oaily KpiTTfipiou. Madv. (without necessity, as a study of the 
passages referred to in B. and P. and Zeller will show) conj. 
cui adsentiatur^ comparing 39, 58; cf. also 76. Inter evm,.. 
et inter: for the repetition 01 inter cf. T, D, iv. 32 and Jfiibdv. 
Gram, 470. Nihil interesse : if the doctrine of the Academics 
were true, a man might really be in pain when he fancied him- 
self in pleasure, and vice versa ; thus the distinction between 

pleasure and pain would be obscured. Sentiet insaniat, 

For the sequence cf. D. ^ i. 62 and Wesenberg's fine note on 
T. D. V. 102. § 21. Illud est album : these are 

d^Kbfiara, judgments of the m^nd, in which alone truth and 
fidsehood reside; see Zeller 107 sq. There is a passage in 
Bext. Adv, Math, vii. 344, 345 which closely resembles ours; 
it is too long to quote entire : al<r0tt<r((n fiiv ovv fjt6pait Xafitat 
TdXijOis (which resides only in the d^iufia) qv Stivarcu dwdptnros, 

0i)<rei yap chip dXoyoi...d€i Si ch ipavraaioM dx^f^Ptu rov 

, ToiovTov irpdyfiaTos "touto X9vk6p icn koX tovto yXvKV iarip,** 
r(fi Si ToiovT(fi irpdyfxari ovk^ti ttis ai<r6i^<r€<i>i fpryop iirrip iTifiaX" 

X€i» <rvv4a€d}s re Sti Kot fiPTfiiJLrjs, Ille deinceps: deineeps is 

really out of place; cf. 23 quomodo primum for pr, quom, 
lUeequusest: Cic. seems to consider that the d^u/ta, which 
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affirms the existence of an abstract quality, is prior to that 
which affirms the existence of a concrete individual. I can 
quote no parallel to this from the Greek texts. Expletani 
eomprehennonem: full knowledge. Here we rise to a deflni-' 
tion. This one often appears in Sextus: e.g. Adv. Math, yn.' 
3^ d»Bptaw6i itrri jfiov \oyiKbv dvyirbv^ vqv koI iirurr^rp S€KTik6v» ^ 
The Stoic tfpoc, and this among them, are amusingly ridiculed, 
Pyrrh, Hyp, u. 208 — an. Notitiae: this Cic. uses as a trans- 
lf£on both of Tp6\iiyffLS and fyvoia, for which see Zeller 79, 89. 
In I. 40 notiones rerum is given. Sine quibtu: dtd ykp twp 
ippoiup rd Tpdyfiara Xafifidyercu Diog. vil. 41. 
§ 2SI. Igttur: for the anacoluthia cf. Madv. Oram, 480. Con- 
sentaneuni: so Sextus constantly uses dK6\ovdov, Repugnaret: 
cf. I. 19 and n. Memoriae certc: n. on 106. Continet: cf. 
cqntineant in 40. Quae potest esse : Cic. nearly always writes 
putat esse, potest esse and the like, not esse putat etc., which 
form is especially rare at the end of a clause. Memmia faU 
Borum: this difficulty \b discussed in Plato Sophist. 238 — 239. 
Ex multis animi perceptionibus : the same definition of an art 
occurs in N. D. 11. 148, D. F. in. 18 (see Madv.), Quint. 11. 17, 
41, Sext. Pyrrh, Hyp, iii. 188 t^x^^ cJ»'a* ovtrrrifM ix Kora- 
"K-fl^eiav avyy^viufaffixivwv, ih. ui. 250. Quam: for the change 
from plural to singular ( perceptio in universum) cf . n. on i. 38, 
Madv. D. J^. u, 61, Em, 139. Qui distingues: Sext. Advl 
Math, VIII. 280 od diol<r€L rijs drexwaj if t4x^' Sextus often 
comments on similar complaints of the Stoics. Aliud eiusmodi 
genus sit: this distinction is as old as Plato and Arist., and is 
of constant occurrence in the late philosophy. Cf. Sext. Adv, 
Math, XL, 197 who adds a third class of t^pul called dirorcXe- 
CfiariKal to the usual ScwpriTiKcd and irpaKTiKal, also Quint, n. 
18, I and 7, where iroiriTiKij corresponds to the dxor, of Sext. 
dontiriget: "will be the natural consequence.'* The notion 
iliat the verb eontingit denotes'necessarily good fortune is quite 
tmfoundcd; see Tischer on T, D, in. 4. Tractabit: M^Xet 
licraxecpf^ecr^ai. § 23. Cognitio: like Germ. 

Uhre, the branch of learning which concerns the virtues. Goer. 
24 quite wrong in taking it to be a trans, of KardXrjrfns here. 
In quibus : the antecedent is not virtutum^ as Petrus Yalentia 
(p. 292 ed. Orelli) supposes and gets into difficulty thereby, but 
mulia. This is shown by etiam; not merely the virtues but 
also all iTiirrfifiif depends on icaraXi^^ets ; cf. i. 40, 41, with 
notes, Zeller 88, B. and P. 367. Stabilem: ^i^aiov koI 
ifurdvTwrov. Artem vivendi: ** tralaticium hoe apud omnes 
philoiophos^^ M, D, F, i. 42. Sextus constantly talks about 
^' hv€ipovokovfUvii v€pL Tov piov rix^Ji (Pyrrh, Hyp, in. 250) the 
exisience of which he disproves to his own satisfaction {Adv, 
Maih. zi. 168 sq). Ille vir bonus : in all ancient systems, even 
mi Epioiifean, the happiness of the laj^ent tonisX \a \ft^^ 



against the rack; cL esp. D. F. in. 29, 75, T. D. ▼. 73, Zelkr 
450, and the similar description of 'the 0'o^sin Plato*8 G&rgiat; 
Potiu8 qmm aut : I^mh. ut; but I' think . Q. F. Hermann is 
right in asserting after Wopkens that 02c. never'iaseTtBtti' 
after potius quam with the sobj, Tlscher on T: D^ xi.- 5<i: 
affirms that u^ is frequently fOund^ but' glires no ezz» F6r 
the meaning. cf. De Off,i. ^,, Aug. Cdnt, Ae, n; 13 who.sa^. 
the sapiens of the Academy must be desertor officiorwn amniumi 

Comprehensi' constituti: cf. the famous abiit, eptuit, ex» 

cessitt erupit lis rebus: note the assumption that the sensoi 

tion corresponds to the tAiin^ which causes it. Adserwus sit: 

possint: nearly all edd. before Halin read^ possuntt but- the: 
sub], expresses the possibility as present' to the mind' ot the 
supposed vir bonus. Cfl Madv; Gtam, 368. 
§24. Primum: out of place; see on 21.. Agere: the dog» 
matist always held that the sceptic, mustj. if consistent, be 
dfevipyrfTos if fiUp (Sext. Pyrrh. Hyp. i. 33), Bxtrenvuim: 
similar attempts to translate WXos are made in 2). J^. i. 11, 
29, V. 17.; Cum quid agere: cf.i. 23 for the phrase, ^aturtut 
accommodatum: a purely Stoic expression, dfioKafUi^w rj, ^vaei; 
cf. 33 and D, F. v. 17, also iii. 16; Zeller 227,, f6otnote; 
E. and P. 390. Jmpellimur: Ktpovfieffu^ Sext. Adv, Math, viis. 
391, as often. § 25. Oportet videri: "oughi 

to be seen" For this use cf.. 30, 81 and. 1,22 ofthis book. Videri 
at the end of this section nas the weak, sense, ** to seem." 
Lucretius often passes rapidly ftom the one use to the other; 
cf. I. 262 with I. 270^, and Munro's n.,. also if. D. F, u. 52, 
Enu Liv, p. 42. Non poterit: as the Academics allege 

Naturae aUenum: Cic. uses this adjective with the cUkt; 

and also with the ablative preceded by db; I doubt whether 
the phrase maiestate alienum (without the preposition) can be 
ri^ in De I>iv, u. 102, where the best texts still keep i1^ 

Ncn occurrit aget: occurril is probably the perfect. Cf. n^ 

on 127. § 26. Q^id quod si : Goer, outrage^ 

ously reads quid quod si^ si. Tollitur : the verb toUere oooois 
as frequently m this sense as duaipeiy does in Sextus. L^9 
lumenque ; Bentl. dux. The expression dux vitae is of eonrse 
i&equent (cf. N. D. i. 40, T. D. y. 5 and Lucretius), but thezii 
is no need to alter. Lux is properly natural Ught, lumen 
artificial; cf. AdAtt. xyi. 13, i lumina dimigeramus, nee §ati» 
tucebat, D. F. in. 45 solis luce., .lumen lucemae. There iH 
the same difference between 0w9 and 0^770$; the latter is used 
for the former {(f>iyyot ^Aiou) just as lumen is for lux {si te 
secundo lumine hie offendero — Ad. Att. yxi. 26, i) but not oftea 
vice versa. Trans. *' the luminary and the lamp of lil^,** 
and cf. Sext. Adv. Math. tii. 269 where the ^oircM-ia k 
called {piyyos. Finis: so in the beginning of the Nicom. E^ 
Anstoi. assumes that the actual existence of human ezertioQ 
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' itf a^nfficienfrprodf ihiit: there is a fi\o%. Aperta: a reminis- 
eence of the frequently recurring Greek terms '^K/cdXi^rreir, 

'^KJC&Xinrr(iC(}f etc., cf. Sextus poMim^ aiid i>. F. I. 30. Initium 
,:.exiiu6 : = dpxf?- . -t^Xo*. Tenetur : ' MSS. t^ne^, the nom. to 
wMbh Gnietus thought to' be ratio above. *Air6dei^is: of. the 
dfefihitionvery often, given by Sext. eg, PyrrK Hyp. 11. 143 
Xi^s'di* hiMkoyovfUviJiv XiijfifidTaif (premisses) xatdk awayijrfiiP 

''iTi^pdof t^^nclusion) iKKoKthrrGsi' ASriXoy, also Diog. vii.. 45, 

fut^p TtpaXvovra (if the reading be right). § '27. ' Notio : 

' Aofothertransr bf fivota. Conclnnsse : atthough the Greeka as^ 

avftxipafffia instead of iwKpopd sometimes for the conblujBiQn 

of the syUogism, they did not use the verb <mnv€paiv€w which 

■lias been supposod-to correspond Xo- concludere. It is more 

likely to be a trans, of ffwdyewt and. conclumm argumentum 

' bf ffwaxTtKos \oyos, which terms are of frequent occurrence. 

'^tationibus prpgredif to a fimilar question Sextus answers, 

oOk iffTw dFayKa2ov rdt' iK€lv(av'{^e dogmatists) doyfAaYoKoylas 

'Wffffiabfei/'f^ v^tuffiao'tbieis ^rapxoo^as (Adv, Math. viii. ^6j). 

:-SapUnUae...,:.futuram est: for ihe dat.< with /ofito and j!o see 

> 3£mIv. 'Gram,: 241, obs. 5,' Ofuxci i. 370, J). F. Ji. 79, and 

:«f..'96 of this book. \ Lex veri rectique : cf.. 29; the ccnstitutio 

treri'aad the detenhiBAtion of what is rectwn in morals are 

ih^ two'inain tasks of philosophy. Sapientiqtie satis non sit : 

•so'lianut; for ihe' sapientisque git ot the MSS. Halm after 

t Par* reads eo/pientiSf neque satis sit, whieh^ I think is wrong, 

..|or'it<'tha eUipse <be supplied the eonstmction will run neqite 

^diUiUaH potest quinstiHs Htf'wMeih^YeBtkie e^Act opposite of 

: ihe vsense required. Ratmn .« bf . .1 4 1 . § . 28. P^' 

'xuBptum: thoroughly. known and grasped. Similar arguments 

. are (very freqQMit ux^Seztns, e.g^ Adv, Muth, , viii. 281, where 

tihe dogmaldst argued that if proof i)e impossible^, as the sceptic 

- says, ^ere-must be a proof to show it impossible ; 'the sceptio 

J doetiiiifr'iimst 1)9 provable. Gf. 109 of this book. Postuianti : 

v' making it a necessity for the disonssion; .cf. De Leg^.i. 21. 

Comemtaneum esse: ikoXiw&w.ebfai. Ut alia .^ aUhot^h others. 

' Ttmtum ahest v^t-r-ut: cl Madv.. Qrairu 440 a. 

; 929. iVewnw; ot I>« Fata 31, 33, 2^. 'D.iii. so, T» D. jv. 14, 

t Mortensiuiiatgsa, 46 ed. Nobbe. Ilie word is mocked in 109. 

Deeretum : oi course the Academics wotnld say they did not 

' liold iids 86yfJLa. hs- stabile fixum ratum but only as probabile. 

'Sextus however Fyrrh, Hyp.i.. 226 <(and elsewhere) accuses 

"-ihem:of analdngit in reality what in words they professed it 

not to be, a fixed dogma. Sentitir enim: cf. sentis ia' D. F. 

xa. a6. Fbtctuare: **to be at sea;'' Halm Jluctuari, hut the 

' deponent T6rb is not 'elsewhere' found in Oic. Summa: cf. 

' iumma. philosophiae D. F. n. 86. Veri falsi: ct n. on 92. 

' iluaiviia: b6 Halnn ioi IfSS. quaevis^ which edd. ba& «\^asi^gA 
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to quae a qxiovU, Repudiari : the seleotion depended on HJM 

probabile of oourse, with the Academics. Veri falsique : these 

words were used in different senses by the dogmatist and the 

sceptic; the former meant by them *'the undesttuotibly trite 

. and false." This being so, the statements in the text are in no 

sense arguments, they are mere assertions; as Sext. says: 

. ^0<v ^acret tffot^ (p^perai ^iXrj <pdffis [A, M, Yll. 315), <pda€i /U0 

ipdffii 4iri(rx^9v<F€Tai {ib, 337). Cogno8cendi...initium: of. 36. 

** This I have," the Academic would reply, " in my prohahlle,^^ 

.ExtremuM expetendi: a rather unusual phrase for the ethical 

finis. Ut inoveri non possint : so Kiv€i<r0ai is perpetu^dly used 

in Sext. Est ut opinor : so Halm, lifter Ernesti for sit of the 

. MSS. I think it very likely that the MSS. reading is right, 

. and that the whole expression is an imitation of the Greek 

Uwik elpT^ffBut and the like. The subj. is supported by.D. F. 

iiL 20, I>e Of. I. 8, Ad A it. tni. 14, 3, where ut ctpihor ia 

thrown in as here, and by Ac. 11. iJr, D. F. in. 21, 24,;iNr. A 

I. 109, where si placet is appended in a similar way. 

§§ 30 — 36. Summary. With respect to physical scienoe, 
we might urge that nature has constructed man with 
great art. His mind is naturally formed for the attaiu* 
ment of knowledge (30). For this purpose the mind 
uses the senses, and so gradually arrives at virtue, which 
is the perfection of the reason. Those then who deny 
that any certainty can be attained through the senses, 
throw the whole of life into confusion (31). Some 
sceptics say "we cannot help it." Others distinguish 
between the absolute absence of certainty, and the denial 
of its absolute presence. Let us deal with these rather 
than with the former (32). Now they on the one hand 
profess to distinguish between true and false, and on the 
other hold that no absolutely certain method for dis- 
tinguishing between true and false is possible (33). . This 
is absurd; a thing cannot be known at all unless by such 
marks as can appertain to no other thing. How can a 
thing be said to be " evidently white," if the possibility 
remains that it may be really black? Again, how can a 
thing be ** evident " at all if it may be after all a mere 
phantom (34)? There is no definite mark, say the 
sceptics, by which a thing may be known. Their "proba- 
bility" then is mere random guess-work (35) Even i' 
they only profess to decide after careful pondering of the 
circumstances, we reply that a decision which is still 
possibly false is useless (36). 

f 30. Physicis : neuter not maso. ; cf. i. 6. Libertatem et 
licentiam: ^t="and even." Libertas^zruppyiffla as often in 
Tacitus. Abditis rebus et obscuris:,Qi. n^.on z. 15. ftnd ths 
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-word ffwe&KiaajjJvot Sext. Adv, Math, Yii. ^6. Lueem eripere: 
like toUere (n. on 26) ; cf. 38, 103 and N. D, i. 6. For. the 
•sense see n. on 16, also 61. Artiflcio: this. word is used. in 
Cio. as equivalent to are in all- its senses; cf. 114 and De Or, 
n. 83. Fdbricata esaet : the expression is sneered at in 87. 
Quem eid modum primum: so Halm rightly for MSS. pHtaa 
or primo, which latter is not often followed by deindein Cicero. 
'Primum is oat of position, as in 24, Appetitio pul8a:=m0jjta, 
set in motion. For 6pfA^ see 24. Inienderemus: . as in the exx. 
given in 20. Fons: ** reservoir," rather than ** source " . here. 
It will be noted that o-uyKardOefftt must take place before the 
6pfi^ Ib roused. Ipse senaus est ; an. approach to this theory, is 
nuule in Plat. Theaet, 185, 191. Cf. especially Sext. Ajdv. 
■Math, vn. 350 koX ol pubf dia^peiv avrijy ruy aladiiatwVf wt 

tl Trkdovif ol S^ • wMjv elvai tA.s .aUrBi^a-eis ^s (rrdereWt 

fp^e XTpdrujv. All powers of sensation with the Stoics, who 
are perhaps imitated here, were included in the ijyeiMnK6v; 
cf. n. on I. 38. Alia qttasi: bo F&hBr for aliqua, **Inveraet 
aperta partitione nee Cicero nee alius quisquam aliquis — alius 
dixit, multa mirnis alius — aliquiSf^* M, D. F, in. 63. Goer, 
on the other hand says he can produce 50 exx. of the usage ; 
he forbears, however, to produce them. Recondit: so the 
•hpotoi are called diroKelfievai wijo-ets (Plut. De Sto, Repug. 
p. 1057 a). In Sext. Adv. Math. vii. 373 fivi^firf is called 
' $ff<ravptfffi6s <f>arniaifSv. Similitudinibus ; xad* ofioiaaiv Sext. 
'Pyrr. Hyp* n. 75. Cio. uses this word as including all pro- 
cesses by which the mind gets to know things not immediat^y 
perceived by sense. In D. F. iii. 33 it receives its proper 
meaning, for which see Madv. there, and the passages ha 
quotes; ''analogies'* will here best translate the word, which 
is used in the same wide sensoin N. D. 11. 22, 38. Construit : 
so MSS. OreUi gave constituit. Notitiae: cf. 22. Cic. fails, to 
distinguish between the 4>uaiKaX ivvoLai or Koival which are the 
ir^Xi7^6ts, and those ipvotai which are the conscious product of 
the reason, in the Stoic system. Cf. M. D. F. iii. 2 1, v. 60, 
for this and other inaccuracies of Cic. in treating of the same 
subject; also ZeUer 79. Rerumque: "facts." Perfecta: sa- 
pientia, vvrtusj perfecta ratiOy are almost convertible terms in 
the expositions of Antiocheanism found in Cic. Cf . i. 20. 
§ 31. Vita^que constantiam: which philosophy brings; see 23. 
Cogniiionem: iTurnfjfxrjv. Cognitio is used to translate icarcC- 
Xi7^(s in D. F. 11. 16, iii. 17 ; of. n. on. i. 41. Ut dixi...dice' 
mus. For the repetition cf. 135, 146, and M. D. F. i. 41. The 
future tense is odd and imlike Cic. Lamb, wrote dicimus ; I 
would rather read (2icamt<«.* cf . n. on 29. Perse: kolO^ ai)n^; 
there is nio need to read propter ^ as Lamb. Ut virtutemeffieiat: 
Bote that virtue is throughout this exposition treated, as .the 
resolt^ gI th« ezeircise- of the reason, JSvertunt: of. eversi^in 
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99. / Amman., %ammo: Cio. allows. ^tuiiMff ;to . all^ a^^iip^J a, -^iiyt 

■fiexAj amma ; see* MadY. ^. ;jP. t. 38. T3ip^e,>oyeii^)jy 

;Forc.' & ▼. ammams Is therefoire wnmg. T^mer^liBte : i^^ov^oo, 

.which oeonrs ^Mssim in Sezt. :7be ^prd, .wludli: is < Qoi^stattMy 

hnrled at ihe-dogmaiists by the sceptics, is here jmi^By wij of 

letort. So in Sext. Adv. M^th. tu, a6or the sceptiO; js CfStiBd 

ififipAmirot foe zejeoting the irarvXiiTrurfy ^oM-^a^la. 

932. Inc«rto: JdiyXa. X>«iiiocrt<.ttf ; ci. i. 44. Quo^.^^Mm- 

jmt; "iecotMd she has hidden." Alii auUfn: note iUe pHIipse 

MDf tiie Terby.and ef. i. 3. Etjwn queruntwr: ** ap^tnaUj, oom- 

plain; ** ' * go sq far . as to eofnpli^n.** Intsr inc^rtvm : elf* Kn- 

^menins in Eoaeb. Pr. £v. xiv. 7, la, &a^«^ ^fu..«|lAiiXou, icai 

dcaraXifrroVy irol riiira /^ ctrai dKardX-ffwra pi v^a d^ 4t8^Xa 

(quoted as from Cameades), also 54 of (thjis-book. 'Douire: 

**^ to prove/* cf . n. on I a I . Qui hekec ditUngm^nt : the ^olldwiDn 

:€rf Gameades rather than those of Aroesi^; of. n. pn i. 45. 

StBUamun numerus: this typical .u|iceoriiu|ity is- con8^ni|y 

referred to ut.Sezt..a g. P, H, 11. 9o«98,.^. M. vn. 343, 'mi, 147, 

< 3 1 7, -where it is reckoned among tilings. aliH^tow ixfln'* qyiftMiv, 

•bo in the Psalms, (&od only *'teUeth ike ^opibei; of tlhe^ars;'* 

«f. no. Aliquos: contemptaons; 47r(^M>9/ii4f9Vf - r4iwsJ Cf. 

Parad. 33 offrsiiis aUquos. Moveri: this prob^y . refors^ to 

■the q>eech of Catnlos ; see Zntrpd. p^ 51. Ax^, CorU, Ae,^ 

15 zef^s to tluB passage, which. most i$,re l^en piesep«d in 

•the second edition. ^ § 33. . Yeri/et/aUi: we^ 

words Lamb, consider^ jq>inii9iis. in the first •cla9se„jand Hahn 

iMraekets ; bat surely theirrepetition is p<^int^and ^jprojniate; 

•^Yon talk abont a role for cUstjmgn^hing betweezi the trpaaad 

^the false while yon do away with the notj,on of ^r^o and false 

• altogether. " - The discmssion here .roi^y tarns ■. .OA ihe . wo . tA 

. terms. If it is fair . to . use the term ' ' tpM " po^ , depute, the 

probably true^ ihe Academics ar^ not open^to {^e,qntiQiia]!^.We 

attempted ; «f. m tarn vera qwvm, faUa c^rmqutf. Ut^tftHfir 

' rectum et pravum: the sceptic. wcMold nomore.9lM>w the ahsolnte 

',oertainty of this distinction than of the other. QommamiM: ^e 

'aropdXXaxro^ of Sextos; "in whose yision trae,4iin4 fi480 are 

«onfased." 01 xotPif t/xun-aala dXriOoOi f a2 yffOfSovs Sext. A, M. 

mi, 164 (B.. and P. 410), Also 175. Notam: thQ fnjfi^o^ of 

Sextos $ cf. eep. P.M. 11. 97 sq. Eadem modo.faltum: Btai^A, M. 

▼II. 164 (R. and P. 410) oudeida ia[Ti¥. clXtj^^t ^oircurf^Dta quK i» 

yiv^iro ^cudifs. Ut H quis : Madv. in an impo];tant iv on 2>. F» 

IV, ^Q explains this thus; ista ratione si quU...privaDerit, 

, possit dietre. X do not . think oar passage at all (malogoas to 

^ those he quotes, and still prefer to constra«i qtiem, ap a stroog 

t telative, making a paose. between quU fMdd qutm, YisiQj/iem: 

'^simply another trans, of ^ayraala. Ut Carneadei:. .^ee.8lBiA. 

'' A. M, vn. 166 nfy re rt^ayijif ^Kun-aaiop koI rrjp. Ttfiair^ d/ia iai 

r dwi^l^waoTOPKoi St^u^vfjL^np' (B. and P. 41 1)« . Aa ^^9 ta4ia^4)t 
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the latter phrftse in Zeller 524 "probable undisputed and 
tested " is imperfect, I mUX give Sextus* own explanation. The 
merely irtBapii is that sensation which at first sight, without^ 
any farther inquiry, seems probably true (Sext. A, M, vii. 16 f 
— 1^5). Now no sensation is perceived alone; the percipient 
subject has always other synchronous sensations which are able 
to turn him aside ^rc/>co'irar, xepUXKcip) from the one which is 
the immediate object of his attention. This last is only called 
dveplffxaoros when examination has shown all the concomitant 
sensations to be in harmony with it. {Sext. as above 175 — 
181.) The word '* undisputed,'* therefore, is a misleading 
trans, of the term. The iu^wSivfi^vrf ("thoroughly explored") 
requires more than a mere apparent agreement of tiie con- 
comitant sensations with the principal one. Circumstances 
quite external to the sensations themselves must be examined; 
the time at which they occur, or during which tbey continue ; 
the condition of the space within which they occur, and the 
apparent intervals between the person and the objects ; the 
state of the air ; the disposition of the person's mind, and the 
soundness or unsoun^ess of his eyes (Sext. 181 — 189). 

§ 34t Communitaa : dvapaWa^la or iirifju^la ruv 
4Kirra<n<Sy; Sext. A, M. vn. 403, P. H, i. 127. Proprium: so 
Sext. often uses IdiiafUL, e,g. A, M, ix. 410. Signo notari: signo 
for nota, merely from love of variety. The in before communi, 
though bracketed by Halm after Manut., Lamb, is perfectly 
sound; it means "within the limits of,*' and is so used after 
notare in />« Or, lu. 186. Convicio: so Madv. Em, 145 cor- 
rected the corrupt MSS. readings, comparing Orator 160, Ad 
Fam. XV. 18. A. W. Zumpt on Pro Murena 13 rightly defines 
the Ciceronian use of the word, **Non unum maledictum appeUa- 
tur ednvicium ted multorum verborum quasi vociferation He is 
wrong however in thinking that Cio. only uses the word once in 
the plural (Ad Att, u. 18, i), for it occurs N, D. n. 20^ and 
elsewhere. Perspicua : ivapyij^ a term used with varying sig- 
nification by all the later Greek schools. Verum illvd quidem: 
"which is indeed what they call *true'." Impressum: n. on 
18. Percipi atque comprehendi: Halm retains the barbarous 
ac of the MSS. before the guttural. It is quite impossible that 
Cic. could have written it. The two verbs are both trans, of 
xaraXafipdi^eaBM ; Cio. proceeds as usual on the principle thus 
described in D, F, iii. 14 erit notiu$ quale sit, phiribus nota- 
turn vocahulis idem declarantibus, Subtiliter: Cic's constant 
trans, of dxpiput or kut* aKpipeiop (passim in Sext. e. g. P. H. 
u. T33). Inaniteme moveatur: MSS. agree in ve for ne, on 
which see M. D, F, iv. 76. Inaniter = K€v&i = ^evSws. Cf. n. 
on I. 35, also n. 47, D. F. v. 3 (inaniter moveri)^ T. D. iv. 13, 
J>e Div. n. no, 126, 140 (per se moveri), Greek KworaBeiv 
<Sext. P. H, IX. 49), 4:€i^irddfM (=inani8 motus, Sext. A^ M, 
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Tm. 184), K€iwra0'ifUiTa ical dfavXdffftara t^ Suonlas (t&. "niL 
354), Stdxetms i\Kvfffi6i {ib. th. 241), Stdicepos ^awTOffia (td. Tm. 
67), and the fireqaent phrase dirffta riit dtopoiat. For the 
meaning see n. on 47. Relinquitur: so in Sexi. tunkdrtiw is 
constantlj nsed as the opposite of dufotpdy (toUere). 

§ 35. Neminem etc. : they are content to make stzong 
statements without any mark of certainty. Primo ^uati ad- 
tpeetu: the merely xtOajrif ^tarroffla is here meant ; see 33. 

§ 36. Ex circiuMpeetionef etc.: the ite^taievftdmf; 
see n. on 33. Frimum qtUa,..deinde: f or the sh^t anaeohc^hia, 
ef . M. D. F, ed. n. p. 796. Ii$ vintt etc. : i. e. if yon hare a 
nmnber of things, emitting a number of appearancet, and yon 
eannot be sure of uniting each appearttnce to the thing iram 
which it proceeds, then you can have no faith in any appear' 
ance even if you have gone through the process repaired by 
Oameades' rnles. Ad verum ipsum: ef. 40. Quoai prtunme: 
cf. 47, and also 7. Iruigne: arffiam, the same as mota and 
ngnum above. Quo obeeurato: so Lamb, for MSS. obaeuro 
which Hahn keeps. Gf. quam obseurari vobmt in 4.1 and 9110 
sublato in 33. ArgumefOum : Gic. seems to be thiwlriTig of the 
wdfrdreKfiTlfpioPt which, however, the Stoics hardly nse. Id gwd 
rignificatur: rb ffTf/uiurbif in Sext. 

S§ 37 — 40. Smnmaiy. The distinction of an animal is to 
act. Ton must either therefore deprive it of sensation, or 
allow it to assent to phenomena (37). Mind, memoiy, the 
arts and virtue itself, require a firm assent to be given to 
some phenomena ; he therefore who does away with assent 
does away with all action in life (38, 39). 

§ 37. Explieabamus : 19 — ai and 30 (quae vU es$€t is iea- 
tibui). Ifumimum: not inammatum; cf. M, D. F. iv. 361 
Agit dliquid: i. 23. Quae ett in nostra: Walker's insertion of 
turn before est is needless; ct n. on i. 4a It is the impact of 
the sensation from without, not the assent 'given to it, that is 
involuntary (Sext. A. M, vm. 397 to fiiw y^ ^ayrcunw^iprac 
d^vXrjTOP ijp). For in.,,potestate cf. De Fato g, N, D. 1, 6a. 

§ 38. Eripitur: cl 30. Neque sentire: Chnst 
om. neque; but the sceptics throu^out are supposed to rob 
people of their senses. Cedere: cL dxeuf, eC^tf in Sezt P. H. t 
'93* ^30> ^(>K* "^n* 51* Tur ^ alaOifriKUP /terd ct^ecof koI avyatr 
ra$4ff€ws ybforrai [al i/>atn-d<riax] ; also 66 of this book. OkoSir: 
eL 34. Adsentitur statim: this really contradicts a good deal 
that has gone before; esp. 20. Memoriam: ef. 33. In nostra 
potestate: this may tiirow light on fragm. 15 of the Ac, Post., 
which see. §39. Firtia: even tbt 

Stoics, who were fatalists as a rule, made moral action depend 
CD the freedom of the will ; see n. on i. 40. Ante videri aU- 
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^id: for the doctrine cf. 25 ; for the passive use of viderif n. 
on 25. Adsentiatur : the passive use is illustrated by Madv. 
Em, 131, the change of construction from infin. to subj. after 
necetse est on D, F. v. 35. TolUt e vita : so De Fato 29. 

§§ 40 — 42. Summary. The Academics have a regular method. 
They first give a general definition of sensation, and then 
lay down the different classes of sensations. Then they 
put forward their two strong arguments ; (i) things which 
produce sensations such as might have been produced in 
the same form by other things, cannot be partly capable of 
being perceived, partly not capable ; (2) sensations must be 
assumed to be of the same form if our faculties do not 
enable us to distinguish between them. Then they pro- 
ceed: Sensations are partly true, partly false; the false 
cannot of course be real perceptianSf while the true are 
always of a form which the false may assume. Now sen* 
sations which ore indistinguishable from false cannot be 
partly perceptions, partly not. There is therefore no sen* 
sation which is also a perception (40). Two admissions, 
they say, are universally made, (1) false sensations cannot 
be perceptions, (2) sensations which are indistinguishable 
from false, cannot be partly perceptions, partly not. The 
following two assertions they strive to prove, (i) sensations 
are partly true, partly false, (2) every sensation which pro- 
ceeds from a reality, has a form which it might have if it 
proceeded from an unreality (41). To prove these propo- 
sitions, they divide perceptions into those which are sensa- 
tions, and those which are deduced from sensations ; after 
vhich they show that credit cannot be given to either 
class (42). [The word " perception '' is used to mean *' a 
certainly known sensation.*'] 

§ 40. Quasi fundamenta : a trans, probably of $€fU\ios or 
the like; cf. taairtp $€fii\ios in Sext. A. M. v. 50. Artem: 
xneihod, like r^vii; cf. M. D, F, iii. 4, Mayor on luv. vii. 
X77. Vim: the general character which attaches to all (pay- 
rdcncu; genera: 6ie different classes of ^am-iiriai, Totidem 
verbis: of coarse with a view to showing that nothing really 
corresponded to the definition. Cameades largely used the 
reduetio ad dbsurdum method. Contineant..,qiuiestionem: cl 
33 and T. D, rv. 65 una res videtur causam continere. Quae 
ita: it is essential throughout this passage to distinguish 
clearly the sensation (visum) from the thing which causes it. 
Here the things are meant ; two things are supposed to cause 
two sensations so similar that the person who has one of the 
sensations cannot tell from which of the two things it comes. 
Under these circumstances the sceptics urge that it is absurd 
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to divide things into those which can be perceived (known Witt 
certainty) and those which cannot. Nihil interesse auUm: the 
sceptic is not concerned to prove the absolute simihuiiy of the 
two sensations which come from the two dinsimilar thingB; it 
is enongh if he can show that hmnan facolties are not perfect 
enough to discern whatever difference may exist; of. 85. AUa 
vera tunt: Nmnenias in Enseb. Pr, Ev, ziv. 8, 4 says Gar* 
neades allowed that tmth and falsehood (or reality and im- 
reality) coold be affirmed of things, though not of seruaHom. 
If we could only pierce through a sensation and arrive at its 
source, we should be able to tell whether to believe the sensa- 
tion or not. As we cannot do this, it is wrong to assume that 
seTisation and thing correspond. Cf. Sext. P. H. i. aa xepl fuh 
roD ^aiyeffOai tmov if rdiw t6 VToxelfAevov (i.e. the thing from 
which the appearance proceeds) ovSels t^cas diA<purpffriS, ve/S di ro8 
cl TOiovTov iariv hiTQiov ifKUperax jpp-eTrtu, Neither Garneades nor 
Aroesilas ever denied, as some modem sceptics have done, the 
actual existence of things which cause sensations; they simply 
maintained that, granting the existence of the things, our sensa- 
tions do not give us correct information about them. Eitudem 
modi : cf. 33 eodem modo, Non posse acddere : this is a very re- 
markable, and, as Madv. (D. F, i. 30) thinks, impossible, ohange 
from recta oratio to ohliqua. Halm with Manut. reads potest, 
Cf . I o I . § 41. Neque enim : a remark of LaeoUui^ 

merely. Qttod sit a vero: of. Munro on Lucr. n. ^ifidgorah 
auro, Possit: for the om. of esse cf. n. on i. ig, 
§42. Proposita: cf. vporda-eis passim ia Sext. Imcntus:^ 
in ea, qiiae ad senstis pertinent: cf. i. 20. Omni consuehuUne: 
'* general experience '* ifiirttpla ; of. N, D. i. 83. Quam o^foi- 
rari volunt: cf. i. 33 quod explanari voUhant; the em. of Dav. 
ohscurare is against Cic.*s usage ; that of Christ qua/m obtervari 
nolunt is wanton without being ingenious. De reliquia: i.e. 
iis quae a sensibus ducuntur. In singulisque rebus: the woid 
rebus must mean subjects, not things, to which the words in 
minima dispertiunt would hardly apply. Adiuneta: Sext. A* M, 
VII. 164 (R. and P. 410) trda'o t§ fioKo^ix'd d\ri6€i KoBwrdnA 
tuplffKeralris dirapdWaKTOs ^evdi^s, also vii. 438, etc. 

§§ 43 — 45. Summary. The sceptics ought not to define, tot 
(1) a definition cannot be a definition of two things, (2) if 
the definition is applicable only to one thing, that thing 
must be capable of being thoroughly known and distin- 
guished from others (43). For the purposes of reasoning 
their pro&a6i^ is not enough. Reasoning can only prooeed 
upon certain premisses. Again to say that there are fidse 
sensations is to say that there are true ones ; you acknow- 
ledge therefore a cQfferenoe, then you contradict yourselves 
Bnd BQj there is none (44). Let us discuss the matter 
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fturiher. The innate clearness of vUa^ aided bj reason, 
oan lead to knowledge (45). 

_ • 

143. Sorvan: Lamb, haram: the text however is quite 
right; ct Madr. Oram. 314 h, Luminibus: cf. loi. Nihilo 
nuigis : =^ ovdiv /AoKkop, which WAB constantly in the months of 

Bocqptios; see e.g. Sezt JP. H, x. 14. Num ilia definitio 

tramferri: I need hardly point ont that the Bpoi of the Aca- 
demios was merely founded on probability, just as their 
"trath** was (cf. n. on 20). An Academic would say in reply 
to the question, "probab^ it cannot, but I will not affirm it.'' 
Vel iUa vera: these words seem to me genuine, though nearly 
all editors attack them. Vel ^ ** even" : i. e. if even the defini- 
tion is firmly known, the thing, which is more important, must 
also be known. In ilia vera we have a pointed mocking repeti- 
tion like that of veri et falsi in 33. In falmm: note that 
faiman = aUam rem above. For the sense cl Sext. P. H, 11. 
109 iux^hipoi>t opovt iUat rods re/M^oms n rih p.-^ irpoffovTOiP rots 
bpwrdit, and the schoolmen's maxim definitio non debet latior 
e*te definite sub. Minime volunt: cf. 18. Partibus: Orelli 
after Goer, ejected this; but omnibus hardly ever stands for 
omn. rebus, therefore C. F. Hermann reads pariter rebus lot 
partibus. A little closer attention to the subject-matter would 
have ^own emendation to be unnecessary ; cf . 42 dividunt in 
partis, T, D. iii. 24, where genus = division, pars = subdivision. 

§44. Impediri...fatebuntur: essentially the 
same aigoment as in 33 at the end. Occurretur: not an imita- 
tion of iifowrioOffOax as Goer, says, but of ciiravray, which occurs 
rery frequently in Sext. Sumpta: the two premisses are in 
Gk. ealleid, together \i^/Afiara, separately X^ii/xa and TpdtrXri^pis 
{sumptUf et adsumptio De Div, 11. 108). Orationis^: as Faber 
points ont, Cic. does sometimes use this word like ratio (avWo- 
ytfflM), el De Leg, i. 48 conclusa oratio. Fab. refers to Gell. 
zv. 36. Profiteatur: so vriax^^^^^^ ^^ often used by Sext e.g. 
A. M. vni. 383. Patrfacturum: n. on a6; ^ififoXiJirrecK, ixxa- 
\vwTuc6s, driKtoTucos (the last in Sext. A, M. viii. 277) often 

recur in Greek. Primum esse nihil interesse: there is no 

inconsistency. Cameades allowed that visa, in themselves, 
mi^t be truie or false, but affirmed that human faculties were 
incapable of distinguishing those visa which proceed from real 
things and give a correct representation of the things, from 
those which either are mere phantoms or, having a real source, 
do not correctly represent it. Lucullus confuses essential with 
apparent difference. Non iungitur: a supposed case of dtdfynj' 
^f, which is opposed to trwaprtitrvi and explained in Sext. 
A, M, TUi. 430.. § 45. Assentati: here simply s 

otMfifi. Praeteritis: here used in the strong participial sense; 
'^in the class of things passed over ;" cf. in remitm Oral. ^^ 
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Primum igitar.,.sed tamen: for the slight anacolnthia cf. Madr. 
Oram. 480. lis qui videntur: Goer, is qui videtur, which is 
Beverely criticised by Madv. Em. 15a For Epicnros* view of 
sensation see n. on 79, 80. 

§§ 46 — 48. Summary. The refusal of people to assent to the 
innate clearness of some phenomena (MpyeLo) is due to 
two causes : (i) they do not make a serious endeavour to 
see the light by which these phenomena are surrounded; 
(2) their faith is shaken by sceptic paradoxes (46). The 
sceptics argue thus: you allow that mere phantom-sensa- 
tions are often seen in dreams, why then do you not allow 
what is easier, that two s^isations caused by two really 
existing things may be mistaken the one for the other? 
(47). Further, they urge that a phantom-sensation pro- 
duces very often the same effect as a real one. The dog- 
matists say they admit that mere phantom-sensations do 
command assent. Why should they not admit that they 
command assent when they so closely resemble real oues 
as to be indistinguishable from them ? (48). 

§ 46. Circumfusa sint: Goer, retains the MSS. sunt on the 
ground that the clause gtcan to... sint is inserted irapcpBcriKwsl 
Orelli actually follows him. For the phrase of. 123 circumfusa 
tenebris. Interrogationibus : cf. i. 5 where I showed that the 
words interrogatio and conclusio are convertible. I may add 
that in Sextus pure syllogisms are very frequently called 
ipafTrjaeiSi and that he often introduces a new argument by 
ipun-dru koX rovTOf when there is nothing interrogatozy about 
the argument at all. IHssolvere: axoXikaBat in Sext. OccvsT' 
rere : cf . 44. § 47. Cmifuse loqui : the mark 

of a bad dialectician, affirmed of Epicurus in D. F, n. 37. 
Nulla sunt: on the use of nullus for non in Oic. of. Madv. 
Gram. 455 obs. 5. The usage is mostly ooUoquial and is very 
common in Plant, and Terenoe, while in Gio. it occurs mostly 
in the Letters. Inaniter: cf. 34. There are two ways in which 
a sensation may be false: (i) it may oome from one really 
existent thing, but be supposed by the person who feels it to 
be caused by a totally different thing ; (2) it may be a mere 
{pavracrfia or avdirXafffMa rijs diapolas, a phantom oehind which 
there is no reality at all. Quae in somnis videantw: for the 
support given by Stoics to all forms of divination see ZeUer 
166, De Div. I. 7, etc. Quaerunt: a slight anacolnthon ^m 
dicatis above. Quonam modo... nihil sit omnino: this diffienlt 
passage can only be properly explained in connection with 50 
and with the general plan of the Academics expounded in 4T. 
After long consideration I elucidate it as follows. The whole 
is an attempt to prove the ij^iopo^Uoix announced in 41 and 42 
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viz. omnibus verU visis adiuncta esse falsa. The criticism in 
50 shows that the argument is meant to be based on the 
assnmption known to be Stoic, omnia deum posse. If the god 
can manofaoture {effkere) sensations which are false, but 
probable (as the Stoics say he does in dreams), why can he 
not manufacture false sensations which are so probable as to 
closely resemble true ones, or to be only with difficulty distin- 
guishable from the true, or finally to be utterly indistinguish- 
able from the true (this meaning of inter qttae nihil sit omnino 
is fixed by 40, where see n.)? Probabilia, then, denotes false 
sensations such as have only a slight degree of resemblance to 
the true ; by the three succeeding stages the resemblance is 
made complete. The word probabilia is a sort of tertiary pre- 
dicate after efficere (*'to manufacture so as to be probable''). 
It must not be repeated after the second efficere, or the whole 
sense will be inyerted and this section placed out of harmony 
with 50. Plane proxime : =■ quam proxime of 36. 
§48. ^P'<'' P^ '^^^' simply = tnaniter as in 34, 47; i.e. 
wil^out the approach of any external object. Cogitatione: the 
only word in Latin, as didvcua is in Greek, to express our 
"imagination.** Non numquam: so Mady. for MSS. non tn« 
quam; Goer, after Manut. wrote non^ inquiunt^ with an inter- 
rogation at omniTio, Veri simile est: so Mady. D. F, iii. 58 for 
sit. The argument has the same purpose as that in the last 
section, viz. to show that phantom sensations may produce the 
same effect on the mind as those which proceed from realities. 
Ut si qui: the ut here is merely ** as," ** for instance;" cf. n. 
on 33. Nihil ut esset: tho ut here is a repetition of the ti^ 
nsed several times in the early part of the sentence; all of ^ 
them alike depend on sic. Lamb, expunged ut before esset and * 
before quicquam, Intestinum et oblatum: cf. Sext. A. M, vii. 
241 ^roi T(a» iKTbt v rOtv kv ^yuiv ira^on', and the two classes of 
falsa visa mentioned in n. on 47. Sin autem sunt^ etc. : if 
there are false sensations which are probable (as the Stoics 
allow), why should there not be false sensations so prob ible as 
to be with difficulty distinguishable from the true? The rest 
exactly as in 47. 

§§ 49 — 53. Antiochus attacked these arguments as soritae, 
and therefore faulty (49). The admission of a certain 
amount of similarity between true and false sensations 
does not logically lead to the impossibility of distinguishing 
between the true and the false (50). We contend that 
these phpntom sensations lack that self -evidence which we. 
require before giving assent. When we have wakened 
from the dream, we make light of the sensations we had 
while in it (51). But, say our opponents, while they last 
our dreaming sensations are as vivid as oui waking oti<&*&« 
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This we deny (53). ''But,** say they, " yon allow that the 
wise man in madness withholds his assent." This proyes 
nothing, for he will do so in many other circmnstanoes in 
life. All this talk about dreamers, madmen and dnmk<r 
ards is unworthy onr attention (53). 

§ 49. AntioehuB: Sezt. often qnotes him in the discassion 
of this and similar subjects. Ipsa capita : aiJrd rd jce^Xcuo. 
Interrogationis : the sorites was always in the form of a series 
of questions ; of. De Div, 11. 1 1 (where Gio. says the Ghreek 
word was already naturalised, so that his prc^sosed trans. 
acervalis is unnecessary), Hortens, fragm. 47, and n. on 92. 
Hoc vocant: i.e. hoc genus; of. D. F. in. 70 ex eo genere, 
quae prosunt, Vitiosum: cf. D. F, ly. 50 ilU aorites, quo 
nihil putatis (Stoici) vitiosius. Most edd. read hos, which 
indeed in 136 is a necessary em. for MSS. hoc. Tale visum: 
i. e. falsum, Dormienti : sc. rtpl. Ut probahile sit, etc : cf. 
47, 48 and notes. Primum quidque: not quodque as Elotz; 
of. M. D. F, II. 105, to whose ezx. add De Div. 11. 11 1, and an 
instance of proximus quisque in De Off, 11. 75. Vitium: cf., 
vieioniffi above. §50. Omnia d/eumptm^: 

this was a principle generally admitted among Stoics at least; 
see De Div, n, 86. For the line of argument here cf . De Dio, 
II. 106 fac dare deos, quod ahsurdum est, Eadem: this does 
not mean that the two sensations are merged into one, hot 
merely that when one of them is present, it cannot be dktin- 
gnished from the other; see n. on 40. Similes: after this 
sunt was added by Madv. In suo genere essent: substitute esse 
viderentur for essent, and you get the real view of the Academic^ 
who would allow that things in their essence are divisible into 
sharply-defined genera, but would deny that the sensations 
which proceed from or are caused by the things, are so divisible. 

§ 51. Una deptUsio: cf. 118 (omnium renm 
una est definitio comprehendendi), De Div, 11. 130 {omnium som- 
niorum una ratio est). In quiete : = in somno; a rather poetical 
usage. Narravit: Goer., Orelli, Klotz alter into narrat, most 
wantonly. Visus Homenis, etc. : this famous dream of Ennios, 
recorded in his Annals, is referred to by Lucr. i. 134, Gic. De 
Rep. VI. io(Somn, Scip, c. i), EiOT,Epist. 11. i, 50. Simul ut: rare 
in Cic. ; see Madv. , D, F, 11. 33, who, however, unduly restricts 
the usage. In three out of the five passages where he allows it 
to stand, the ut precedes a vowel ; Cic. therefore used it to 
avoid writing ac before a vowel, so that in D. jP. n. 33 iU 
idiould probably be written (with Manut and others) for et 
which Madv. ejects. § 52. Eorumque: MSS. 

om. que, Dav. wrote ac before eorum; this however is as 
impossible in Cic. as the c before a guttural condemned in n. 
fm 34. For the argument see n. on 80 guon vero quaeratur 
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quid sit non quid videatur, Primum interest: for 6m. of 
deinde of. 45, 46. Imbe'ciUius: of. i. 41, Edormiverunt: "have 
slept off the c^ffects;" of. dvoppl^w in Homer. Relaxentur: 
of. oMevcurris dpyijs Aristoph. JRan, 700 ; relaxare is nsed in the 
neat, sense in D. F, 11. 94. Alcmaeonis: the Alomaeon of 
Ennins is often quoted hy Oic, e. g. D. F. iv. 62. 
§ 53* Sustinet: irix^i; see on 94. Aliquando sustinere: the 
point of the Academic remark lay in the fact that in the state 
of madness the ^irox^ of the sapiens becomes habitual; he 
giyefi np the attempt to distingaish between true and false visa* 
Iincollus answers that, did no distinction exist, he would give 
up the attempt to draw it, even in the sane condition. Con* 
fundere: so 58, no, Sext. A, M. viii. 56 (avyx^ovtri rA Tpdy' 
/utra), t6. VIII. 157 (ffvyx^ofiev rhv j8ioi»), vin. 37a (SKitv ffvyx'^ci 
Tfyf in\6ir&pov l;iTijirip)t Plut. De Communi Notit, adv, Stoicos 
p. 1077 (^ frdyra irpdyfULTa avyx^oiwi), Utimur: "we have to 
put up with;** so xp^^at is used in Gk. Ebriosorum: ** habi- 
tual drunkards,** more invidious than vinolenti above. Illud ^ 
attendimus: Goer, and Qrelli write num illud; but the em- 
phatic iUe is often thus introduced by itself in questions; a 
good ex. occurs in 136. Proferremus: this must apparently be 
added to the exx. qu. by Madv. on JD. F, 11. 35 of the subj. 
used to denote **non id quod fieret factumve esset, sed quod 
fieri dehuerit," As such passages are often misunderstood, I 
note that they can be most rationally explained as elliptic con* 
stractionB in which a condition is expressed without its conse* 
quenee. We have an exact parallel in English, e.g. **tu dictis 
Albane maneres** may fairly be translated, *<hadst thou but 
kept to thy word, Alban 1 ** Here the condition ** if thou hadst 
kept, etc.** stands without the consequence "thou wouldst not 
have died,** or something of the kind. Such a condition may 
be expressed without si, just as in Eng. without "i/;*' cf. luv. 
m. 78 and Mayor's n. The use of the Greek optative to 
express a wish (with el ydp, etc, and even without el) is puscep* 
tible of the same explanation. The Latin subj. has many su^ 
points of similarity with the Gk. optative, having absorbed 
most of the functions of the lost Lat. optative. [Madv. on 
D. j^. u. 35 seems to imply that he prefers the hypothesis of a 
snpptessed protasis, but as in his Gram, 351 b, obs. 4 he 
atfaonpts no elucidation^ I cannot be certain.] 

■ 

54 — 63. Summary. The Academics fail to see that such 
doctrines do away with all probability even. Their tidk 
about twins and seals is childish (54). They press into 
tiieir service the old physical philosophers, though ordina- 
rily none are so much ridiculed by them (55). Democritus 
may say that innumerable worlds exist in every particular 
similar to ours, but I appeal to more Q\dtiN«AA^\|\c^^^>£Ks^ 
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who maintain that each thing has its own peculiar marks 
(55* S^)* ^^0 Servilii were distinguished from one another 
hy their friends, and Delian breeders of fowls conld tell 
from the appearance of an egg which hen had laid it (56, 
57). We, however, do not much care whether we are able 
to distinguish eggs from one another or not. Another 
thing that they say is absurd, viz. that there may be dis- 
tinction between individual sensations, but not between 
classes of sensations (58). EquaUy absurd are those 
** probable and undisturbed" sensations they profess to 
follow. The doctrine that true and false sensations are 
indistinguishable logically leads to the unqualified iirax^ of 
Arcesilas (59). What nonsense they talk about inquiring 
after the truth, and about the bad influence of authority! 
(60) Can you, Cicero, the panegyrist of philosophy, plunge 
us into more than Cimmerian diarkness? (61) By holding 
that knowledge is impossible, you weaken the force of your 
famous oath that you '* knew all about" Catiline. Thus 
ended Lucullus, amid the continued wonder of Hortensios 
(62, 63). Then Catulus said that he should not be snr- 
prised if the speech of Lucullus were to induce me to 
change my view (63). 

§ 54. Ne hoc quidem: the common trans, "not even" for 
**ne...quidem** is often inappropriate. Trans, here "they do 
not see this either;** cf. n. on i. 5. Haibeant: the slight alter- 
ation habeat introduced by Goer, and Orelli quite destroys the 
point of the sentence. Quod nolunt: cf. 44. An sano : Lamb. 
an ut sanoj which Halm approves, and Baiter reads. Simili' 
tudines: cf. 84 — 86. The impossibility of distinguishing 
between twins, eggs, the impressions of seals, etc., was a 
favourite theme with the sceptics, while the Stoics contended 
that no two things were absolutely alike. Aristo the Chian, 
who maintained the Stoic view, was practically refuted by 
his fellow-pupil Persaeus, who took two twins, and made one 
deposit money with Aristo, while the other after a time asked 
for the money back and received it. On this subject of. Sextus 
A, M, VII. 408 — 410. Negat esse: in phrases like this Cic. 
nearly always ^places esse second, especially at the end of a 
clause. Cur eo non estis contenti: Lucullus here ignores the 
question at issue, which concerned the amount of similarity. 
The dogmatists maintained that the similarity between two 
phenomena could never be great enough to render it impossible 
to guard against mistaking the one for the other, the soepties 
argued that it could. Qtiod rerum natura non patitur : again 
Lucullus confounds essential with phenomenal difference, and 
so misses his mark; cf. n. on 50. Nulla re different: of. the 
nihil differens of 99, the substitution of which here would 
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perhaps make the sentence clearer. The words are a trans, of 
the common Gk. term diro/xiXXeucTOf (Sext. A, M, yn. 152, etc.). 
XJlla communita$ : I am astonished to find Bait, returning to 
the reading of Lamb. nttUa, after the fine note of Madv. ^m. 
154), approved by Halm and other recent edd.. The opinion 
maintained by the Stoics may be stated thus: 8UO quidqtU. 
genere eat tale, quale est, nee est in ditobus aut pluribus nulla re- 
differens ulla communitas {oMi (nrdpx'si irifuyif dvapaXXcucros). 
This opinion is negatived by non patitur ut, and it will be evi- 
dent at a glance that the only change required is to pat the 
two verbs {est) into the subjunctive. The change of uUa into 
nulla is in no way needed. Ut [sibi] sint: sibi is clearly wrong 
here. Madv. , in a note communicated privately to Halm and 
prmted by the latter on p. 854 of Bait and Halm's ed. of the 
philosophical Works, proposed to read nulla re differens eommu^ 
nitas visi t Sint et ova, etc. , omitting uZZa and ut and chang- 
ing visi into sibi (cf. Faber's em. nova^ for bona* in 73). This 
ingenious but, as I think, improbable conj. Madv. has just 
repeated in the second voL of his Adversaria. Lamb, reads at 
tibi sint, Dav. at, si vis, sint, Christ ut tibi sint. Bait, ut si sint 
after C. F. W. Miiller; I should prefer sui for sibi (SVI for 
SIBI). B is very frequently written for V in the MSS. , and I 
would easily slip in. Eosdem: once more we have LucuUus* 
-chronic and perhaps intentional misconception of the sceptic 
position; see n. on 50. Before leaving this section, I may 
point out that the iirifuy^ or iirifu^la rQv <fKurraaiww supplies 
Sext. with one of the sceptic rp&iroi ; see Pyrrh. Hyp. i. 124. 

§ 55. Irridentur: the contradiotions of 
physical philosophers were the constant sport of the sceptics; 
ol Sext. A. M'. IX. I. Absolute ita paris: Halm as well as 
Bait, after Christ, brackets ita; if any change be needed, it 
would be better to place it before undique. For this opinion of 
Democr. see B. and P. 45. Et eo quidem innumerabilis r this 
is the quite untenable reading of the MSS., for which no 
satisfactory em. has yet been proposed; cf. 125. Nihil 
differat, nihil intersit: these two verbs often appear together 
in Cic, e.g. D. F. m. 25. 

§ 56. Potiusque : this adversative use of que is common witii 
potius, e. g. D. F. i. 51. CI T. D. u. 55 ingemescere nonnum- 
quam viro eoneessum est, idque raro; also ac potius. Ad Att. 1. 
10, etc. Proprietates: the ISiAnires or tSKitfiara of Sextus; the 
doctrine of course involves the whole question at issue between 
dogmatism and scepticism. Cognoscebantur : Dav. dignosee- 
bantur, Walker intemoscebantur. The MSS. reading is right; 
of. 86. Consuetudine: cf. 41, "experience.'' Minimum: an 
adverb like summum. § 57. Dinotata* : so the 

MSS., probably correctly, though Fore, does not recognise the 
word. Most edd. change it into denotatas, ArUm: xixytf*^^ 
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set of roles. In proverbio: so venire in proverbium, in proveT'^ 
bit fisum venire, proverbii locum obtinere^ proverbii loco diet are 
all used. Salvia rebus: not an uncommon phrase, e.g. Ad 
Fam. TV, I. Gallinas : ef. fragm. 19 of the Acad, Post, The 
similarity of eggs was discussed nd nauseam by the sceptics 
and dogmatists. Hermagoras the Stoic actually wrote a book 
entitled, (pxrKorla (egg-investigation) { repl aot/nirrelas rpAs 
*AxaSri/juuKoiky mentioned by Suidas. § 58. Contra 

nos: the sense requires nos, but aU Halm's MSS. except one 
read vos, Non intemoscere: this is the reading of all the MSS., 
and is correct, though Orelli omits non. The sense is, "we 
are quite content not to be able to distinguish between the 
eggs ; we shall not on that account be led into a mistake, for 
our rule will prevent us from making any positive assertion 
about the eggs." Adsentiri: for the passive use of this verb 
of. 39. Par est: so Dav. lor per, which most MSS, have. The 
older edd. and Orelli have potest, with one MS. Qua^: the 
em. of Madv. for the quam si of the MSS. Transversum digU 
turn: cl 116. Ne confundam omnia: ot 53, no. Natwra 
tolletur: this of course the sceptics would deny. They refused 
to discuss the nature of things in themselves, and kept to 
phenomena^ Intersil: i.e. inter visa. In animos: Orelli with 
one MS. reads animis ; if the MSS. are correct the assertion of 
Erebs and Allgayer {Antibarbarus, ed. 4) ** imprim^re wird klas* 
sisch verbunden in aliqua re, nicht in aliquam rem*^ will re- 
quire modification. Species et quasdam formas : eldrj xcd 7^; 
quasdam marks the fact that formas is a trans. I have met 
with no other passage where any such doctrine is assigned to 
A sceptic. As it stands in the text the doctrine is absurd, for 
surely it must always be easier to distinguish between two 
genera than between two individuals. If the non before vos. 
were removed a better sense would be given. It has often been 
inserted by copyists when sed, tamen, or some such word, 
comes in the following clause ; as in the famous passage of Cic 
Ad Quintum Fratrem, u. 11, discussed by Munro, Lucr. p. 313, 
ed. 3. § 59. IHud vero perdbsurdtim: note the 

omission of est, which often takes place after the emphatic 
pronoun. Impediamini: cf. n. on 33. A veris: if visis be 
supplied the statement corresponds tolerably with the Acade- 
mic belief; if rebus be meant, it is wide of the mark. Id est... 
retentio: supposed to be a gloss by Man., Lamb.; see however 
nn. on i. 6, 8. Constitit: from consto, not from consisto; of. 63 
qui tibi constares. Si vera sunt: cf. 67, 78, 11 3, 148. The 
nonnulli are Philo and Metrodorus; see 78. Tollendus est 
adsensus: i. e. even that qualified assent which the Academics 
gave to probable phenomena. Adprobare: this word is am* 
biguous, meaning either qualified or unqualified assent. Ot 
XL on 104. Id est peccaturum: <* which is equivalent to m* 
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ning,'' of. I. 42. lam nimium etiam: note iam and etiam in 
the same claoee. § 60. Pro omnibus: note 

omnibu9 for omnibus rebus, Ista mysteria: Atig. Contra Ac, iii. 
37f 38 speaks of varions dootrines, which were servata et pro 
mysteriis custodita by the New Academics. The notion that 
the Academic scepticism was merely external and polemically 
used, while they had an esoteric dogmatie doctrine, mnsfe hare 
originated in the reactionary period of Metrodoms (of dtrato- 
nice), Philo, and Antiochns, and may perhaps from a passage 
of Augustine, C Ac, in. 41 (whose authority must have been 
Cicero), be attributed to the first of the three (cf. Zeller 534, n.). 
The idea is ridiculed by Petrus Yalentia (Orelli's reprint, 
p. 379), and all succeeding inquirers. Av/Ctoritate : ef. 8, 9. 
Utroque: this neuter, referring to two fem. nouns, is notice* 
able; see exz. in Madv. Chram, 214c, 

§ 61. Amicissimum: ** because you are my dear friend.'' Com* 
moveris : a military term ; cf . De Div, 11. 26, and Fore. , also 
Introd. p. 53. Sequere: either this is future, as in 109, or 
sequeris, the constant form in Cic. of the pres., must be read« 
Approbatione omni: the word omni is emphatic, and includes 
both qualified and unqualified assent ; cf. 59. Orbat senaibusr 
cf. 74, and D. F, i. 64, where Mady. is wrong in reproving 
Toiquatus for using the phrase sensus tollU on the ground that 
the Academics swept away not sensus but iudicium sensuum, 
Cimmeriis: Goer. qu. Plm. N, H. m. 5, Bil. Ital. xii. 131, 
Festus, s. Y. Cimmeriif to show that the town or village of 
Cimmerium lay close to Bauli, and probably induced this men* 
tion of the legendary people. Deiu aliquis: so the best edd* 
without comment, although they write deiu aliqui in 19. It is 
difficult to distinguish between aliquis and aliqui, nescio qtUs 
and nescio qui, si quis and si qui (for the latter see n. on 81). 
As aliquis is substantival, aliqui adjectival, aliquis must not 
be written with impersonal nouns like terror (jT. D. iv. 35, 
V. 62), dolor (T. D. i. 82, Ad Fam. vil 1,1), casus {De Of, iii. 
33). In the case of personal nouns the best edd. vary, e. g. 
deiu aliqui (T, D, i. 23, iv. 35), deus aliquis {Lael. 87, Ad Fam. 
ziT. 7, i), anularius aliqui (80 of this book), magistratus aliquis 
(In Verr, iv. 146). With a proper name belonging to a real 
person aliquis ought to be written {Myrmecides in 120; see 
my n.). Dispiciendum: not despiciendum; d M, D. F, 11. 97, 
IV. 64, also De Div, 11. 81, verum dispicere, lis vinclis, etc.: 
this may throw light on fragm. 15 of the Acad, Post., which 
see. §62. Motum animorum: n. on34. Actio 

rerum: here actio is a pure verbal noun like Tpa^is; cf. De Off, 
I. 83, and expressions like actio vitae {N, D, 1, 2), actio ullius 
rei (108 of this book), and the similar use of actus in Quinti- 
lion (Inst, Or, x. i, 31, with Mayor's n.). luratusque: Bait, 
possibly by a mere misprint reads iratus. Coiivi»eTiMe: ^2d^ 
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expresBion of CSc, used in ilie seniie xq xefef«m6e to CatOine's 
eonspiiacy, had beeome a eani phrase at Borne, with whioh 
Cie. was often taanted. See Ad Fam. t. 5, a. Ad AtU i. 14, 5. 
Lieebat: this is the reading of the best MSS., not Uquebai, 
which Goer., KL, (h:. hava For the sapport aeeorded by Ln- 
cnllos to Cic dnziiig the conspiracy see 3, and the passages 
quoted in Introd. p. 46 with respect to Gatolns, in most of 
which Lnenllns is also mentioned. § 63* Quod... 

fecerat...ut: different from the constr. treated by Jj^mLt. Gram, 
481 6. Quod refers simply to the &ct of Lnenllns' admiration, 
which the chinse introdnced by ut defines, ** whi<^ admiration 
he had shown... to snoh an extent that, etc." loeansne an: 
this nse of fie..Mn implies, Mady. says (on JD. F. t. 87), more 
doubt than the use of ne alone as in eero faUone. Mewtariter: 
nearly all edd. before Mady. make this mean e memaria as 
opposed to de scripto; he says, "laudem kabet bonae et eopiotae 
memoriae ^ (on 2>. F. J. 34). See Krebe and Allgayer in the 
AtUibarbanu^ ed. 4. Ceruuerim: more modest than centeo; 
9ee Mad v. Gram, 380. TarUum etUm non te modo nwnuit: edd. 
before Madv., seeing no way of taking modo ezc. with mm, 
ejected it. Madv. (Em. 160) retains it, making it mean pavlo 
ante. On the other hand. Halm after Chnst asserts that 
tantum iion= pJ^fi^ov ov ooonrs nowhere else in Gic Bait, theie- 
fore ejects non, taking tantum as hoe tantum^ nikU praeterea. 
JAvy certainly has the Bisected nse of tantum non, Tribumu: 
a retort comes in 97, 144. Antiochum: cl l 13. DeMtitiite: 
on the difference between memini followed by the pres. and by 
the pert inf. consult Madv. Gram. 408 6, obs. 2. 

§§ 64 — 71. Summary. Cio. much moved thus begins: The 
strength of Lucullus* argument has affected me much, yet 
I feel that it can be answered. First, however, I most 
speak something that concerns my character (64). I pro> 
test my entire sincerityon all that I say, and would con- 
firm it by an oath, were that proper (65). I am a passionate 
inquirer after truth, and on that very account hold it 
disgraceful to assent to what is false. I do not deny that 
I make slips ; but we must deal with the sapiens, whose 
characteristic it is never to err in giving his assent (66). 
Hear Arcesilas* argument: if the sapiens ever gives his 
assent, he will be obliged to opine; but he never will opine^ 
therefore he never will give his assent. The Stoics and 
Antiochus deny the first of these statements, on the 
ground that it is possible to distinguish between true and 
false (67). Even if it be so the mere habit of assenting 
is full of peril. Still, our whole argument must tend to 
i^ow that perception in the Stoic sense is impossible (68). 
However, a lew woxds first with Antiochus. When he was 
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converted, what proof had he of the doctrine he had so 
long denied? (69) Some think he wished to found a school 
called by his own name. It is more probable that he 
ooold no longer bear the opposition of all other schools to 
the Academy (70). His conversion gave a splendid open* 
ing for an argwmentum ad homing (71). 

§ 64. Quadam oratione: so Halm, also Bait, after the best 
MSS.; not quandam orationem as Lamb., Orelli. De ipsa re: 
cf. de causa ipsa above. Respondere posse : for the om. of me 
before the infin., which has wrongly caused many edd. either 
to read respondere (as Dav^, Bait.) or to insert me (as Lamb.), 
see n. on i. 7. § 65. Stvdio certandi : = <l>iKo' 

ptuclq^ Pertinacia...ealumnia: n. on 14. lurarem: Gic. was 
thinking of his own famous oath at the end of his consulship. 

§ 66. Turpissimum: of. i. 45, N, D. i. i. 
Opiner: opinio or 86^ is judgment based on insufficient grounds. 
8ed quaerimus de sapiente: cf. 115, T. D. iv. 55, 59, also De 
Or. ni. 75 non quid ego sed quid orator. Magnus... opinator: 
Aug. Contra Acad. iii. 3 1 qu. this passage wrongly as from the 
Hortensius. He imitates it, ibid. i. 15 magnus definitor. Qua 
fiduntf etc.: these lines are part of Cic's Aratea^ and are 
quoted in N.D, 11. 105, 106. Phoenices: the same fact is men- 
tioned by Ovid, Fasti m. 107, Tristia iv. 3, i. Sed Helicen: 
the best MSS. om. ad^ which Orelli places before Helicen. 
Elimatas: the MSS. are divided between this and limatas. 
Elimare, though a very rare word, occurs Ad Att. xvi. 7, 3. 
Vitis cedo: of. n. on 38. Vim m,aximam: so summum munus is 
applied to the same course of action inD. F. in. 31. Cogita- 
tione: "idea." Temeritate: cf. i. 42, De Div. i. 7, and the 
eharge of Trpovireia constantly brought against the dogmatists 
by Sext. Praepostere: in a disorderly fashion, taking the 
wrong thing first. §67. Aliquando...opinabitw: 

thlB of course is only true if you grant the Academic doctrine, 
nihil posse percipi. Secundum illud...etiam opinari: it seemj 
at first sight as though adsentiri and opinari ought to change 
places in this passage, as Manut. proposes. The difficulty lies 
in the words secundum illudy which, it has been supposed, 
must refer back to the second premiss of Arcesilas' argument. 
But if the passage be translated thus, " Cameades sometimes 
granted as a second premiss the following statement, that the 
wise man sometimes does opine," the difficulty vanishes. The 
argument of Cameades would then run thus: (i) Si ulli rei, 
etc. as above; (2) adsentietur autem aliquando; (3) opinabitur 
igitur. § 68. Adsentiri quicquam: only with 

neater pronouns like this could adsentiri be followed by an ac- 
cusative case. Stutinenda est: iipeicriov. lis quae possunt: 
these words MSS. om. Tarn in praecipiti : for the position of 
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in cf. n. on i. 95. The best MSS. haye here tamen in; Madv. 
altered tamen to tarn in n. on I>. F, v. 16. The two words 
are often confused, as in T. D. rv. 7; cf. also n. on i. 16. 
Sin autent, etc.: cf. the passage of Laotantias De FcUta 
Sapientia in. 3, qu. by P. Yalentia (p. 278 of Orelli's reprint) 
si neque sciri quicquam potest, ut Socrates docuit, neqxie opinari 
oportet, ut ZenOf tota philosophia sublata est. Nitamtir...per- 
dpi: **let us struggle to prove the proposition, etc." The 
construction is, I beUeve, unexampled, so that I suspoct hoc,of 
some such word, to have fallen out between igitur and nikiL 

§ 69. Non acritis: one of the early editions 
omits non, while Goer, reads acutius, and puts a note of inter- 
rogation at defensitaverat, M. Em, 16 r points out the ab- 
surdity of maMng Cic. say that the old arguments of Antiochus 
in favour of Academicism were weaker than his new arguments 
against it. Quis enim: so Lamb, for MSS. quisquam enim. 
Excogitavit: on interrogations not introduced by aparvioleof 
any kind see Madv. Gram. 450. Eadem dicit: on the subject 
in hand, of course. Taken without this limitation the propo- 
sition is not strictly true ; see n. on 132. Ssnsisse : ^iudieasse; 
n. on I. 22. Mnesarchi...Dardani: see Diet. Biogr, 
§ 70. Revocata est: Manut. here wished to read renovata; cf. 
n. on. I. 14. Nominis dignitatem, etc.: hence Aug. Contra 
Acad. III. 41 calls him foeneus ille Platonicus Antiochut (that 
tulchan Platonist). Qloriae causa: cf. Aug. ibid, 11. 15 AnUo* 
chus...gloriae cupidior quam veritatis, Facere dicerent: so 
Camerarius for the MSS. facerent. Sustinere: cf. 11 5 susHnuero 
Epicureos. Svh Novis : Faber's brilliant em. for the MSS. sub 
nubes. The Novae Tabemae were in the forum, and are often 
mentioned by Cic. and Livy. In Be Or. 11. 166 a story is told 
of Caesar, who, while speaking sub Veteribus, points to a 
" tabula** which hangs sub Novis. The excellence of Faber^s 
em. may be felt by comparing that of Manut. tub nube, and 
that of Lamb, nisi sub nube. I have before remarked thaf b 
is frequently written in MSS. for v. ^Maenianorum: projeoting 
eaves, according to Festus s.v. They were probably named 
from their inventor like Vitelliana, Vatinia, etc. 
§ 71. Quoque...argumento: the sentence is anaooluthic; the 
broken thread is picked up by quod argumentum near the end. 
XJtrum: the neuter pronoun, not the so-called conjunction; the 
two alternatives are marked by ne and an. The same usage is 
found in D. F. n. 60, T. D. iv. 9, and must be carefully distin- 
guished from the use of utrum...ne...an, which occurs not un* 
frequently in Cic, e. g. De Invent. 11. 115 utrum copiane Ht agri 
anpenuria consideratur. On this point cf. M. Em. 163, Gram. 
451, obs. I, 2, Zumpt on Cic. Verr. nr. 73. Honesti inoM 
nomen esse: a modem would be inclined to write honettMim, 
in apposition to umMu; cf« D. F. v. 18 voluptatis alii pnUanl 
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jprimttm appetitum, Voluptatem etc. : for the conversion of 
Dionysius (called 6 /leradificyos) from Stoicism to Epicureanism 
of. T.D. II. 60, Diog. Laert. vn. 166 — 7. A vero: "coming 
from a reality;" cf. 41, n. Is curavit: Goer, reads his; " solet 
V. D. in hoe pronomen saevire" says Mady. The scribes often 
prefix h to 'parts of the pronoun is, and Goer, generally 
patronises their yulgar error. 

§§ 72 — 78. Stmunary. You accuse me of appealing to ancient 
names like a reyolutionist; yet Anazagoras, Democritus, 

• and Metrodorus, philosophers of the highest position, 
protest against the truth of sense-knowledge, and deny 
the possibility of ^owledge altogether (7a, 73). Empedo- 
cles, Xenophanes, and Parmenides all declaim against 
sense-knowledge. You said that Socrates and Plato must 
not be classed with these. Why? Socrates said he knew 
nothing but his own ignorance, while Plato pursued the 
same theme in all his works (74). Now do you see that 
I do not merely name, but take for my models famous 
men? Even Chrysippus stated many difficulties concern- 
ing the senses and general experience. You say he solved 
them ; even if he did, which I do not believe, he admitted 
that it was not easy to escape being ensnared by them 
(75). The Gyrenaios too held that they knew nothing 
about things external to themselves. The sincerity of 
Arcesilas may be seen thus (76). Zeno held strongly that 
the wise man ought to keep clear from opinion, AjcesUas 
agreed: but this without knowledge was impossible. Know- 
ledge consists of perceptions; Arcesilas therefore demanded 
a definition of perception. This definition Arcesilas com- 
bated. This is the controversy which has lasted to our 
time. Do away with opinion and perception, and the 
itrcxh of Arcesilas foUows at once (77, 78). 

§ 72. J^« antiquis philosophis: on account of the somewhat 
awkward constr. Lamb, read antiquos philosophos, Fopularis: 
cf. 13. Res non bonus: MSS. om. non, which Or. added with 
two veiy early editions. Faber ingeniously supposed the true 
reading to be 7iov(m, which would be written nobcu, and then 
pass into bonus, Nivem nigrum: this deliverance of Anaxago- 
ras is veiy often referred to by Sextus. In P. JEf. i. 33 he 
quotes it as an instance of the refutation of ^aiv6fjL€va by 
means of vooi'iieva, ^^'Ava^dyopas r^ XeujcJ^v.e&ac r^v x^ova, dpe- 
t10€1 8tl x*"^^ iffTOf \}8(ap ircirrjyds' rb. Si lidtap itrrt fidXav' kcU 
^ Xt(i»r Apa fUXauva,** There is an obscure joke on this in Ad 
Qu, Frutrem u. 13, i risi nivem utrum: teque hiluri unimo esse 
et prompto ad iocandum vaXde me iuvat, Sophistes: here 
ireated as the demagogue of philosophy.' Ostentatvyiufti-s^VTcv- 
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Miew, § 73. Demoerito: Cio., as Hadr. 

remarks onD.F. 1. 10, always exaggerates the merits of Demoer. 
in order to depreciate the Epicureans; cf. T.D. i, 22, De Dw. 
I. 5, n. 139, N. D. I. i2o,De Or. i. 41. Quintae classis: a meta- 
phor from the Boman military order. Qui vert esse dUqiiidt 
etc.: cf. N,I>. 1, 12 non enim sumus ii quibw nihil verumesu 
videatur, sed ii qui omnibus veris falsa q-uaedam aditincta 
dicamus, Non obscuros sed tenebricosos : "not merely dim but 
darkened." There is a reference here to the ffKorlti yvuMrit of 
Demoer., by which he meant that knowledge which stops at 
the superficial appearances of things as shown by sense. He 
was, however, by no means a sceptic, for he also held a Tin^ir 
^QffiSi dealing with the realities of material existence, Uie 
atoms and the void, which exist ^e^ and not merely y6fuf 
as appearances do. See B. and P. 5 r. 

§ 74. Furere : cf. 14. Orbat sensibtu : cl 61, and for the 
behef of Empedodes about the possibility of iTum/j/i.ij see the 
remarks of Sextus A, M. ni. 123 — 4. qu. B. and P. 107, who 
say ^^patet errare eos qui scepticis adnumerandum Empedoelem 
putabanV* Sonum fundere : similar expressions occnr in T. D. 
ui. 42, v. 73, D. F, u. 48. Parmenidest Xenophanes: these 
are the last men who ought to be charged with sceptidsm. 
They advanced indeed arguments against sense-knowledge, but 
held that real knowledge was attfunable by the reason. Cf. 
Grote, Flato i. 54, ZeUer 501, B. and P. on Xenophanes and 
Parmenides. Minus bonis: Day. qu. Plut. De Audit. 45 A, 
fxifjifaiTo 8* dv res Uapfieiddou t^p arixoiroitay. Quamquam: on 
the proper use of qtuimquam in clauses where the verb is not 
expressed see M. D. F, v. 68 and cf. i. 5. Quasi irati: tat the 
use of quasi = ailmoBi cf. In Vert, Act, i. 22, Orat 41. Aiebas 
removendum: for om. of esse see n. on i. 43. Perscripti sunt: 
cf. n. on I. 16. Scire se nihil se scire: cf. i. 16, 44. ^e 
words referred to are in Plat. Apol, 21 ^otjca 7oDi^ to&tov fffwcp^ 
rtPi airtfi ro^tfi (roifxaTcpoi elvaif Sri d ft^ otBa o&di cto/itu eldinu, 
a veiy different statement from the nihil sciri posse hj which 
€lc. interprets it (cf. B. and P. 148). That iirum/j/iri in the 
strict sense is impossible, is a doctrine which Socrates would 
have left to the Sophists. De Platone: the doctrine above 
mentioned is an absurd one to foist upon Plato. The dialogues 
of search as they are called, while exposing sham knowledge, 
all assume that -the real imari^fiij is attainable. Ironiam: tiie 
word was given in its Greek form in 15. Nulla fuit rath 
persequi: n. on 17. §75, Videome: =nonHe 

videoTf as videsne = nonne vides. Imitari numquam nisi: % 
strange expression for which Manut. con}, imitari f num quem, 
etc., Halm nullum unquam in place of numquam. Bait, prints 
the reading of Man., which I think harsher than that of ih» 
MBS. Minutes : lot the "woxd ci. Orat, 94, also De Div. z. 61 
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minuti philosophic Brut. 356 minuti imperatores, Stilponem, 
etc.: Meganans, see E. and P. 177 — 182. aotpiffjuiTai Gic. in 
the second edition probably introduced here the translation 
cavillationes to which Seneca Ep, 1 16 refers ; cf. Krische, p. 65. 
Fuleire porticum: *'to be the pillar of the Stoic porch." Of. the 
anonymous line e^ ft,^ yap iju Xpua-iTiroSt oiK &v rjv Xrod. Quae 
in eonsuetudine probantur: n. on 87. Nisi videret: for the 
tense of the verb, see Mad v. Gram, 347 &, obs. 2. 

§ 76. Quid..,philo8ophi : my reading is that of Durand 
approved by Madv. and followed by Bait. It is strange that 
Halm does not mention this reading, which only requires the 
alteration of Cyrenaei into Cyrenaici (now made by all edd. on 
the ground that Cyrenaeus is a citizen of Cyrene, Cyrenaicus a 
follower of Aristippus) and the insertion of tihi. I see no 
difficulty in the qui before neganty at which so many edd. take 
offence. Tactu intimo : the word d^^ I believe does not occur 
in ancient authorities as a term of the Cyrenaic school ; their 
great word was irddos. From 143 {permotiones intimas) it 
might appear that Cic. is translating either irdSos or Kivrjcris. 
For a clear account of the school see Zeller's Socrates; for the 
illustration of the present passage pp. 293 — 300 with the foot- 
notes. Gf. also B. and P. 162 sq. Quo quid colore: cf. Sext. 
A. M, VII, 191 (qu. Zeller Socrates 297, R. and P. 165). Adjici 
«e.*=«-(£<rx6ti>. Quaesieras: note the plup. where Eng. idiom 
requires the perfect or aorist. Tot saeculis: cf. the same words 
in 15. Tot ingeniis tantisque studiis: cf. summis ingeniis, 
nuLximis studiis in 15. Ohtrectandi: this invidious word had 
been used by Lucullus in 16; cf. also i. 44. 
§77. ^xpr€««erat; "had put into distinct shape." Cf. 7 and 
I. 19. Exprimere and dicer e are always sharply distinguished 
by Cic, the latter merely implying the mechanic exercise of 
utterance, the former the moulding and shaping of the utter- 
ance by conscious effort; cf. esp. Orat. 3, 69, and Ad Att. 
Tin. II, I ; alsoDe Or. 1. 32, Be Div. i. 79, qu. by Krebs and All- 
gayer. The conj. of Dav. exposuerat is therefore needless. 
Fortasse: "we may suppose." Nee perciperej etc.: cf. 68, n. 
Turn ilium : a change from illej credo (sc. respondit), the credo 
being now repeated to govern the infin. For the constr. after 
ita definisse cf. M. D. F, 11. 13 (who quotes exx.); also tho 
oonstruction with ita iudico in 1 13. Ex eo, quod esset : cf. 18, 
n. EJictum: so Manut. for MSS. effectum; cf. 18. Ab «o, 
qtu>d non est: the words non est include the two meanings '* is 
non existent," and *'is different from what it seems to be " — 
the two meanings of falsum indeed ; see n. on 47. Eiusdem 
modi: cf. 40, 84. MSS. have eius modi, altered by Dav. 
Itecte...additum: the semicolon at Arcesilas was added by 
ManutiuSy who is followed by all edd. This involves taking 
additum^iodditum est, ail ellipse of exces&rr^ xdxv\^ m ^vt.N 
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see Madr. Opusc. i. 448, D. F. 1. 43, Oram, 479 a, I think it 
quite possible that recte consensu additum shoidd be construed 
together, ** agreed that the addition had been rightly made." 
For the omission of esse in that case cf. Madv. Oram, 4061 and 
such expressions as dicere solebat perturbatum in 1 1 1, also Ua 
scribenti exanclatum in 108. Recte ^ which with the ordinary 
stopping expresses Cic/s needless approval of Aroesilas' con* 
duct, would thus gain in point. Qy, should concetsit be read, 
US in 118 concessisse is now read for M3S. conseruissef A 
vero: cf. 41. §78. Quae adhuc permaruerit: 

note the subj.; '* which is of such a nature as to have lasted.'' 
Nam iUud...pertinebat: by illud is meant the argument in 
defence of irroxh given in 67; by nihil... pertinebat nothing 
more is intended that that there was no immediate or close con- 
nection. Cf. the use of pertinere in D. F, lu. 55. Clitomacho: 
cf. n. on 59. 

§s 79 — 90. Smnmaiy. Yon are wrong, LucuUus, in npholding 
your cause in spite of my arguments yesterday against the 
senses. You are thus acting like the Epicureans, who say 
that the inference only from the sensation can be false, 
not the sensation itself (79, 80). I wish the god of whom 
you spoke would ask me whether I wanted anything more 
than sound senses. He would haye a bad time Vdth me. 
For even granting that our vision is correct, how marvel- 
lously circumscribed it is! But, say you, we desire no 
more. No, I answer, you are like the mole, who desires 
not the light because he is blind. Yet I would not so 
much reproach the god because my vision is narrow, as 
because it deceives me (80, 81). If you want something 
greater than the bent oar, what can be greater than the 
sun? Still he seems to us a foot broad, and Epiooms 
thinks he may be a little broader or narrower than he 
seems. With all his enormous speed, too, he appears to 
us to stand still (8'2). The whole question lies in a nut- 
phell : of four propositions which prove my point only one 
is disputed, viz. that every true sensation has side by side 
with it a false one indistinguishable from it (83). A man 
who has mistaken P. for Q. Geminus could have no infal- 
lible mode of recognising Gotta. You say that no such 
indistinguishable resemblances exist. Never mind ; they 
seem to exist and that is enough. One mistaken sensation 
will throw all the others into uncertainty (84). You say 
everything belongs to its own genus; this I will not eon* 
test. I am not concerned to show that two sensations are 
absolutely similar; it is enough that human faonlties 
cannot distinguish between them. How about the impres- 
sions of signet-ring^? (85^ Cati ^ou find a ring-menuumt 
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to rival your ohicken-rearer of Delos ? But, you say, art 
aids the senses. So we cannot see or hear without art, 
which so few can have ! What an idea this gives us of the 
art with which nature has constructed the senses ! (86) 
But about physics I will speak afterwards. I am going 
now to advance against the senses arguments drawn from 
Ghrysippus himself (87). You said that the sensations of 
dreamers, drunkards and madmen were feebler than those 
of the waking, the sober and the sane. The cases of 
Ennius and his Alcmaeon, of your own relative Tuditanus, 
of the Hercules of Euripides, disprove your point (88, 89). 
In their case at least *'mind and eyes agreed." It is no 
good to talk about the saner moments of such people ; the 
question is, what was the nature of their sensations at the 
time they were affected? (90) 

§ 79. Communi loco : r6ir^, that of blinking facts which 
cannot be disproved; see 19. Quod ne[id\: I have bracketed 
id with most edd. since Manut. If, however, quod be taken as 
the conjunction, and not as the pronoun, id is not altogether 
insupportable. Heri: cf. Introi 55. Infracto remo: n. on 
19. Tennyson seems to allude to tins in his '* Higher Panthe- 
ism** — "all we have power to see is a straight staff bent in a 
pool.** Manent ilia omnia ^ iacet: this is my correction of the 
reading of most MSS. maneant...lacerat. Madv. Em. 176 in 
eombating the conj. of Goer, si maneant...lacerati8 istaMcausanif 
approves maneant..,i<iceatf a reading with some MSS. support, 
adopted by Orelli I think the whole confugion of the passage 
arises from the mania of the copyists for turning indicatives 
into subjunctives, of which in critical editions of Cic. exx. 
occur every few pages. If iacet were by error turned into 
iaceret the reading lacerat would arise at once. The nom. to 
dicit is, I may observe, not Epicurus, as Orelli takes it, but 
Lucullus. Trans. " all my arguments remain untouched, yom* 
case is overthrown, yet his senses are true, quotha 1'* (For 
this use of dicit cf. inquit in loi, 109, 115.) Hermann ap- 
proves the odd reading of the ed. Cratandriana of 1528 latrat ; 
Dav. conjectured comically blaterat isle tamen et ; Halm lacera 
est ista causa, Habes ; as two good MSS. have habes et euvt, 
Madv. Em, 176 conj. habet. The change of person, however, 
(from dicit to habes) occurs also in loi. Epicurus: n. on 19. 

§ 80. Hoc est verum esse : Madv. Em. 177 
took verum as meaning fair, candid; in this explanation I 
concur. Madv., however, in his critical epistle to Orelli p. 139 
abandoned it and proposed virum esscy a very strange em. 
Halm's conj. cerium esse is weak and improbable. Importune : 
this is in one good MS. but the rest have importata ; a good 
em. is needed, as importune does not suit ^'d i^^i^ai^ qH HIsi^ 
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passage. Negat...tor8i88et: for the tenses of. 104 expomwett 
adiungit. Cum oculum torsisset: i.e. by placing the finger 
beneath the eye and pressing upwards or sideways. Ci 
knsXoi. Eth. Eud. vii. 13 (qu. by Dav.) 64>0a\fiojJs...dieurTpi' 
yj^avra (Strre hvo rh t» (f>avijvai. Faber qn. Arist. Problemata 
XYii. 3 1 did. rl els r6 rXdyior kipoviti rhv o<f>0a\fjii>y o{r (?) ipalverai 
dijo rb (p. Also ib. xxxi. 3 inqairing the reason why dronkaids 
see double he says ra&rb toOto ylfverai xal idu rtj Kdrtodep irUirii 
rbp d<pda\fi6v. Sextus refers to the same thing P. if. i. 47, 
A. M, Yii. 192 (6 vapcLtrUaas rbp d^BaXfiop); so Gic. De Div. n. 
120. Lucretius gives the same answer as Timagoras, propter 
opinatus animi (iv. 465), as does Sext. A, M. vii. 210 on behalf 
of Epicurus.' Sed hie : ^sXi. sit hie. Maiorum: cf. 14^, Quati 
quaeratur: Cameades refused to discuss about things in them- 
selves, but merely dealt with the appearances they present, rb 
yb.p dXrjdis Kcd rb ^ci;5^s iv rais rrpdyfxatn ffuP€X<*>pci' (Numen. in 
Euseb. Pr. Eu, xiv. 8). Cf. also Bext. P. H. i. 78, 87, 144, 11. 
75. Domi nascunttir: a proverb used likeyXavK es*A^i^as and 
"coals to Newcastle;" see Lorenz on Plant. Miles 11. 2, 38, 
and cf. Ad Att. z. 14, 2, Ad Fata. iz. 3. Deus: cf. 19. 
Audiret...ageret: MSS. have audie8...agerent. As the inser- 
tion of n in the imp. subj. is so common in MSS. I read ageret 
and alter audies to suit it. Halm has avMret^ ageretur with 
Dav.; Bait, audiet,, egerit. Ex hoc loco video. ,,cemo: MSS. 
have loco cemo regionem video Poinpeianum non cemo, whence 
Lipsius eonj. ex hoe loco e regione video. Halm ejects the 
words regionem video; I prefer to eject cemo regionem. We 
are thus left with the slight change from video to cemo^ which 
is very often found in Gic, e.g. Or at. 18. Cic. sometimes 
however joins the two verbs as in De Or, iii. 161. O pnucUk' 
rum prospectum: the view was a favourite one with Gie.; see 
Ad Att. I. 13, 5. § 81. Nescio qui: Qoer. is 

quite wrong in saying that nescio quis implies contempt* while 
nescio qui does not; cf. Div. in Qu. Caec. 47, where nescio 
qui would contradict his rule. It is as difficult to define the 
uses of the two expressions as to define those of aliquis and 
aliquif on which see 61, n. In Paradoxa 12 the best MSS. 
have si qui and si quis almost in the same line with identically 
the same meaning. Dav. quotes Solinus and Plin. N. H. vn. 
21, to show that the man mentioned here was called Strabo— a 
misnomer surely. Octingenta: so the best MSS., not octo* 
ijinta^ which however agrees better with Pliny. Quod dbesset: 
*'w}iatever might be 1800 stadia distant;" aberat would have 
implied that Gic. had some particular thing in mind; et 
Madv. Gram. 364, obs. i. Acriua: d^&repov; Lamb, without 
need read acutius as Goer, did in 69. lllos pisces : so some 
MSS., but the best have ullos, whence Elotz conj. multos, 
OrelU tnullos illos^ omitting ]^tces. ¥qt the allusion to the 
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fish, cf. Acad. Post, fragm. 13. Videntwr: n. on 25. Amplitis: 
cf. 19 non video cur quaerat ampUus. Desideramus : Halm, 
failing to nnderstand the passage, follows Christ in reading 
desiderant (Le. pisces). To paraphrase, the sense is this: 
'But, say my opponents, the Stoics and Antiooheans, we desire 
no better senses than we have.' Well, you are like the mole, 
which does not yearn for the light because it does not know 
what light is. Of course all the ancients thought the mole 
blind. A glance will show the insipidity of the sense given by 
Halm*s reading. Quererer cum deo: would enter into an 
altercation with the god. The phrase, like \oibopeiadai ran as 
opposed to \oi^op€iv Tlpa implies mutual recrimination; of. 
Pro Deiotaro 9 quereUae cum Deiotaro. The reading tarn 
quererer for the tam^n quaereretur of the MSS. is due to 
Manut. Navem: Sextus often uses the same illustration, as 
in P. H. I. 107, A. M. yii. 414. Non tu verum testemf etc. : of. 
105. For the om. of te before habere^ which has strangely 
troubled edd. and induced them to alter the text, see n. on i. 6. 

§ 82. Quid ego : Bait, has sed quid after 
EmestL Nave: so the best MSS., not navi; cf. Madv. Gram. 
42. Ihiodeviginti : so in 128. Goer, and Boeper qu. by Halm 
wished to read duodetriginta. The reff. of Goer, at least do 
not prove his point that the ancients commonly estimated 
the sun at 28 times the size of the earth. Quasi pedalis: 
ef. D.F, I. 20 pedalis fortasse. For quasi =circiter: cf. note 
on 74. Madv. on D. F. i. 20 quotes Diog. Laert. x. 91, 
who preserves the very words of Epicurus, in which however 
no mention of a foot occurs, also Lucr. v. 590, who copies 
Epicurus, and Seneca Quaest. Nat. i. 3, 10 (solem sapientes viri 
j^edalem esse contenderunt). Madv. points out from Plut. De 
Plae. Phil. 11. 21, p. 890 e, that Heraclitus asserted the sun to 
be a foot wide ; he does not however quote Stob. Phys. i. 24, i 
'^iw fiiyeBos ix^w evpos rrodbs Apdpcj-neLoVf which is affirmed to 
be the opinion of Heraclitus and Hecataeus. Ne maiorem qui- 
dem: so the MSS., but Goer, and Orelli read nee for ne, incur- 
ring the reprehension of Madv. D. F. p. 814, ed. 2. Nihil aut 
non mtdtum: so in D. F. v. 59 ; the correction of Orelli, there- 
fore, aut non multum mentiantur aut nihil^ is rash. Semel: see 
79. Qui ne nunc quidem: sc. mentiri sensus putat. Halm 
prints quiUt and is followed by Baiter ; neither has observed 
that quin ne... quidem is bad Latin (see M. D. F, v. 56). Nor 
can quin ne go together even without quidem; of. Krebs and 
Allgayer, Antiharharus ed. 4 on quin. 

% 83. -^^ parvo lis sit : Durand's em. for the in parvulis sitis 
of the MSS., which Goer, alone defends. Quattuor capita: 
these were given in 40 by Lucullus ; cf. also 77. Epicurus: as 
above in 19, 79 etc. § 84. Geminum: cf. 56. 

Nota: ct 58 and the speech of LucuUua poAtim, Ne «ll..« 
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potest: cf. 80 quasi quaeratur quid «tf, non quid videatur. 8% 
ipse erit: for ipse apparently = w ipse cl M. D. F, 11. 93. 

§ 85. Quod non est: = qu. n. e, id quod esH 
videtur. Sui generis : cf. 50, 54, 56. Nullum esse pilum, etc : 
a strong expression of this belief is found in Seneca Ep. 113, 
13, qu. R. and P. 380. Note the word Stoicum; Lucullns is of 
course not Stoic, but Antiochean. Nihil interest: th*e same 
opinion is expressed in 40. where see my note. Visa res: 
Halm writes res a re; it is not necessary, however, either in 
Gk. or Lat. to express both of two related things when a word 
is inserted like differat here, which shows that they are related. 
Cf. tho elliptic constructions in Gk. with Sfwiovj ixera^v, fiiffot, 
and such words. Eodem caelo atque: a difficult pa88ap:e. 
MSS. have aq\ui^ an error easy, as Halm notes, to a scribe 
who understood caelum to be the heaven, and not 'yXt/0€ior, a 
graving tool. Faber and other old edd. defend the MSS. read- 
ing, adducing passages to show that sky and water were impor- 
tant in the making of statues. For aqua Orelli conj. aeuzs 
schraffimadely G. F. Hermann caelatura, which does not seem 
to be a Ciceronian word. Halm's aeque introduces a construc- 
tion with ceteris omnibus which is not only not Ciceronian, but 
not Latin at all. I read atque, taking ceteris omnibus to be the 
abl. neut. "all tho other implements." Formerly I conj. asda^ 
or atque in, which last reading would make omnibus=(m, 
statuis. Alexandras: Lysippus alone was privileged to make 
statues of Alexander, as Apelles alone was allowed to paint the 
conqueror; cf. Ad Fam, v. 12, 7. 

§86. Anulo: cf. 54. Aliqui: n. on 6r. GaUinarium: of. 57. 
Adhibes artem : cf. 10 adhibita arte. Pictor...tibicen: so in 30. 
Simul injlavit: note simul for simul atque ; cf. T. D. iv. 17, 
Nostri quidem: i.e. Romani. Admodum: i. e. adm. pauei: cf. 
De Leg. iii. 32 pauci enim atque admodum pauci. Praeelara: 
evidently a fem. adj. agreeing with natura. Dav. and Era. 
made the adj. neuter, and understanding sunt interpreted 
*' these arguments I am going to urge are grand, viz. quanta 
art. etc." § 87. Scilicet: Germ. **natiir- 

lich." Fabricata sit. cf. 30, 119, 121 and N. D. 1. 19. Ne 
modo : for modo ne, a noticeable use. Physicis : probably nent. 
Contra sensus : ho wrote both for and against (rui^eta ; cf. B. 
and P. 360 and 368. Carneadem: Pint. Sto, liep. 1036 B 
relates that Cameades in reading the arguments of Chrysippna 
against the senses, quoted the address of Andromache to 
Hector : SaifAbvit ^dlaei ae to <r6v /jJpos. From Diog. rv. 6« we 
learn that he thus parodied the line qu. in n. on 75, tl /t,^ 
ykp TIP XpOffiWOS ovK dv rju iyib. 

§ 88. Diligentissime: in 48—53. Dicebas: in 5^ imi}eciUimt 
adsentiuntur, Siccorum: cf. Cic. Contra Rullum i. i consilia 
siccorum, Madere is oonmioii mth. thA mooning ** to be diwok," 
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as in Plant. Mostellaria i. 4, 6. Non diceret: Orelli was in' 
duced by Goer, to omit the verb, with one MS.; cf. 15 and 
I. 13. The omission of a verb in the subjunctive is, Madv. 
Bays on D. F, i. 9, impossible; for other ellipses of the verb 
see M, D. F. v. 63. Alcmaeo autem: i. e. Ennius' own Alomaeon; 
cf. 52. Somnia reri: the best MSS. have somniare. Goer, 
reads somaiaj supplying non fuisse vera. I have already re- 
marked on his extraordinary power of supplying. Balm conj. 
somnia reproharey forgetting that the verb reprobare belongs to 
third century Latinity, also sua visa putare^ which Bait, adopts. 
Thinking this too large a departure from the MSS., I read reri^ 
iRrhich verb occurred in i. 26, 39. Possibly putarCj a little farther 
on, has got misplaced. Non id agitur: these difficulties supply 
Sextus with one of his rphvoi, i. e. 6 vepi rds irepi(rrd<r€i's ; cf. 
P. H. I. 100, also for the treatment of dreams, ib. 1. . 104. Si 
modoy etc.: *'if only he dreamed it," i.e. *' merely because he 
dreamed it." Aeqv^ ac vigilanti:=aequc ac si vigilaret. Dav. 
missing the sense, and pointing out that wJieji awake Ennius 
did not assent to his sensations at all, conj. vigilantis. Two 
participles used in very different ways not unfrequently occur 
together; see Madv. Em. Liv. p. 442. Ita credit: MSS. have 
illay which Dav. altered. Halm would prefer credidit. Itera 
dumy etc.: from the Iliona of Pacuvius; a favourite quotation 
with Cic; see Ad Att. xrv. 14, and T. D. 11. 44. 
§ 89. Quisquam: for the use of this pronoun in interrogative 
sentences cl Yirg. Aen. i. 48 with the notes of Wagner and 
Conington. Tarn carta putat: ho Sextus A.M. vii. 61 points 
oat that Protagoras must in accordance with his doctrine vdip' 
Tcav lUrpov Aydfjcnrot hold that the neixyivCiis is the KpiTi^pioy tQv 
iv iMUfitf. <f>aLP0fi4tf(i)p. Video, video te: evidently from a tragedy 
whose subject was Atas fiaip6fi€vos; see Bibbeck Trag. Lat. rel. 
p. 205. Oio. in De Or. iii. 163 thus continues the quotation, 
"oculis postremum lumen radiatum rape." So in Soph, .it oo: 
100 the hero, after killing, as he thinks, the Atridae, keeps 
Odysseus alive awhile in order to torture him. Hercules: cf. 
Eur. Here. Fur. 921 — 1015. The mad visions of this hero, 
like those of Orestes, are often referred to for a similar pur- 
pose by Sext., e.g. A.M. vii. 405 6 yoOv 'H/oaicX^j fMuels khI 
Xa^iby <f>aifTaffiav dirb twv Ifiltau vcdduv us ^vpvffOiiai, t^v vLKitKov- 
60V xpoLi-iv raOrij t^ ffxivraalq. (rvi>^\J/€v, dK6\ov6op di rjv rb rods 
TOO ix^pov valhas dvcXetc, birep koX iiroi7)<r€v, Cf. also A. M. vii. 
^49. Moveretur: imperf. for plup. as in 90. Alcmaeo twus: 
cf. 5«. Incitato furore: Dav. reads incitatva. Halm qu. from 
Wesenberg Observ. Grit, ad Or. p. Sestio p. 51 this explanation, 
** cum furor eius initio remissior paulatim incitatior et vehemen- 
Hot f actus esset;" he also refers to Wopkens Lect. Tull. p. 55 
ed. Hand. Incedunt etc. : the MSS. have incede, which Lamb, 
oorrected. The subject of the verb is evidently Futum, AdL> 
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sunt is only given once by MSS., while Bibbeck repeats it 
thrice ; on Halm's suggestion I have written it twice. Caem- 
lea...angui: anguis fern, is not uncommon in the old poetiy. 
MSS. here ha,Yeigni, Crinittu: dKCfHreKdfiris; " never-i&oni," 
as Milton translates it. Luna innixus: the separate mention 
in the next line of Diana, usually identified with the moon, 
has led edd. to emend this line. Some old edd. haye lunat, 
while Lamb, reads genu for luna; cf. Ov. Am, i. i, 25 (qu. by 
(}oer.) lunavitque genu sinuosum fortiter arcum. Wakefield on 
Lucr. ni. 10 13 puts a stop at auratum, and goes on with Lima 
innixans. Faber strangely explains luna as =arcu ipso lunato; 
Day. says we ought not to expect the passage to make sense, as 
it is the utterance of a maniac. Far my part, I do not see 
why the poet should not regard luna and Diana as distinct. 

§ 90. lUa falsa: so. visa, which governs the 
two genitives. Goer, perversely insists on taking somniantium 
recordatione ipsorum closely together. Non enim id quaeritur: 
cf. 80 n. Sext. very often uses very similar language, as in 
P,H. I. 22, qu. in n. on 40. Turn cum movehantur: so Halm 
for MSS. turn commovebantur; the em. is supported by 88. 

§§ 91 — 98. Summary. Dialectic cannot lead to stable know- 
ledge ; its processes are not applicable to a large number of 
philosophical questions (91). You value the art, but re* 
member that it gave rise to fallacies like the sorites, which 
you say is faulty (93). If it is so, refute it. The plan of 
Chiysippus, to refrain from answering, will avul you 
nothing (93). If you refrain because you cannot answer, 
your knowledge iails you; if you can answer and yet re- 
frain, you are unfair (94). The art you admire really 
undoes itself, as Penelope did her web ; witness the Men' 
tiens (95). You assent to arguments which are identical 
in form with the Mentiens, and yet refuse to assent to it. 
Why so? (96) You demand that ihese sophisms should 
be made exceptions to the rules of Dialectic. You. must 
go to a tribune for that exception. I just remind you that 
Epicurus would not allow the very first postulate of your 
Dialectic (97). In my opinion, and I learned Dialectic 
from Antiochus, the Mentiens and the arguments identical 
with it in form must stand or fall together (98). 

§ 91. Inventam esse : cf. 16, 27. In geometriane : with this 
inquiry into the special function of Dialectic cf. the inquiry 
about Bhetoric in Plato Gorg. 453 d, 454 c. Sol quantus sit: 
this of course is a problem for ^vaw^, not for dtaXe/rrcjci^. Quod 
sit summum bonum: not SiaXeKTtxrj but ^Oiki^ must decide this. 
Quae coniunctio, etc. : so Sext. often opposes aufixXoici^ or <rwn|/bi- 
/a!/fvu to di€^€vyfUvoif ; cf. esp, P. if. 11. 201, and Zeller 109 sq. 
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mth footnotes. An instance of a coniunctio (hypothetical judg- 
ment) is "si lucetf lueeV* below; of & disiunctio (disjunctive 
judgment) " aut vivet eras Hermarckua aut non vivet" Anibu. 
gue dictum: &fi</fl^o\<», on which see P. H, ii. 256, Diog. yii. 62, 
Quid seqitatur: rb dK6\ov6ov; cf. i. 19, n. Quid repugnet: cf., 
1. 10, n. De se ipsa: the ipsa, according to Cic.*s usage, is nom. 
and not abL Petrus Yalentia (p. 301, ed. Orelli) justly remarks 
that an art is not to be condemned as useless merely because 
it is unable to solve every problem presented to it. He quotes 
Plato's remarks (in Rep. 11.) that the Expert is the man who, 
knows exactly what his art can do and what it cannot. Very 
similar arguments to this of Cic. occur in Sext.; cf. esp. P.H», 
n. 175 and the words iauroO lo-rac iKKaXvirriKdv, For the mode 
in which Cameades dealt with Dialectic cf. Zeller 510, 511. 
The true ground of attack is that Logic always assuiaes the 
truth of phenomena, and cannot prove it. This was clearly 
seen by Aristotle alone of the ancients : see Grote's essay on 
the Origin of Knowledge, now reprinted in Vol. 11. of his 
Aristotle, § 92. Nata sit: cf. 28, 59. 

Loquendi: the Stoic \oyiK7i\ it must be remembered, included 
^rp'opiK'^. Concludendi : tov avfivepaiveiu or <rv\\oyll^€iT6ai, LO" 
cum: r&wov in the philosophical sense. Vitiosum: 49, n. Num 
nostra culpa est: cf. 32. Finium: absolute limits ; the fallacy 
of the sorites and other such sophisms lies entirely in the 
treatment of purely relative terms as though they were abso' 
lute, Quatenus: the same ellipse occurs in Orator 73. In 
acervo tritici : this is the false sorites, which may be briefly 
described thus : A asks B whether one grain makes a heap. 
B answers " No.'* A goes on asking whether two, three, four, 
etc. grains make a heap. B cannot always reply " No." When 
he begins to answer *' Yes," there will be a difference of one 
grain between heap and no heap. One grain therefore does 
make a heap. The true sorites or chain-inference is still 
treated in books on logic; cf. Thomson's Laws of Thought^ 
pp. 201 — 203, ed. 8. Minutatim: cf. Heindorf's note on xard 
fffUKpbv in Sophistes 217 n. Interrogati: cf. 104. In 94 we 
hJave interroganti, which some edd. read here. Dives pauper, 
etc.: it will be easily seen that the process of questioning 
above described can be applied to any relative term such as 
these are. For the omission of any connecting particle be- 
tween the members of each pair, cf. 29, 125, T. D. i. 64, v. 75, 
114, Zumpt Gram. 782. Quanto addito aut dempto: after this 
there is a strange ellipse of some such words as id efficiatur, 
quod interrogatur, [Novi] habemus : I bracket non in deference 
to Halm ; Madv. however (Opusc. i. 508) treats it as a super- 
abundance of negation arising from a sort of anacoluthon, 
comparing In Vatin, 3, Ad Fam, xu, 24. The scribes insert 
and omit negatives very recklessly, bo th&t th& ^^VxA ^k&»:i 
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remain doubtful. § 93. Frangite: in later Gk. 

generally diroMeuf. Erunt...caveti8: this form of the condi- 
tional sentence is illustrated in Madv. D. F. in. 70, Em, Liv. 
p. 422, Gram. 340, obs. i. Goer. qu. Terence Heaut. v. i, 59 
quot ineommoda tibi in hoc re copies nisi caves; ot also 127, 
140 of this book. The present is of course required by the 
instantaneous nature of the action. Chrysippo: he spent so 
much time in trying to solve the sophism that it is called pecu- 
liarly his by Persius yi. 80 inventus y Chrysippe, tui finitor 
acervu The titles of numerous distinct works of his on the 
Sorites and Mentiens are given by Diog. Tria pauca sint: d 
the instances in Sext. A. M. vii. 418 rd irevriiKovTa 6\lya iarlPf 
rd fjLvpla 6\lya iarlify also Diog. vii. 82. iiavx^^vf : the advice 
is quoted in Sext. P,H, 11. 253 {Mv trrcurdiu Kid iirix^)* 
A,M. vn. 416 (6 ao<f>bs (TT^fferai Koi ijavxdxrei). The same terms 
seem to have been used by the Cynics ; see Sext. P. H. n. 244, 
III. 66. Stertas: imitated by Aug. Contra Ac. iii. 25 ...ter tema 
novem essc.vel genere humano stertente verum sit; also ib. m. 
22. Projicit: Dav. projicis, but Madv. rightly understands rb 
ijffvxd^ty (Em. 184); cf. T.D. n. 58. Ultimum,..resp(mdere: 
"to put in as your answer;" cf. the use of defendere with 
an accus. ''to put in as a plea." Eayser suggests pauco* 
rum quid sit. 

§ 94. Ut agitator: see the amusing letter to Atticus xm. 21, 
in which Cic. discusses different translations for the word 
iirix^iv, fl'i^d quotes a line of Luciiius sustineat currum ut bonu* 
saepe agitator equosque, adding semperque Cameades vpo^\^ 
pugilis et retentionem aurigae similemfacit iiroxj. Aug. Contra 
Ac. trans, ivox^ by refrenatio; cf. also LaeL 63. Superbus 
es: I have thus corrected the MSS. responde superbe; Halm 
writes facis superbe^ Orelli superbiSy which verb is hardly found 
in prose. The phrase superbe resistere in Aug. Contra Ac. m, 
14 may be a reminiscence. Illustribus: Bait, with some pro- 
bability adds in^ comparing in decimo below, and 107 ; cf. how- 
ever Munro on Lucr. i. 420. Irretiat: parallel expressions 
occur in T, D. v. 76, De Or. i. 43, De Fata 7. Facere non 
sinis: Sext. P. H. 11. 253 points the moral in the same way. 
Augentis nee minuentis: so Halm for MSS. augendi nee minU" 
endiy which Bait, retains. I cannot believe the phrase primum 
augendi to be Latin. § 95. Tollit..,superi<yra: 

cf. Hortensius fragm. 19 (Orelli) sed ad extremum pollicetur 
prolaturum qui se ipse comesty quod ejfficit dialecticorum ratio. 
Vestra an nostra : Bait, after Christ needlessly writes nostra an 
vestra. *A^lujiJ.a'. "a judgment expressed in language;" cf. 
Zeller 107, who gives the Stoic refinements on this subject 
Effatum: Halm gives the spelling ecfatum. It is probable that 
this spelling was antique in Cic.'s time and only used in con- 
neetion with religious and legal tt'xm.uLae, as in D« Dtv. i. 8f , 
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J)e Leg, n. 20; see Corss. Ausspr. i. 155. For the word of. 
Sen. Ep. 117 enuntiativum quiddam de corpore quod alii effa- 
turn vocant, alii emmtiatum^ alii edictum; in T, D, i. 14 pro- 
nuntiatum is found, in De Fato 26 pronuntiatio, in Gelliua 
XYi. 8 (from Yarro) prologium, Aut verum esse aut falsum ; the 
constant Stoic definition of d^lw/M ; see Biog. vn. 65 and other 
passages in Zeller 107. Mentiris an verum dicis: the an was 
added by Schtitz, on a comparison of Gellius xviii. 10 cum 
mentior et mentiri me dico, mentior an verum dico? The 
sophism is given in a more formally complete shape ih De Div, 
n. 1 1 where the following words are added, dicis autem te men- 
tiri verumque dicis, mentiris igitur. The fallacy is thus hit by 
Petrus Yalentia (p. 301, ed. Orelli), quis unqtiam dixit ^ego 
mentior^ quum hoc ipsum pronuntiatum falsum vellet declararef 
Inexplicahilia: diropa in the Greek writers. Odiosius: this 
adj. has not the strong meaning of the Eng. ''hateful," but 
simply means "tiresome," ** annoying." Non comprehensa: as 
in 9^, the opposite of comprehendibilia in i. 41. The past 
partic. in Gic. often has the same meaning as an adj. in 'bilis. 
Faber points out that in the Timaeus Cic. translates aXvros by 
indissolutus and indissoltibilis indifferently. Imperceptus, which 
one would expect, is found in Ovid. 

§ 96. Si diciSf etc. : the words in italics are needed, and were 
given by Manut. with the exception of nunc^ which was added 
by Dav. The idea of Orelli, that Cic. clipped these trite 
sophisms as he does verses from the comic writers, is untenable. 
In docendo: docere is not to expound^ but to prove; cf. n. on 
121. Frimum...modum: the word modus is technical in this 
sense; cl Top, 57. The irpQros \6yos dpairdSeiKTos of the Stoic 
logic ran thus, d rjfUpa iffri, <p(2s (ariv dXXi fii^p iifjApa l^ffTUf* 
4>Qi dfKL iffTty (Sext. P. H. ii. 157, and other passages qu. 
Zeller 1 14). This bears a semblance of inference and is not so 
utterly tautological as Cic.'s translation, which merges ifws and 
il/i4pa into one word, or that of Zeller (114, note). These argu- 
ments are called fjLOPdXrjfifMroi (involving only one premiss) in 
Sext. P, H. I. 152, 159, II. 167. Si dicis te tnentiri, etc. : it is 
absurd to assume, as this sophism does, that when a man truly 
states that he has told a lie, he establishes against himself not 
merely that he has told a lie, but also that he is telling a lie at 
the moment when he makes the true statement. The root of 
the sophism lies in the confusion of past and present time in 
the one infinitive mentiri, Eiusdem generis: the phrase te 
mentiri bad been substituted for nunc lucere. Chrysippea : n. 
on 93. Conclusioni: on facere with the dat. see n. on 27. 
Cederet : some edd. erederet, but the word is a trans, of Gk. 
€(k€im; n. on 66, Cov^xi : — avvqufiivov) cf. Zeller 109. This 
was the proper term for the hypothetical judgment. Superius : 
the ffwnififUvw consists of two parts, the hypoih.^t\QiQl ^^o^ %aA 
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the affirmatiye — called in Greek iirfo^iupw and X^or; if one is 
admitted the other follows of course. 

§ 97. Excipiantur: the legal formula of the Bomans generally 
directed the iudex to condemn the defendant {/ certain facts 
were proved, unless certain other facts were proved; the latter 
portion went by the name of exceptio. See DicL Ant. TribU' 
num...adeant: a retort upon Lucullus; cf. 13. The MSS. have 
videant or adeant ; Halm conj. adhibeanty comparing 86 and 
Pro Rabij'io 20. Contemnit: the nsual trans. **to despise" 
for contemnere is too strong ; it means, like dXiytap^v, merely 
to neglect or pass by. Effabimur: cf. effatum above. Her- 
marchus : not Hermachus, as most edd. ; see -M". D. F. 11. 96. 
Diiunctum: die^euyfx^pou, for which see Zoller 112. Necessa- 
rium: the reason why Epicurus refused to admit this is given 
in De Fato 2 1 Epicuru>8 veretur ne si hoc coneesserit, conceden- 
dum sit fato fieri quaecumque Jiant, The context of that pas* 
sage should be carefully read, along with N. D. i. 69, 70. Aug. 
Contra Ac. iii. 29 lays great stress on the necessary truth of 
disjunctive propositions. Catus: so Lamb, for MSS. cautus. 
Tardum: De Div. 11. 103 Epicurum quern hebetem et rudem 
dicere solent Stoici; cf. also ib, 11. 116, and the frequent use of 
PpaSus in Sext., e. g. A. M. vii. 325. Cum hoc igitur: the word 
igitur, as iisual, picks up the broken thread of the sentence. 
Id est: n. on i. 8. Evertit: for the Epicurean view of Dialec- 
tic see R. and P. 343, Zeller 399 sq., M. D. F, l, 22. E con- 
trariis diiunctio: — Sie^evyfi^vov i^ havHtav. 
§ 98. Sequor: as in 95, 96, where the Dialectiei refused to 
allow the consequences of their own principles, according to 
Cic. Ludere: this reminds one of the famous controversy 
between Corax and Tisias, for which see Cope in the old 
Journal of Philology, No. 7. Iudlcem...noniudicem: this con- 
struction, which in Greek would be marked by iikv and ^, has 
been a great crux of edd. ; Dav. here wished to insert cum before 
iudicem, but is conclusively refuted by Madv. Em. 3 c. The 
same construction occurs in 103. Esse conexum: with great 
probability Christ supposes the mfinitive to be an addition of 
the copyists. 

§§ 98 — 105. Summary. In order to overthrow at once the 
case of Antiochus, I proceed to explain, after ClitomachuB, 
the whole of Cameades' system (98). Cameades laid down 
two divisions of visa, one into those capable of being per- 
ceived and those not so capable, the other into probable 
and improbable. Arguments aimed at the senses concern 
the first division only ; the sapiens will follow probability, 
as in many instances the Stoic sapiens confessedly does 
(99, 100). Our sapiens is not made of stone ; many things 
seem to him true ; yet ke al'Ttuj^ l^^U that there is a poesi- 
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Inlity of iheir being false. The Stoics themselves admit that 
the senses are often deceived. Pat this admission together 
with the tenet of Epicoms, and perception becomes im- 
possible (loi). It is strange that our Probables do not 
seem sufficient to you. Hear the account given by Clito- 
jnachns (102). He condemns those who say that sensa- 
tion is swept away by the Academy ; nothing is swept away 
bnt its necessary certainty (103). There are two modes of 
withholding assent; withholding it absolutely and with- 
holding it merely so far as to deny the certainty of phe- 
nomena. The latter mode leaves all that is required for 
ordinary life (104). 

§ 98. Tortuosum: similar expressions are in T. D. 11. 42, 
in. 2«, I>. F. IV. 7. Ut Poenus: "as might be expected from 
a Carthaginian;" cf. D. F, rv. 56, tuus ille Poenultut, homo 
acuttu, A different meaning is given by the ut in passages 
like De Div, 11. 30 Democritus nan insdte nugatur, ut physi- 
CU8, quo genere nihil arrogantius: " for a physical philosopher." 

§ 99. Genera: here = classifications of, 
modes of dividing visa. This way of taking the passage will 
defend Cic. against the strong censure of Madv. (Pref. to D. F, 
p. Ixiii.) who holds him convicted of ignorance, for represent- 
ing Cameades as dividing visa into those which can be per- 
ceived and those which cannot. Is it possible that any one 
should read the Academica up to this point, and still believe 
that Cic. is capable of supposing, even for a moment, that Car- 
neades in any way upheld /cardXi/^ts? Dicantur: i.e. ab 
Academicis, Siprobabile: the si is not in MSS. Halm and 
also Bait, follow Christ in reading est, probabile nihil esse, 
Commemorabas : in 53, 58. Eversio: cf. D. F, iii. 50 (the same 
words), Plat. Gorg, 481 c "^fjLuv 6 pioi dvarcrpafifUtfos dv ettff 
Sext. A, M, VIII. 157 ffvyx^ofiev rbv ^lov, Et sensibus: no 
second et corresponds to this ; sic below replaces it. See Madv. 
Z>. F» p. 790, ed. 2. Quicquam tale etc. : cf. 40, 41. Nihil ab 
eo differens : n. on 54. Non comprehensa : n. on 96. 

§ 100, Si iam: ** if, for example;" so iam is often 
used in Lucretius. Probo...bono: it would have seemed more 
natural to transpose these epithets. Facilior...ut probet: the 
usual construction is with ad and the gerund ; cf. De Div, 11. 
107, Brut. 180. Anaxagoras: he made no dfioiofiipciai of snow, 
but only of water, which, when pure and deep, is dark in colour. 
Concreta: so Manut. for MSS. congregata. In 121 the MSS. 
give concreta without variation, as in N, D. it. 101, De Div, i. 
130, T, D. I. 66 1 71. § 101. Impeditum: 

cl 33, n. Movebitur: cf. moveri in 24, Non enim est: Cic. in 
the vast majority of cases writes est enim^ the two words falling 
under one accent like sed eninif et enim (cf. Corss. Ausspr, n. 
851); Beier on De Off, i. p. 157 (qu. by Halm^ wi&hfiii thsc^ 
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fore to read e$t enim^ bnt the MSS. both of the Lucullus and of 
Konius agree in the other form, which Mady. allows to stand 
in D. JP. I. 43, and many other places (see his note). Gl 
fragm. 12 oi the Acctd, Post. E robore: so Nonins, bat th^ 
MSS. of Cic. give here chore, Dolatus: an evident imitation 
of Hom. Od, T. 163 oO ydip &w6 dpv6s iaai iraKat^Tov o^d* drd 
wirprft. Neque tamen habere: i.e. se putat. For the sudden 
change from oratio recta to obliqua cf. 40 with n. Percipiendi 
notam : =x^P^'^'^P^ '^^ inryKaTaO^aetas in Sext. P. H. L 191. 
For the use of the gerond cf. n. on 26, with Madv. Gram. 418, 
Monro on Lncr. i. 313; for propriam 34. Exsistere: cf. 36. 
Quineget: see 79. Caput: a legal term. Conclusio loquitur: 
of. hUtoriae loquantur (5), consuetude loquitur (D. F. 11. 48), 
hominU imtitutio si loqueretur {ib. iv. 41), vites si loqui possint 
{ib, V. 39), patria loquitur {In Cat. i, 18, 27) ; the last use Cic 
condemns himself in Orat. 85. Inquit: "quotha," indefinitely, 
as in 109, 115; cf. also dicit in 79. 

§ 102. Beprehensio est.., satis esse vobis: Bait, follows Madv. 
in placing a comma after est, and a full stop at probabilia, 
Tamen ought in that case to follow diciviusy and it is note- 
worthy that in his communication to Halm (printed on p. 854 
of Bait, and Halm*s ed. of the philosophical works, 1861) 
Mady. omits the word tamen altogether; nor does Bait, in 
adopting the suggestion notice the omission. Ista diceret: 
*' stated the opinions you asked for." Poetam: this both Halm 
and Bait, treat as a gloss. § 103. For this 

section cf. LucuUus' speech, passim, and Sext. P. if. i. -227 sq. 
Academia...quibus: a number of exx. of this change from sing, 
to plural are given by Madv. on D. F. v. 16. Nullum: on the 
favourite Ciceronian use of nullus for non see 47, 141, and 
Madv. Gram, 455, obs. 5. Illud sit disputatum: for the con- 
struction cf. 98; autem is omitted with the same constr. in 
D. F. y. 79, 80. Nusquam alibi : cf . 50. 

§ 104. Exposuisset...adiungit: Madv. on D. P. ni. 67 notices 
a certain looseness iu the use of tenses, which Cic. displays in 
narrating the opinions of philosophers, but no ex. so strong as 
this is produced. Ut aut approbet quid aut improbet: this 
Halm rejects. I have noticed among recent editors of Cic. a 
itrong tendency to reject explanatory clauses introduced by ut. 
Halm brackets a similar clause in 20, and is followed in both 
instances by Bait. Kayser, who is perhaps the most extensive 
bracketer of modem times, rejects very many clauses of the 
kind in the Oratorical works. In our passage, the difficulty 
vanishes when we reflect that approbare and improbare may 
mean either to render an absolute approval or disapproval, or 
to render an approval or disapproval merely based on proba- 
bility. For example, in 29 the words have the first meaning, 
in 66 the second. The same is the case with nego and aio, I 
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trace the whole difficulty of the passage to- the absence of 
terms to express distinctly the difference between the two 
)dnds of assent. The general sense will be as follows. *' There 
Rre two kinds of iiroxhi oi^^ which prevents a man from ex- 
pressing any assent or disagreement (in either of the two 
senses above noticed), another which does not prevent him 
{rom giving an answer to questions, provided his answer be not 
taken to imply absolute approval or absolute disapproval ; the 
result of which will be that he will neither absolutely deny nor 
absolutely affirm anything, but will merely give a qualified 
'yes' or 'no,* dependent on probability." My defence of the 
clause impugned is substantially the same as iliat of Hermann 
in the Philologus (vol. vii.), which I had not read when this 
note was first written. Alterumplacere...alterumtenere: *Hhe 
one is his formal dogma, the other is his actual practice." Fo^ 
the force of this see my note on non probans in 148, which 
passage is very similar to this. Neget.,.aiat: cf. 97. Nee ut 
placeat: this, the MSS. reading, gives exactly the wrong sense, 
for Clitomachus did allow such visa to stand as were sufficient 
to serve as a basis for action. Hermann's neu cui labours 
under the same defect. Various emendations are nam cum 
(Lamb, accepted by Zeller 522), Mc ut (Manut.), et cum (Dav. 
followed by Bait.), sed cum (Halm). The most probable of 
these seems to me that of Manut. I should prefer sie ut, 
taking ut in the sense of "although." Bespondere: 'Ho put in 
as an answer;" as in 93 and often. Approhari: sc. putavit. 
Such changes of construction are common in Cic, and I eanuot 
follow Halm in altering the reading to approbaviU 
§105. Lucem eripimus : ct ^o» 

§§ 105—111. Summary. You must see, Iiueullus, by this 
time, that your defence of dogmatism is overthrown (105). 
You asked how memory was possible on my principles. 
Why, did not Siron remember the dogmas of Epicurus? 
If nothing can be remembered which is not absolutely true, 
then these will be true (106). Probability is quite suffi- 
cient basis for the arts. One strong point of yours is that 
nature compels us to assent. But Panaetius doubted even 
some of the Stoic dogmas, and you yourself refuse assent 
to the sorites; why then should not the Academic doubt 
about other things? (107) Your other strong point is that 
mthout assent action is impossible (108). But surely 
many actions of the dogmatist proceed upon mere proba- 
bility. Nor do you gain by the use' of the hackneyed 
argument of Antiochus (109). Where probability is, there 
the Academic has all the knowledge he wants (no). The 
argument of Antiochus that the Academics first admit 
that there are true and false viaa ttad. Vd^xi. oonHsAi^^^ 

AC W 
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themselves by denying that there is any difference hetweei 
true and false, is absurd. We do not deny that the 
difference exists; we do deny that human faculties are 
capable of perceiving the difference (iii). 

§ 105. Inducto. prob.: bo Aug, Cont, Ac, ii. n. SolutOt 
Ubero: cf. n. on 8. Implicato:=impedito; at loi. lacere: cf. 
79. Isdem oculis: an answer to the question ni/ii2 cemUf in 
102. Purpureum: cf. fragm. 7 of the Acad. Post, Modo caeru- 
leum...sole: Nonius (cf. fragm. 93) quotes turn caeruleum turn 
ravum (the MSS. in our passage have Jlavum) videtwr, quodque 
nunc a sole. C. F. Hermann would place rnane ravum after 
quodque and take quod as a proper relative pronoun, not as 
= *' because.'' This transposition certainly gives increased 
clearness. Hermann further wishes to remove a, quoting exz. 
of collucere without the prep., which are not at all parallel, 
i. e. Verr, i. 58, i v. 71, Vibrat: with the dyi/ipiOfiov yiXoff/Aa oi 
Aeschylus. Dissimileque: Halm, followed by Bait., om. que* 
i^roximo et: MSS. have H, rightly altered by Lamb. ; cf. e.g. 
De Fato 44. Non po8sis...defendere: a similar line is taken 
in 81. § 106. Memoria: cf. 22. Polyaenut: 

named D.F. i. 20, Diog. x. 18, as one of the chief friends of 
Epicurus. Falsum quod est: Greek and Latin do not distin* 
guish accurately between the true and the existent, the faJse 
and the non-existent; hence the present difficulty; in Plato the 
confusion is frequent, notably in the Sophistes and Theaetetus. 
I^i igitur: "it then recollection is recollection only of things 
perceived an4 known.'' The dogmatist theory of fja^fifirf and 
vorjffis is dealt with in exactly the same way by Sext. P. H. n. 
5, 10 and elsewhere; cf. also Plat. Theaet, 191 sq. Siron: 
thus Madv. on D.F. u. iig writes the name, not Sciron, as 
J^alm. Fateare : the em. of Dav. for facile, facere, faciM of 
MSS. Christ defends facere, thinking that the constr. is varied 
froin the subj. to the inf. after oportet, as after necesse est in 
39. For facere followed by an inf. cf. M, D. F, rv. 8. NuUa: 
for non; cf. 47, 103. § 107. Fiet artibus: 

n. on 27 for the constr.; for the matter see 22. Lumina: 
♦'strong points." BentL boldly read columina, while. Dav. 
proposed vimina or vincula. That an em. is not needed may 
be seen from D. F. 11. 70 negat Epicurus (hoc enim vestrum 
lumen est), N, D. 1. 79, and 43 of this book. Eesporua: added 
by Ernest! : Faber supplies haruspicia; Orelli after Em. lumu- 
picinam, but, as Halm says, some noun in the plur. is needed. 
Quod is non potest: this is the MSS. reading, but most edd. 
read si is, to cure a wrong punctuation, by which a colon is 
X)laced at perspicuum est above, and a full stop at siutineoL 
Halm restored the passage. Habuerint: the subj. seems due 
to the attraction exercised by su&tiueat. Bait, after Kayserhas 
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haJmerunt, Positum: **wlieii laid down" or "assumed." 
§ 108. Alterum est quod: this is substituted for deinde^ which 
ought to correspond to priinum above. Actio ullius rei: n. oa 
actio rerum in 62 ; cf. also 148. Adsensu comprobet: almost the 
same phrase often occurs in Livy, Sueton., etc.; see Fore. Sit 
etiam : the etiam is a Uttle strange and was thought spurious by 
Ernesti. It seems to have the force of Eng. "indeed ." *'in what 
indeed assent consists." Sensus ipsos adsensus: so in i. 41 sen* 
8U8 id defined to be id quod est sensu comprehensum^ i. e. Kard* 
\'H^|fLi\ cf. also Stobaeus i. 41, 25 al^OyjTiK^ yd,p <f>avTa(Tia (rvyKa" 
rdbecls 'iffTi. ^^petitio; for all this cf. 30. Et dicta... multa: 
Manut. ejected these wordd as a gloss ; after multa the MSS« 
curiously add vide superior a.* Lubricos sustinere ; cf . 68 and 
94. Ita scribenti...enanclatum: for the om. of esse cf. 77, 113 
with noted. Herculi: for this form of the gen. cf. Madv. ott 
Z). F. I. 14, who doubts whether Cic. ever wrote -is in the gen. 
of the Greek names in -es* When we consider how difficult it 
was for copyists not to change the rarer form ^nto the com- 
moner, also that even Priscian (see M.D.F. v. 12) made gross 
blunders about them, the supposition of Madv. becomes almost 
irresistible. Temeritatem : vpoTireiav^ dKcu&njra, 
§109. Innavigando: cf. 100. In conserendo : Guietus inter- 
prets **4v r(p <f>uTiiea6ai rbv dyp6v" and is followed by most 
commentators, though it seems at least possible that manum is 
to be understood. For the suppressed acous. agrum cf . n. on 
toUendum in 148. Seqv^re: the fut. not the pres. ind. ; cf. 6r. 
Prcmtw; cf. 28. Eeprehensum: bo, narrastL Id ipsum:= nihil 
posse comprehendi. Saltern : so in 29. Pingue : cf. Pro Archia 
to. Sibi ipsum: note that Cic. does not generally make ij7s^ 
agree in case with the reflexive, but writes se ipse^ etc. Con* 
venienter: "consistently." Esse possit: Bait, posset on the 
suggestion of Halm; but Cic. states the doctrine as a living 
one, not throwing it back to Antiochus' time and to this par- 
ticular speech of Ant. Ut hoc ipsum: the ut follows on illo 
modo urguendum above. Decretum quod: Halm followed by 
Bait, gives quo, referring to altera quo neget in 1 1 1, which how- 
ever does not justify the reading. The best MSS. have qui, 
Et sine decretis: Lamb, gave nee for et; but Dav. correctly 
explains, ** multa decreta habent Aeademici; non tamen per* 
cepta sed tantum probabilia,** § HO. Ut ilia: 

i. e. the decreta implied in the last sentence. Some MSS. 
have illCf while Dav. without necessity gives alia. Sic hoe 
ipsum: Sext. then is wrong is saying (P. H. i. 226) that ther 
Aoademios 5iap€J3aiouvrai rd rrpdyfiara dvai dKardXiTirra, i.e. 
state the doctrine dogmatically, while the sceptics do not. 
Cognitionis notam: like nota percipiendi, veri et falsi, etc. 
which we have already had. Ne confundere omnia : a mocking 
repetition of Lucullus' phrase; cf. 58. Irieerta reddere: ^1. ^v 
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Stellarum numerus: another echo of Lucullns; see 51. Q^*cn 
ad.7nodum...item: see Mad v. on D. F. iii. 48, who quotes 
an exact parallel from Topica 46, and »icut...item from N. D. 
I. 3, noting at the same tune that in such exx. neither ita noi? 
idenit which MSS. sometimes give for itenit is correct. 
§ 111, Dicer e...pertUrbatum: for om, of esse ct 108, etc. An-: 
tiochus: this Bait, brackets. Unum...alterum: cf. 44. Esse 
quaedam in visis : it was not the esse but the videri, not the 
actual existence of a difference, but the possibility of . that 
difference being infallibly perceived by human sense, that the; 
Academic denied. Cernimus: i. e. the probably true and false* 
Probandi species: a phenomenal appearance which belongs tO|^ 
or properly leads to qualified approval. 

§§ 112--115. Summary. If I had to deal with a Peripatetio, 
whose definitions are not so exacting, my course would be 
easier ; I should not much oppose him even if he main* 
tained tl^t the wise man sometimes opines (112). The 
definitions of the real Old Academy are more reasonable 
than those of Antiochus. How, holding the opinions he 
does, can he profess to belong to the Old Academy? (113) 
I cannot tolerate your assumption that it is possijble to 
keep an elaborate dogmatic system like yours free froiq 
mistakes (114). You wish me to join your schooL What 
am I to do then with my dear friend Diodotus, who 
thinks 60 poorly of Antiochus ? Let us consider however 
what system not I, but the sapiens is to adopt (115). 

§ 112. Campis...exsultare...oratio: expressions like this 
are common in Cic, e.g. D.F. i. 54, De Off. 1. 61, Orat. 26; 
cf. also Aug. Cont. Ac. iii. e^ ne in quaestionis campis tua equi- 
taret oratio. Cum Peripatetico : nothing that Cic. states here 
is at discord with what is known of the tenets of the later 
Peripatetics; cf. esp. Sext. A.M. vii. 216 — 226. All that Cic 
says is that he could accept the Peripatetic formula, putting 
upon it his own meaning of course. Doubtless a Peripatetic 
would have wondered how a sceptic could accept his formulae ; 
but the spectacle of men of the most irreconcilable opinions 
clinging on to the same formulae is common enough to pre- 
vent us from being surprised at Cicero's acceptance. I have 
9,lready suggested (n. on 18) that we have here a trace of 
Philo's teaching, as distinct from that of Oameades. I see 
absolutely no reason for the very severe remarks of Madvig on 
J). F. V. 76, a passage which very closely resembles ours. Do- 
Vieta: same use in N.D. i. 68, Aug. Cont. Ac. 11. 6; the gptnae 
of th^ Stoics are often mentioned, e.g. D.F. iv. 6. E vero...a 
falsa: note the change of prep. Adhiberet: tiie MSS. are 
confused here, and &o B^ikm xeoi^ oddLeret^ aad Bait. <o11owb» 
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'^vMle Kayser proposes adhaereret, wMch is indeed nearer the 
MSS. ; cf. however i. 39 adkiberet. Accessionem : for this cf. 
f 8 and 77. Simplieiter: the opposite of subtiliter; cf. simpU- 
^jiter-^^tubtUitas in i. 6. Ne Gamead- quidem: cf. 59, 67, 78, 
f 48. § 113. Sed qui his minor est: given by 

Halm as the em. of lo. Glericus for MSS. sed mihi miTiores. 
Guietus gave sed his minor es^ Durand sed minutior, while Halm 
suggests sed minutiores^ I conj. nimio minores^ which would 
be much nearer the MSS.; cf. Lucr. i. 734 inferior es partibus 
'^gregie multis multoque minores. Tale verum: visum omitted 
as in D.F. y. 76. Incognito:: ct 133. Amavi hominem: cf, 
Introd. p. 6. Ita iudica, politissimum: it is a mistake to sup- 
pose this sentence incomplete, like Halm, who wishes to add 
etim esse, or like Bait, who with Kayser prints esse after politis- 
mmum. Of. 108 ita scribenti, exandatum^ and the examples given 
from Cic. by Madv. on D,F. n. 13. Hontmneutrum: cf. 77 
nemo. Utrumque verum: Cic. of course only accepts the pro- 
positions afi Areesilas did; see 77, § 114. Illud 
ferre: cf. 136. Constituas: this verb is often used in connec- 
tion with the ethical Jinis; cf. 129 and i. 19. Idemque etiam: 
Krebs and Allgay«r {AntibarbaruSf ed. 4) deny that the expres- 
"Sion idem etiam is Latin. One good MS. here has atque etiam, 
which Dav. reads; of. however X)rat. 117. Artificium: — ars, 
as in 30, Nasquam labar: cf. 138 ne lobar, Subadroganter : 
ct, 126. §115. Qui sibi cum orator ibus...rexisse: 
60 Cic. very often speaks of the Peiipateties, as in D, F, rv. 5, 
v. 7. Sustinuero: cf. 70. Tarn bonos: Cic. often speaks of 
them and of Epicurus in this patronising way; seee. g. T.B. 
II. 44, III. 50, D. F, I. 25, II. 81. For the Epicurean friend- 
ships cf. esp. B.F. 1.65. Diodoto: cf. Introd. p. 2, Nolumus: 
Halm and Bait, give nolimus; so fine a line divides the sub- 
junctive from the indicative in clauses like these that the 
choice often depends on mere individual taste. Be sapiente 
•loquamur: n. on 66. 

§§ 116 — 128. Summary. Of the three parts of philosophy 
take Physics first. Would your sapiens swear to the truth 
of any geometrical result whatever? (116) Let us see 
which one of actual physical systems the sapiens we are 
seeking will select (117). He must choose one teacher 
from among the conflicting schools of Thales, Anaximan- 
der, Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, Xenophanes, Leueippus, 
Pemocritus, Empedocles, Heraolitus, Melissus, Plato and 
Pythagoras. The remaining teachers, great mdn though 
they be, he must reject (118). Whatever system he selects 
he must know absolutely ; if the Stoic, he must believe as 
strongly in the Stoic theology as he does m IVi^ ^s^vvi^^^^pi^.. 
If he holds this, Aristotle will pxDiio\mfi«\i^x[XTxi«^\ '^^^^ 
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however, Lucollus, must defend the Stoics and spiim 
Aristotle from you, while you will not allow me eyen to 
doubt (119). How much better to be free, as I am, aiid 
not compelled to find an answer to all the riddles of the 
universe! (120) Nothing can exist, say you, apart from 
the deity. Strato, however, says he does not need the 
deity to construct the universe. His mode of constraotion 
again differs from that of Democritus. I see some good in 
Strato ; yet I will not assent absolutely either to his syst^n 
or to yours (121). All these matters lie far beyond our 
ken. We know nothing of our bodies, which we oan 
dissect ; while we have not the advantage of being able to 
dissect the constitution of things, or of the earth to see 
whether she is firmly fixed or hovers in mid a^r (122). 
Xenophanes, Hicetas, Plato and Epicurus tell stran^ 
things of the heavenly bodies. How much better to side 
with Socrates and Aristo, who hold that nothing can be 
known about them! (123) Who knows the nature of 
mind? Numberless opinions clash, as do those of Dicaear- 
chus, Plato and Xenocrates. Our sapiens will be unable 
to decide (124). If you say it is better to choose any sys- 
tem rather than none, I choose Democritus. You at once 
upbraid me for believing such monstrous falsehoods (125)* 
The Stoics differ among themselves about physical sub- 
jects; why will they not allow me to differ from them? 
(126) Not that I deprecate the study of Physics; for 
moral good results from it (127). Our sapiens will be 
delighted if he attains to anything which seems to resem- 
ble truth. Before I proceed to Ethics, I note yonr weak- 
ness in placing all perceptions on the same level. Yoh 
must be prepared to asseverate no less strongly that the 
sun is eighteen times as large as the earth, than that yon 
statue is six feet high. When you admit that all things 
can be perceived no more and no less clearly than the size 
of the sun, I am almost content (128). 

§116. Tres partis: cf. i. 19. Etavobismet: "and espe* 
cially by you." The threefold division was peculiarly Stoic, 
though used by other schools ; cf. Sext. P. H, u, 13 (on the 
same subject) ol ZtuxkoI koX dWoi rtvef. For other modes of 
dividing philosophy see Sext. A. M, vii. 2. At iUud ante: 
this is my em. for the MSS. velut illtid ante^ which probably 
arose from a marginal variant **vel ut " taking the place of at; 
of. a similar break in 40 sed prius^ also in 128 at pavJum ante. 
Such breaks often occur in Cic. , as in Orator 87 sed nunc uliud^ 
also T, D. IV. 4*^ reperiam fortasse; sed illud ante. For velut 
Halm writes vel (which Bait, takes), Dav. verum, Injlatus 
tumore: ct Be Qff, i, 91 injlati oj^nioni^t BentL read 
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err&re, Cogere : this word like dpayKcili'eiv and pii^€<rdax often 
means simply to argue irresistibly. Initia: as in ii8, bases of 
proof, themselves naturally incapable of proof; so dpxa^ in 
Ok. Digitum: cf. 58, 143. Pwictum esse etc. : (rrffjLeUu 4<rTu^ 
o5 /Upoi oifBiv (Sext. P. H. in. 39), tmyfi'^ = to d/iep^s {A. M. ix. 
183,377). Extremitatem: —iin<l>w€iav. Lihramentum: ^oihi% 
word is used by Pliny (see Fore.) for the slope of a hill. Nulla 
crassitudo: in Sext. the iiruf>dP€ia is usually described not 
negatively as here, but positively as fiwcos yxrh. irXarovj (P. JEf. 
m. 39), rripas (extremitas) ff<i)fiaTOi 860 exov SiaffToaeis, fiTJKos Kal 
irXaroj (A. M. iii. 77). Liniamentum...carentem: a difficult 
passage. Note (i) that the line is defined in Greek as fiiJKoi 
dir\aT4s (Sext. as above), (2) that Cic. has by preference 
described the point and surface negatively. This latter fact 
seems to me strong against the introduction of longitudinem 
which Ursinus, Dav., Orelli, Baiter and others propose by con- 
jecture. If anything is to be introduced, I would rather add 
et crassitudine before carentem, comparing i. 27 sine ulla 
specie et carentem omni ilia qualitate, I have merely bracketed 
carenteniy though I feel Halm's remark that a verb is wanted 
in this clause as in the other two ; he suggests quod sit sine. 
Hermann takes esse after punctum as strongly predicative 
('* there is a point," etc.), then adds similiter after liniamentum 
and ejects sine ulla. Observe the awkwardness of having the 
Une treated of after the superficies^ which has induced some 
odd. to transpose. For liniamentum = lineam cf. De Or. i. 187. 
8i adigam : the fine em. of Manut. for si adiiciamu^ of MSS. 
The construction adigere aliquem ius iurandum will be found 
in Gaes. Bell. Civ. i. 76, 11. 18, qu. by Dav.; cf. also Virg. 
Aen. III. 56 quid non mortalia pectara cogis auri sacra fam£S ? 
Sapientem nee prius: this is the ^^egregia lectio" of three of 
Hcdm's MSS. Before Halm sapientemne was read ; thus was 
destroyed the whole point of the sentence, which is not that 
the sapiens will swear to the size of the sun after he has seen 
Archimedes go through his calculations, but that the sapiens^ 
however true he admits the bases of proof to be which Archi- 
medes uses, will not swear to the truth of the elaborate conclu- 
sions which that geometer rears upon them. Cicero is arguing 
as in 128 against the absurdity of attaching one and the same 
degree of certainty to the simplest and the most complex 
truths, and tries to condemn the Stoic sapiens out of his own 
mouth; cf. esp. nee ille iurare posset in 193. Multis partibus : 
for this expression see Munro on Lucr. i. 734 ; for the sense of. 
81, 123, 126, 128. Deum: see 126. 

§ 117. Vim: = ditdyKTiv; cf. cogere in 116. Ne iUe: this asse-* 
verative ne is thus always closely joined with pronouns in Cic. 
Sententiam eliget et: MSS. have (by dittographia of m, eli} 
added melitu after smtentiam, and have ailfio dxo^^^^ «U \^^s%^ 
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'wished to read eUgerit, oomparing the heginning of 119. Jfifi« 
piens eliget: cf. 115 qvxde est a non sapiente explicari sapieit' 
tiam? and 9 statuere qui sit sapiens vel maxime videtur esse 
sapientis, Injinitae qtiaestiones : dicifUf general propositions, 
opposed to jinitae quaestiones, limited propositions, Gk. inro- 
64a€tu Quintil. in. 5, 5 gives as an ex. of the former An uxor 
ducenda, of the latter An Catoni ducenda. These quaestiones 
are very often alluded to by Cic. as in D. F, i. 12, rv. 6, De Or. 
I. 138, II. 65 — 67, Topica 79, Orat. 46; cf. also Quint, x. 5, 11. 
E quibus omnia constant: this sounds like Lucretius ; omnia = 
t6 irdv. § 118. For these physici the student 

must in general be referred to B. and P., Schwegler, and Grote's 
Flato YoL I. A more complete enumeration of schools will be 
found in Sext. P. H. in. 30 sq. Our passage is imitated by 
Aug. De Civ, Dei xviii. 37. Goncessisse primas: Cio. always 
considers Thales to be sapientissimns e septem {De Leg. 11. 26). 
Hence Markland on Cio. Ad Brutum 11. 15, 3 argued that that 
letter cannot be genuine, since in it the supremacy among the 
seven is assigned to Solon. Injinitatem naturae : to d-n-eipw ; 
naturae here = o^tr/as. Definita: this is opposed to injinita in 
Topica 79 ; so definire is used iorfinire in OraU 65, where Jahn 
qu. Verr, rv. 115. Similis inter se: an attempt to translate 
d/jLOLOfiepelas. Eas primumf etc. : cf. the exordium of Anaxa- 
goras given from Diog. n. 6 in B. and P. 29 vdyra xp^/''0''''a ^i^ 
dfioO' etra vovs i\0<bv a&rd dicKdafiriae, Xenophane8...deum: 
Eleaticism was in the hands of Xenoph. mainly theologicaL 
Neque natum unquam: cf. neque ortum unquamm. 119. Par' 
menides ignem: cf. Arist. Met. A» 5 qu. B. and P. 94. He only 
hypothetically allowed the existence of the phenomenal world; 
after which he made two dpxf'^t B^piiov Kal yf/vxp^"' roin-ta^ 5^ t^ 
pkv Karh. p.hf to ov depfjiov rctTTci, ddrepov 5^ xard, to fiTj 6v, Hera- 
clitus: n. on i. 39. Melissus : see Simplicius qu. B. and P. 
10 1, and esp. to iov aUl dpa ijv re koI l^ffrai, Flato: n. on i, 27. 
Discedent: a word often used of those vanquished in a fight; 
cf. Her. Sat. 1. 7, 17. 

§ 119. Sic animo...8en8ibu^: knowledge according to the Stoics 
was homogeneous throughout; no one thing could be more or 
less known than another. Nunc lucere: cf. 98, also 12811011 
enim magis adsentiuntur, etc. Mundum...sapientem: for this 
Stoic doctrine see N,D. i. 84, 11. 32, etc. Fahricata sit: see 
87, n. Solem: 126. Animalis intellegentia : reason is the 
essence of the universe with the Stoics; cf. Zeller T38 — 9, also 
38, 29 of Book I. Permanet: the deity is to the Stoic wcv/jm 
iv5iTJKoif 8l* 6\ov tov Kdafiov (Plut. De FUic, Fhil. i. 7 qu. B. and 
^* 375)) spiritus per omnia maxima axi minima aequali inten* 
tione diffusus (Seneca, Consol. ad Helvid. S, 3 qu. Zeller 147). 
Vejlagret: the Stoics considered the Kdafjua 4>dapT6i; of. Diog. 
yu, J 4 1, teller 156—7. J^ateri: ot tarn vera quam falsa cert 
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mifnm in in.. Flumen aureum: Plut. Vita Cic. 24 alludes 
to this {j&Ti xp^^^°^ TTorafibi ettj ^iovroi). This is the constant 
judgment of Cic. about Aristotle's style. Grote, Aristot. YoL i, 
p. 43, quotes Topica 3, De On i. 49, Brut. 121, N, D. 11. 9^, 
Z>e Inv. II. 6, D.i^. i.. 14, Ad Att. 11. 1, and discusses the dim* 
culty of applying this criticism to the works of Aristotle which 
.we possess. Nulla vis: of. i. 28. Exsistere: Walker conj. 
efficeret **recte ut videtur " says Habn. Bait, adopts it. Oma- 
tus:^KO(TiMS, §120. Liberta8...non esse: tk 

remarkable construction. For the Academic liberty see Introd. 
p. 18. Quod tibi est: after these words Halm puts merely a 
<5omma, and inserting respondere makes cur deus, eto. part of 
the same sentence; Bait, follows. Nostra cau^a: Cic. always 
writes mea, tua, vestra^ nostra causa, not mei, tui, nostril vestri^ 
just as he writes sua sponte, but not sponte alicuiu^i For the 
fitoic opinion that men are the chief care of Providence, see 
N. D. I. 23, II. 37, D. F. III. 67, Ac. I. 29, etc., also Zeller. The 
difl&culties surrounding the opinion are treated of in Zeller 175, 
N,D. II. 91 — 127, They supply in Sext. P,H. i. 32, in. 9 — 11 
An example of the refutation of pooijfxepa by means of vooijfieva. 
Tarn multa ac : MSS. om. ac, which I insert ; Lactantius qu^ 
the passage without pemiciosa. Myrmecides: an actual Athe** 
nian artist, famed for minute work in ivory, and especially fo» 
a chariot which a fly covered with its wings, and a ship which 
the wings of a bee concealed. See Plin. Nat. Hist, vii. 21, 
xxxvi. 5. § 121. Posse: n. on i. 29. Strata: 

B. and P. 331. Sed cum: sed often marks a. very slight con<* 
trast; there is no need to read et, as Halm. Asperis...cor'' 
poribus : cf. fragm. 28 of the Ac Post.y also N.D. i. 66, 
Somnia: so N. D.i. 18 miracula non dlsserentium philosopho* 
rum sed somniantiumy ib. i. 42 non philosophorum iudicia sed 
delirantium somnia j also ib. i. 66 jiagitia Dem^criti. Docentis: 
giving proof. Optantis: Guietus humorously conj. potantis, 
I)urand oscitantis (cf. N. D. i. 72), others opinantis. That 
the text is sound however may be seen from T.D. 11. 30 optare 
hoc quidem est non docere, De Fato 46, N.D. i. 19 optata magia 
quam inventa, ib. in. 12 doceas oportet nee prof eras; cf. also 
Orat. 59 vocis bonitas optanda est ; non est enim in nobis, i. e. 
a good voice is a thing to be prayed for, and not to be got by 
exertion. There is a similar Greek proverb, €ifxh /mWop ^ 
dXiJ^cia, in Sext. P. H. viii. 353. Magna opere: Hermann 
'wishes to read (mere. The phrase magnum onus is indeed 
tjommon (cf . De Or, i. 1 16), but magnum opus, in the sense of 
" a great task," is equally bo; cf. T, D. iii. 79, 84, Orat. 75. 
Modo hue modo illud : 134. §122. Latent 

ista: see n. on fragm. 29 of the Ac. Post.; for latent cf. i. 45. 
Aug. Cont, Ac, II. 12, III. I imitates this passage. Circum^ 
fusa; cf. h 44> and 46 ol this book. Medici;, Qt^ T«D« v «^ 
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Viderentur: a genmiie passiTe; dL 15, 39, 8r. Ewqiriei: a 
•ehool of physicians so eaUed. Ut...muUentur: exaetiy the 
same answer was made reeeatlj to Prof. Huxley's speculations 
<m protoplasm : he was said to have assumed that the liring 
protoplasm would have the same pzoperties as the dead.- 
Media pendeat: ct N.D, n. 98, De Or. m. 178. 
§ 123. Habitari ait: for this edd. qu. Ldbctant. huL m. 35, ii. 
Portenta: "monstrosities these;" cL D,F, it. 70. lurare. 
cL 116. Seque ego^ etc.: see fragm. 30 of Ac. Pott, ^Amiwo- 
&if : this doctrine appears in Philolaus (see Plut. Plae. PhiL 
in. II qo. B. and P. 75), who gave the name of iurnxOCnv to 
the opposite side of the world. Diog. Tm. 06 (with idiich pas- 
sage ct Stob. Phy$. XT. 7) mentions the theory as ^ythagoieanf 
but in another passa^ (lu. 34) says that Plato firet invented 
the name. The word iunirout seems to oocor first in Plat. Tiwu 
63 A, The existence of ijrrlrodet was of course bound up with 
the doctrine that the uniTerse or the world is a globe (which is 
held by Plat, in the Tim. and by the Stoics; see Stob. P/iyt. 
XV. 6, Diog. VII. 140) ; hence the early Christian writers attack 
the two ideas together as unscriptuiaL Gf. esp. Aug. De Civ. 
Dei XVI. 9. Hicetcus : he was followed by Heraclides Ponticus 
ftnd Home Pythagoreans. Sext. A.M. x. 174 speaks of the fol- 
lowers of Aristarchus the mathematician as holding the same 
doctrine ; it seems also to be found in Philolaus ; see B. and 
P. 75. Theophrastus : who wrote much on the history of phi- 
losophy; Bee B. and P. 328. PlaUmem: the words of Plato 
{Tim. 40 b) are yrjv bk Tpo<f>6v fiiv TineripoM^ elXXofi^Tjif d^ trcpi 
rbif didi, rravrbi rr6\ou TeratUvov. Quid tu^ Epicure : the conneo- 
iion is that Cic, having given the crotchets of other philoso- 
phers about <l>vaiKifi, proceeds to give the peculiar crotchet of 
Epic. Putas 8olem...tantum: a hard passage. Egomf tie hit 
is the em. of Lamb, for MSS. egone vobit^ and is approved by 
Madv., who thus explains it {Em. 185): "cum interrogatum 
eiset num tantulum (quati pedalem 82) solem etse putaret. Epic, 
rum praecise dejinlt {tantum enim esse censehat qtuintus videre- 
tur vel paulo aut maiorem aut minorem) sed latius circumscribit^ 
ne bis quidem tantum esse, sed inter pedalem magnitudinem et 
bipedalem'^ (D. F. i. 20). This explanation though not quite 
satisfactory is the best yet given. Epicurus' absurdity is by 
Cic. brought into strong relief by stating the outside limit to 
which Epic, was prepared to go in estimating the sun's size, 
i.e. twice the apparent size. Ne... quidem may possibly appear 
strange; cl however ne maiorem quidem in 82. Arista Chiiu: 
for this doctrine of his see B. and P. 358. 
I 124. Quid sit animus: an enumeration of the different 
ftncient theories is given in T. D. i. 18 — 22, and by Sext. A. M, 
VII. 113, who also speaks in P.H. 11. 31 of the iroXXi; xcd dm>- 
svrot/idxv concerning the fiouL In P. H. 11. 57 ^ says Topyla^ 
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ovbk hdvoiav ctvai iprjal, Dicaearcho : T. D. i. 21. Tres partis: 
in Plato's Republic. Ignis: Zeno's opinion; T,I), i. 19. Ani- 
mam: ih. 1. 19. Sanguis: Empedocles, as in T. D. 1. 19, where 
his famous Une atyua. ykp AvOpiJovois ircpiKdpdiou iixri vorjfia is 
translated; see B. and P. 124. Ut Xenocratis: some edd. read 
Xenocrati; but cf. i. 44, D. F. 11. 18, T.D. iii. 76. Numerua: 
BO Bentl. for mens of MSS.; of. i. 39, T. D. 1. 20, 41. An 
explanation of this Pythagorean doctrine of Xenocrates is 
given in B. and P. 244. Quod intellegi etc.: so in T. D. i. 41 
qxLod subtiliter magis quam dilucide dicitur. Momenta: n. on 
I. 45. § 125. Verecundius: cf. 114 subadro- 

ganter. Vincam animum: a common phrase in Cic; cf, 
P/iiitpp. XII. 21. Quern potissimumf quern f In repeated ques- 
tions of this kind Cic. usually puts the corresponding ^se of 
quisnam, not quis^ in the second question, as in Verr. iv. 5, 
The imitation of Augustine Contra Ac. iii. 33 makes it pro- 
bable that quemnam was the original reading here. Zumpt on 
Verr. qu. Quint, ix. 2, 61, Plin. Epist, i. 20, who both mention 
this trick of style, and laud it for its likeness to impromptu. 
Nobilitatis: this is to be explained by referring to 73, 75 {imU 
tari numquam nisi clarum, nisi nobilem), where Cic. protests 
against being compared to a demagogue, and claims to follow 
the aristocracy of philosophy. The attempts of the commen* 
tators to show that Democr. was literally an aristocrat have 
failed. Convicio: cf. 34. Completa et conferta: n. on 1.27. 
Quod 7novebitur...cedat: this is the theory of motion disproved 
by Lucr. i. 370 sq.; cf. also N. D. 11. 83. Halm writes quo 
quid for qv^d (with Christ), and inserts corpus before cedat. 
Baiter following him. The text is sound. Trans. " whatever 
body is pushed, gives way." Tarn sit mirdbilis : n. on i. 25. 
Innumerabilis : 55. Supra infra: n. on 92. Ut nos nunc simus, 
etc.: n. on fragm. 13 of Ac, Post, Disputantis: 55. Animo 
videre: cf. 22. Ivnagines: efSwXa, which Catius translated (Ad 
Fam, XV. 16) by spectra; Zeller 432. Tu vero etc.: this is all 
part of the personal convicium supposed to be directly ad- 
dressed to Cic. by the Antiooheans, and beginning at Tune aut 
inane above. Commentidis: a favourite word of Cic; cf. De 
J)iv. II. 113. § 126. Quae tu: elliptic for ut 

eomprobem quae tu comprobas: cf. 125. Impudenter: 115. 
Atque haud scio: atque here = KalTM, **and yet;" n. on 5 oc 
vereor. Invidiam: cf. 144. Cum his: ie. aliis cum his, 
Summus deus: "the highest form of the deity;" who was of 
course one in the Stoic system. Ether is the finest fire, 
and frvp t€xvik6v is one of the definitions of the Stoic deity; 
cf. I. 29, Zeller 161 sq. Solem: as of course being the chief 
seat of fire. Solis autem...nego credere: Faber first gave ao 
monet for MSS. admonens, which Halm retains ; Kanut. then 
restored to its place permensi refertis^ which MS8. hwi^ «£^«it 
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nego. Hie, which MSS. have after decempeda, Mady^ iwmB 
into huiCj while hoe, which stands immediately after nego, he 
^ects (Em. 187). Ergo after vos is of conrse analeptic. Halm 
departs somewhat from this arrangement. Leniter: Halm 
and Hermami Uv^er; the former reads inverecundior after Mor- 
genstem, for what reason it is difficult to see. 
§ 127. Pabulum: Similar language inD. JF. n. 46. Consider 
ratio contemplatioque : Gic. is fond of this comhination ; as De 
Off, I. 153; cl Wesenberg on T. D. v. 9, who qu. similar 
combinations from D. F. y. ii, 58. Elatiores: MSS. mostly 
have latiores. Halm with Lamb, reads altiores, in support of 
.which reading Dav. qu. D. F. n. 51, VaL Flaccus Argon, n. 
547 ; add Virg. Aen. vi. 49, Cic. Orat. 119. Exigita et minima: 
iTfUKpdi, Koi i\dxi<rra; Mad v. on D. F, v. 78 notes that except 
here Cic. always writes ezigua et paene minima or something 
^f the kind. OccuUissim^rum : n. on i. 15. Occurrit...eom' 
^letur: MSS. have oecurret mostly; if that is retained eomple- 
Mtur must be read. Madv. Opusc. n. 282 takes occurrit, 
.explaining it as a perfect, and giying numerous exl« of this 
sequence of tenses ; cf. also Wesenb. on T. D. iv» 35. 

^ 128. ^gi secum: ct nobiscum ageretia. 80. Simile 
veri: ct. 66. Notionem : = cognitionem, iTKm^firfv. At patUum: 
JSdSS. et, Halm sed; cf. at illud ante in 1 16. Si quae : Halm and 
many edd. have se, quae. But the se comes in very awkwardly, 
and is not needed before the infinitiye. Madv. indeed (Em. 1 14), 
«iter producing many exx. of the reflexive pronoxm omitted, 
fiays that he doubts about this passage, because considero does 
not belong to the class of verbs with which this usage is founds 
hut he produces many instances with puto, which surely stands 
on the same level. Non magis: so in 119 nee magis approbaJbit 
nunc lucere^ etc. The sunlight was the stock example of a 
most completely cognisable phenomenon ; hence the Academics 
showed their hostility to absolute Imowledge by refusing r^ 
^Xiop dfioXoyeiv ehai KaToKi^vrbv (Galen De Opt. Gen. Dicendi 
497 B, qu. P. Valentia 304, ed. Or.). Comix: for the Stoic belief 
in divination see Zeller 349 — 358. Signum illud: the xystiu 
<9) was adorned with statues ; edd. qu. Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxiv. 
8. Duadeviginti : 82; I just note that octodecim is not used 
by Cic. Sol quantum sit: gi. Omnium rerum...comprehen- 
dendi: not a case of a plural noun with a singular gerund like 
lipe rerum potiendi, etc., but of two genitives depending. in 
different ways on the same word (dejinitio). M. Em. 197 qu. 
Plat. Leg. 648 e t^v vdvruv ^rrav ^ojSo^^uevor iofdp^uv rcZ 
vibfiarot, Brut. 163 Scaevolae dicendi elegantia^De Or. in. 156. 
Other exx. in M, D. F. i. 14. For the turn of expression ct 
T. D. IV. 62 omnium philo8§phorum una est ratio medendi, 
Lael. 78 omnium horum vitiorum una cautio estf also 51 of this 
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§§ 129 — 141, Summary. What contention is there among 
philosophers ahout the ethical standard ! I pass by many 
abandoned systen^s like that of Henllus ; but consider the 
discrepancies between Xenophanes, Parmenides, Zeno o£ 
Elea, Euclides, Menedemus, Aristo, Pyrrho, Aristippus, 
Epicurus, OaUipho, Hieronymus, Diodorus, Polemo, Antio- " 
chus, Gameades (129 — 131). If I desire to follow the. 
Stoics, Antiochus will not allow me ; while if I follow . 
Polemo, the Stoics are irate (132). I must be carefi:^ not 
to assent to the unknown, which is a dogma common to 
both you, Lucullus, and myself (133)1 Zeno thinks virtue 
gives happiness. *Yes,' says Antiochus, 'but not the 
greatest possible.* How am I to choose among such con- 
flicting theories? (134) Nor can I accept those points in 
which Antiochus and Zeno agree, For instance, they 
regard emotion as harmful, which the ancients thought 
natural and useful (135). How absurd are the Stoic Para- \ 
dozes! (136) Albinus joking said to Cameades *You d-Q. 
not think me a praetor, because I am not a sapiens,* 
•That/ said Cameades, 'is Diogenes' view, not mine' (137). 
Chrysippus thinks only three ethical systems can with^ 
plausibility be defended (138). 1 gravitate then towards 
one of them, that of pleasure. Virtue calls me back, no? 
will she even allow me to join pleasure to herself (139),. 
When I hear the several pleadings of pleasure and virtue, 
I cannot avoid being moved by both, and so I fln^ it im? 
possible to choose (141, 142). 

§ 129. Quod coeperam : in 128 at V£niamu8 nunc qd honi 
malique notionem. Constituendi : n. on 114. Bonorum summa ; 
of. D. 2^. V. 21 and Madv. Est igitur: so in Be Div. 11. 3, 
igitur comes fourth word in the clause ; this is not uncommon 
in Oic, as in Lucretius. Omitto: MSS. et omitto^ but cf. 
Madv. Em. 201 certe contra Ciceronis uaum est * et omitto] pro^ 
simplici ' omitto, in initio huius mx)di orationU ubi universae 
sententiae exempla subiiciuntur perjiguram omissionis, Relicta : 
at, 130 qbiectos, Oic. generally classes Herillus (or Erillus as 
Madv. on D. F. 11. 35 spells the name), Pyrrho and Arista 
together as authors of exploded systems ; cf. D. F. 11. 43, De 
Off. I. 6, T. D. V. 85. Ut Herillum : MSS. have either Erillum 
or et ilium ; one would expect ut Herilli, Cognitione et scien- 
tia: double translation of iTiffr-Zifiri, For the finis of Herillu^ 
see Madv. on D. F. 11. 43. Megaricorum...Xenophane8: Cio. 
considers the Eleatio and Megarian schools to be so closely 
related as to have, like the schools of Democritus and Epicurus, 
a continuous history. The Megarian system was indeed an 
ethical development of Eleatic doctrine : Zeller, Socrates 211. 
Uhum et simile: for this see Zell. Socr. 223 sq.^ with tootaobo^ 
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B. and P. 174 sq. Simile ought perhaps to he sui simile as in 
Tim. G. 7, already quoted on i. 30; see my note there and cf. 
I. 35. Menedemo: see ZeUer Socr. 238, B. and P. 182. The 
Eretrian school was closely connected with the Megarian. 
Fuit: = natm est, as often. Herilli : so Madv. for uUi of MSS. 

§ 130. Aristonem: this is Aristo of Chios, 
not Aristo of Geos, who was a Peripatetic ; for the difference 
see B. and P. 332, and for the doctrines of Aristo the Ghian %b, 
358, Zeller 58 sq. In mediU : cf . i. 36, 37. Momenta : = aesti- 
mationes, d^iai in 36, where mom^nti is used in a different way. 
Pyrrho autem: one would expect Pyrrhoni as Dav. con j., but 
in 124 there is just the same change &om Platoni to Xenocrates, 
'AirdOeia: Diog. ix. 108 affirms this as well as irpq^&njs to be a 
name for the sceptic riXos, but the name scarcely occurs if at 
all in Sext. who generally uses drapa^la, but occasionally 
fierpioirddeia ; cf. Zeller 496, B. and P. 338. 'AirdOeia was also 
a Stoic term. JHu multumque : n. on i. 4. 
§ 131. Nec.tamen consentiens: cf. B. and P. 352 where the 
differences between the two schools are clearly drawn out, ^0 
Zeller 447, 448. Callipho: as the genitive is CallipJiontis, Cio. 
ought according to rule to write Calliphon in the nom.; for 
this see Madv. on D. F. 11. 19, who also gives the chief authori- 
ties concerning this philosopher. Hieronymus : mentioned 
D. F. n. 19, 35, 41, V. 14, in which last place Cic. says of him 
quern iam cur PeripateUcum appeUem nescio. Diodorus : see 
Sfadv. on D. F. 11. 19. Honeste vivere, etc.: in D. F» rv. 14 
the Jiids of Polemo is stated to be secundum naturam vivere, 
and three Stoic interpretations of it are given, the last of which 
resembles the present passage — omnibus aut maximis rebus its 
quae secundum naturam sintfruentem vivere. This interpreta* 
tion Antiochus adopted, and from him it is attributed to the 
vetus Academia in i. 22, where the words aut omnia aut vuunma 
seem to correspond to words used by Polemo; cf. Clemens 
Alex. qu. by Madv. on D.F.iv. 15. See n. below on Oameades. 
Antiochus probat: the germs of many Stoic and Antiocheaa 
doctrines were to be found in Polemo; see l 34, n. Eiusque 
amid: Bentl. aemuli, but Halm refers to D. F. 11. 44. The 
later Peripatetics were to a great degree Stoicised. Nunc: 
Halm hue after Jo. Scala. Carneades : this finis is given in 
D. F. II. 35 {frui principiis naturalibus), 11. 42 {Carneadeum 
illud quod is non tam ut probaret protulit, quam ut Stoicis qui' 
bv^cum bellum gerebat opponeret), y, 20 (fruendi rebus iw, qwu 
primas secundum naturam esse diximus, Carneades non tile qui* 
dem auctor sed defensor disserendi causa fuit), T. D. v. 84 
{naturae primis aut omnibus aut maximis frui, ut Carneades 
contra Stoicos disserebat). The finis therefore, thus stated, is 
not different from that of Polemo, but it is clear that Car- 
neadea intended it to be difieieiit, oa \i^ did not include virtus 
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in it (see D. F, n. 38, 42, v. 22) while Polemo did (i. 22). See 
ipore on 139. Zeno: ct, D. F. iv. 15, Inventor et princeps: 
same expression in T. D. z. 48, De Or, i« 9i> D^ Inv, 11. 6; 
inv. = oUtaT-^, §132. Qttemlihet: ot i2$, 

126. Prop« singuUarem: cf. T, D. i. 22 Aristoteles longe omni'^ 
bti8 — Platonem semper excipio — praestans; also D. F, v. 7, 
De Leg. i. 15. Per ipsum Antiochum: a similar line of argu- 
ment is taken in Sext. P. H. i. 88, 11. 32, etc. Termini8...poS' 
sessione : there is a similar play on the legal words finis termi- 
nus possessio in De Leg, i. 55, 56, a noteworthy passage* 
Omnis ratio etc.: this is the constant language of the later 
Greek philosophy; cf. Aug. De Civ, Dei xix. i neqite enim 
existim^t (Varro) ullam philosophiae sectam esse dicendam^ 
quae non eo distat a ceteris^ quod diversos habeat fines bonorum. 
et malorum^ etc. Si Polemoneus : i.e, sapiens fuer it. Feccat: 
a Stoic term turned on the Stoics, see i. 37. Academicos ett 
MSS. om. e< as in I. 16, and que in 52 o| this hook. Dicenda: 
for the omission of the yerh with the gerundive (which ocoura 
chiefly in emphatic clauses) cf. i. 7, and Madv. on D. P. i. 43,. 
who however unduly limits the usage. Hie igitur...prudentiorr 
MSS. generally have assentiens^ but one good one (Halm's E) 
has assentientes. I venture to read adsentietur, thinking that 
the last two letters were first dropt, as in 26 {tenetur) and that 
then adsentiet, under the attraction of the s following, passed 
into adsentienSf as in 147 intellegat se passed into intelligentes, 
Ni I may remark, is frequently inserted in MSS. (as in i. 7 
appellant^ 16 disputant ^ 24 ejficerentur)^ and all the changes 
involved in my conj. are of frequent occurrence. I also read. 
sin^ inquam (so. adsentietur) for si num^uam of MSS. The 
question uter est prudentior is intended to pressr home the 
dilemma in which Cicero has placed the supposed sapiens. All 
the other emendations I have seen are too unsatisfactory to* 
bo enumerated. 

§ 133. Non posse. ..esse: this seems to me sound; Bait, how- 
ever reads non esse ilia probanda sap. after Lamb., who also 
conj. non posse iUa probata esse. Paria: D.F. in. 48, Para,* 
doxa 20 sq., Zeller 250. Praecide: awrofxtas or aweXCiiv clir4 ; cf. 
Cat. Mai. 57, Ad Att, viii. 4, x. i5. Inquit: n. on 79. Quid 
quod quae: so Guietus with the approval of Madv. (Em„ 
203) reads lor MSS. quid ^uae or quid quaeque; Halm and 
Bait, follow Moser in writmg Quidf si quae removing the 
stop at paria, and make in utramque partem follow dican- 
tar, on Orelli's suggestion. When several relative pronouns 
come together the MSS. often omit one. Dicebas: in 27. 
Incognito: 133. §134. Etiam: = **yGa;" 

Madv. Gram. 454. Nonbeatissimam: i. 22, n. Deusille: i,Q^ 
more than man (cf. Aristotlo's rj debs ij Briplov), if he can do 
"Withoat other advantages. For the omission of est qUax, ^oa. 
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emphatic ille cf . 59, n. Theophrasto, etc.: n. on i. 33, 55. 
Dicente: before this Halm after Lamb., followed by Bait.,- 
inserts contra, the need for which I fail to see. Et hie: i e. 
Antiochus. Ne sibi constet: Cic. argues in T. D. v. that there 
oannot be degrees in happiness. Turn hoe... turn iUttd: cf. nu 
Jacere: 79. In his discrepant: i. 42 in his oonstitit, 
§135. Moveri: Kimc^ai, 29. Laetitia efferri : i. 38. Proha* 
Mlia: the removal of passion and delight is easier than that of 
fear and pain. Sapiensnc.deleta sit: see Madv. D.F. p. 806, 
ed. 1, who is severe upon the reading of Orelli (still kept by 
Klotz), non timeatt nee si patria deleaturf nan doleatf nee, si 
deleta sit? which involves the use of nee for ne...quidein. I 
have followed the reading of Madv. in his Em., not the one he 
gives (after Davies) in D. F. ne patria deleatur, which Halm 
takes, as does Baiter. Mine is rather nearer the MSS. Decreta : 
some MSS. durata; Halm oonj. (^ictato. Mediocritates : fxetrd' 
Trp-es, as in Aristotle; cf. T.D. in. 11,22, 74. PermoHone: 
luvi^ffet. Naturalem...modum: so T.D. in. 74. Crantoris: sc 
lihrum, for the omission of which see n. on i. 13; add Quint. 
IX. 4, 18, where Spalding wished to read in Herodotij supplying 
libro, Aureolus...lihellus: it is not often that two diminutives 
come together in Cic, and the usage is rather colloquial ; of. 
T»D. III. 2i N.D. III. 43, also for aureolus 119 fiumen aureum, 
Panaetius: he had addressed to Tubero a work de dolore; see 
D. F. IV. 23. Cotem: T.D. rv. 43, 48, Seneca De Ira m. 3, 
where the saying is attributed to Aristotle {iram calcar esse 
virtutis), Dicebant: for the repetition of this word ol 146, 
I. 33. § 136. Sunt enim Socmtica.: liie 

Socratio origin of the Stoic paradoxes is affirmed in Parad. 4, 
T. D. III. 10. Mirabilia: Oic. generally translates rrapdSo^a 
by admirabilia as in D. F. iv. 74, or ctdmiranda, under which 
title he seems to have published a work different from the 
Paradoxa which we possess : see Bait, and Halm's ed. of the 
Phil, works (1861), p. 994. Quasi := almost, dSs ftros clreuf, 
Voltis: cf. the Antiochean opinion in 1. 18, 22. Solos reges: 
for all this see Zeller 253 sq. Solos divites: 6tl ii6vo% 6 co<f>ot 
irXoi5<rtos, Parad. vi. Liberum: Parad. v. 6ti iibvo^ 6 <ro<f>oi 
€\€6$€pos Kcd iras dippujv dovXos. Furiosus: Parad. iv. &n tras 
d<t>p(tiv fiaipcrai. § 137. Tarn sunt defendenda: 

of. 8, 120. Bono modo: a colloquial and Plautine expression; 
see Fore. Ad senatum starent : '* were in waiting on the 
senate ;" cf. such phrases as stare ad cyathum, etc. Cameader 
the vocative is Cameades in De Div. i. 23. Huie Stoico : i. e. 
Diogeni; cf. D. F, 11. 24. Halm brackets Stoico, and after 
him Bait. Sequi volebat: *' professed to follow;" ct D.F, 
¥.13 Strato physicum se voluit: ** gave himself out to be a 
physical philosopher:" also Madv. on D.F. n. 102. lUe 
suuter: Day. vesttr, as in 143 noster Aiittocht». But in botii 
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places Cio. speaks as a friend of Antiochns; c£ 113.^ BaVbu* 
tiens: "giYing an uncertain sound;*' of. De Div, l 5, T. D. 
V. 75. § 138. Mihi veremini: of. Oaes. Bell, 

Gall, Y. 9 Veritas navibtis. Halm and Bait, follow Christ's 
conj. verenti, remoTing the stop at voltis, Opinationhn: the 
otijffw of Sext., e. g. P,H, iii. 280. Quod minime voltU: of. 
I. 18. De finihvs : not ** concerning," but ♦* from among " 
the different fines; otherwise fine would have been written. 
Cf. z. 4 n qui de nostris, Circumcidit et amputat: these two 
yerbs often come together, as in D. F. i. 44; cf. also B. F, in. 

31. Si vacemus amni molestia: which Epicurus held to be the 
highest pleasure. Cum honestate: Callipho in 151. Prima 
naturae commoda: Cic. here as in D,F, iv. 59, v. 58 confuses 
the Stoic vpuyra icard 4>^ffiv with rd rov ffdjfiaros 6ya0h. Kcd rd 
inrds of the Peripatetics, for which see i. 19. More on the 
subject in Madvig's fourth Excursus to the D. F, Relinquit: 
Orelli relinqui against the MSS. § 139. Pole- 
monis . . fimhus : all these were composite fines, Adhuc : I need 
scarcely point out that this goes with habeo and not with pro- 
babiUv>s; adhuc for etiam with the comparative does not occur 
till the ^ver writers. Labor eo: cf. Horace's nunc in Aristippi 
furtim praecepta relabor, also D,F, v. 6 rapior illuc: revocat 
autem Antiochv^, Reprehendit numu: M,J),F, n. 3. PecU' 
dum : I. 6, Parad, 14 voluptatem esse summum bonumy qua>e miki 
vox pecudum videtur esse non hominum; similar expressions 
occur with a reference to Epicurus in De Off. i, 105, Lael. ao, 

32, T,D. V. 73, D. F, n. 18; cf. also Anstoph. Plut. 922 ir/)o- 
]^aTlov plw \iy€Ls and ^ocKTuidrtaif plot in Aristotle. The mean- 
ing of pecvs is weU shown in T, D. i. 69. lungit deo : Zeller 
176 sq. Animum solum: the same criticism is applied to* 
Zeno's finis in D. F, iv, 17, 25. Ut...8equar: for the repeated 
ut see D. J^. y. 10, Madv. Gram, 480, obs. 2. Bait, brackets 
the second ut witii Lamb. Cameades...defen8itabat: this is 
quite a different Yiew from that in 131; yet another of Car- 
neades is given in T.D, v. 83. Istum finem: MSS. ipsum; 
the two words are often confused, as in i. 2. Ipsa Veritas: 
MSS. severita^t a frequent error; cf. In Verr. Act. i. 3, 
ni. 162, De Leg. i, 4, also Madv. on D, F, iv. 55. Obverse- 
tur': Halm takes the conj. of Lamb, adversetw. The MSS. 
reading gives excellent sense ; cf. T. D. 11. 52 obversentur 
Tionestae species viro. Bait, follows Hahn. Tu...copuUibis: 
this is the feigned expostulation of Veritas (cl 34 convicio veri- 
tatis)f for which style see 125. § 140. Voluptas 
cum honestate : this whole expression is in apposition to par, 
so that cum must not be taken closely with depugnet ; cf . Hor. 
Sat. I. 7, 19 Rupili et Persi par pugnat uti non compositum 
melius (sc. par) cum Bitho Bacchius. Si sequare^ ruufnt : for 
the constr. of. z. 7. Commumtas : for Stoic philanthropy sea 
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Zeller 397. NvUa potest nlH erit: Madv. D.F. m,<^o *' in hae 
eoniunctione — hoc fieri nan potest nisi—fere semper eoniunctiims 
subidt'ur praesentis; fututi et perfecti indicativtu ponitur" 
Chratuita: "disinterested." Ne intellegi quidem: n. on. i. 7; 
et also T, D, y, 73, no. Oloriosum in wigus: ef. D. F, 11. 44 
poptUus cum Hits facit (i. e. Epieureis). Normam.,.regulam: 
n. on Ac, Post, fragm. 8. Prciescriptionem: i. 23, n. 
§ 141. Adquiescis: MSS. are confused here; Halm reads 
adseiscis, oomparing 138. Add D.F. i. 33 {scisoat et probet), 
m. 17 (adsciseendas esse), ni. 70 {adscisci et prohari). Bait, 
follows Halm. Jtatum..Jixum: of. 37 and n. on Ac, Post. 
fragm. 17. Falso: like incognito in 133. NuUo discrimine: 
for this see the explanation of nihil interesse ia 40* n. ludv- 
da: Kpirripia as usual, 

§§ 142^46. Summary. To pass to Dialectic, note how Pro- 
tagoras, the Cyrenaics, £picnrus, and Plato disagree (143). 
Does Antiochus follow any of these? Why, he neyer even 
follows the vetm Academia, and neyer stirs a step from 
Ghrysippus. Dialecticians tiiemselves cannot agree about 
the yery elements of their art (143). Why then, Lucnl- 
lus, do you rouse the mob against me like a seditious 
tribune by telling them I do away with the arts altoge- 
ther? When you haye got the crowd together, I wiSl 
point out to them that according to Zeno ail of "ttiem are 
slaves, exiles, and lunatics, and that you yourself, not 
being sapiens, know nothing whatever (144). This last 
point Zeno used to illustrate by action. Tet his whole 
school cannot point to any actual sapiens (145). Now as 
there is no knowledge, there can be no art How would 
Zeuxis and Polycletus like this conclusion? They would 
prefer mine, to which our ancestors bear testimony. 

§ 142. Venio iam: Dialectic had been already dealt with 
in 01 — 98; here it is merely considered with a view to the 
choice of the supposed sapiens, as was Ethical Science in 119 
— 141 and Physics in 116 — 128. With the enumeration of 
conflicting schools here given compare the one Sextus gives in. 
A, M. VII. 48 sq. Protagorae: B. and P. 132 sq. Quiputet: 
so MSS. ; Halm and Bait, putat after Lamb. Trans. " inas- 
much as he thinks." Permotiones intimas: cf. 20 toctiis inte- 
rior, also 76. Epicuri: nn. on 19, 79, 80. Indicium: xptn/ipioif 
as usual. Eerum notitiis: irpoX-n^eai; Zeller 403 sq. Consti' 
tuit: note the constr. with in, like ponere in, Cogitationis: 
of. I. 30. Several MSS. have cognitionis; the two words are 
frequently confused. See Wesenberg Em, to T,D. iii. p. 17, 
who says, multo tamen saepius *cogitatio* pro * cognitio* suih 
stituitur quam contra, also M* D. F, lu. 2 1. 
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§ 143. ^* mcnorwn quidem tuoram: sc. aliquid probat. For 
maionim of. 80. Here Plato is almost excluded from the so- 
caJled veUu Academia; of. i. 33. Libri: titles of some are 
preserved in Diog. Laert. xv. 1 1 — 14. Nihil politius : of. 1 19, n. 
Fedem nmquam: for ilie ellipse of. 58, 116, Pro DeioU 42 
and pedem latum in Plant. Ahutimur: this verb in the rhetori- 
cal writers means to use words in metaphorical or unnatural 
senses; see Quint, x. i, 13. This is probably the meaning 
here: *'do we use the name Academic in a non-natursd 
fashion?" 8% dies eatlueet: a better trans, of cl ^iDs iirrlv, 
ilfUpa iarU than was given in 96, where see n. Aliter Philani : 
not PhUo of Larissa, but a noted dialectician, pupU of Diodorus 
the Megaiian, mentioned also in 75. The dupute between 
Diodorus and Philo is mentioned in Beit A » M, viii. 115 — 117 
with the same purpose as here; see also Zeller 39. Anti" 
pater: the Stoio of Tarsus, who succeeded Diogenes Babylo- 
nius in the headship of the school. Archidemus : several times 
mentioned with Antipater in Diog. as vu. 68, 84. Opiniosis- 
eimi: so the MSS. I cannot think that the word is wrong, 
though all edd. condenm it. Halm is certainly mistaken in 
eaying that a laudatory epithet such as ingenioHssimi is neces- 
sary. I believe that the word opinionssimi (an adj. not else- 
where used by Gio.) was manufactured on the spur of the 
moment, in order to ridicule these two philosophers, who are 
playfully described as men full of opinio or d6^a; — ^just the 
imputation which, as Stoics, they would most repel. Hermann's 
tpinosissimi is ingenious, and if an em. were needed, would not 
be so utterly improbable as Halm thinks. 
§ 144. -f^ contionem voccu: a retort, having reference to 14; 
cf. also 63, 73. For these contitmes see Lange, R'dmische 
Alterthilmer u. 663, ed. 3. They were called by and held under 
the presidency of magistrates, all of whom had the right to 
summon them, the rig^t of the tribune being under fewer 
restrictions than the right of the others. Occlvdi tabemas: 
in order of course that the artisans might all be at the meeting ; 
for this see Liv. iii. 3^, iv. 31, ix. 7, and compare the cry '*to 
your te^ts, Israel" m the Bible. Artificia: n. on 30. Tolli: 
n. on 36. Ut opifices condtentur: cf. Pro Flaec, 18 opifices et 
tabemarios quid negoti est concitaret Expromam: Cic. was 
probably thinking of the use to which he himself had put these 
Stoic paradoxes in Pro Murena 61, a use of which he half con- 
fesses himself ashamed in D. F, iv. 74. ExsuLes etc.: 136. 

§ 145. Scire negatis: cf. Sext. A. M, vii. 
153* who says that even icardXi^^tf when it arises in the mind 
of a ^vXof is mere 56£a and not iTurriifirjt also P. H, u, 83, 
where it is said that the ^>avKot is capable of rh dKtfdit but not 
of dXi^cM, which the ao06f alone has. Visum... adsensus: the 
Stoics as we saw (u. 38, etc.) analysed senaai^iQiiA Ss^ V«^ 
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parts ; mth the Aoademio and other scbools each sensation was 
an ultimate unanalysable nnit, a ^Ckhv ird6<n. For this sym- 
bolic action of Zeno of. D. F. li. i8, Orat. 113, Sextns A. M. 
II. 7, Quint n. 20, 7, Zeller 84. Gontraxerat: so Halm who 
qu. Plin. Nat Hist. xi. 26, 94 digitum eontraheru uiU remitteriB; 
Orelli coTistruxerat; MSS. mostly contexerat. Quod ante non 
fuerat: KaTokafi^flveip however is frequent in Plato in the sense 
"to seize firmly with the mind.'* AdverUra^: the best MSS. 
give merely adverat, but on the margin admoverat which Halm 
takes and after him Bait. ; one good MS. has adverterat. Ne 
ipsi quidem: even Socrates, Antisthenes and Diogenes were 
not <ro<f>6L according to the Stoics, but merely were ip irporor^ ; 
see Diog. vn. 91, Zeller 257, and of. Plut. 8to. Rep, 1056 (qu. 
by P. Yalentia p. 295, ed. Orelli) iffii di ovros (i.e. 6 troipds) 
cidafMv yrjs oi6i yiyove» Nee tu: so. scU; Goer, has a strange 
note here. § 146. .Hla; ct iUa invidiosa 

above (144). Dicebas: in 22. Refero: "retort," as in Ovid. 
Metam, i. 758 pt^t haec opprobria nobis Et did potuisse et non 
potuisse referri; cf. also par pari refrrre dicto. Ne nobis 
quidem: "nor would they be angry;" cf. n. on. i. 5. Arbi- 
trari : the original meaning of this was "to be a bystander," 
or "to be an eye-witness;" see Oorssen i. 238. Ea non wi: 
MSS. have ut ea non aut Halm reads ut ea non merely, but 
I prefer the reading I have given because of Cicero's fonchiess 
for making the ut follow closely on the negative : for this see 
Madv. Gram. 465 b, obs. § 147. Obseuri- 

tate: d i. 44, n. on i. 15. Plus tmo: 115. lacere: cf. 79. 
Plagas: cf. n. on 112. § 148. Adpatris 

revolver sententiam: for this see Introd. 50, and for the eiq>res- 
sion 18. Opinaturum: see 59, 67, 78, it2. InteUegat se: 
MSS. intelUgentes ; cf. n. on 132. Quare: so Manut. for per 
of MSS. *^Troxnv illam omnium rerum: an odd expression ; cf. 
a4:tio rerum in 62. Non probans : so Madv. Em. 204 for MSS. 
comprobans. Bav. conj. improbans and is followed by Bait. I 
am not sure that the MSS. reading is wrong. The difficulty is 
essentially the same as that involved in 104, which should be 
closely compared. A contrast is drawn between a theoretical 
dogma and a practical beUef . The dogma is that assent (mean- 
ing absolute assent) is not to be given to phenomena. This 
dogma Catulus might well describe himseU as formally ap- 
proving (comprobans). The practice is to give assent (meaning 
modified assent). There is the same contrast in 104 between 
placere and tenere. I may note that the word alteri (cf. altero 
in 104) need not imply that the dogma and the practice are 
irreconcilable ; a misconception on this point has considerably 
confirmed edd. in their introduction of the negative. Nee earn 
admodum: cf. non repugnarem in 112. ToUendum: many edd. 
have gone far astray in iiiteTpTe»\in% i>his \»asafsfi. The word is 
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used Tvith a doable reference to adsensus and ancora; in the 
first way we have had toUere nsed a score of times in this 
book ; with regard to the second meaning, cf . Caes. BelL GaU. 
IV. 23, BeU, Civ, I. 31, where tolUre is nsed of weighing 
anchor, and Varro De Re RiuL iii. 17, i, where it occurs in 
the sense *'to get on," "to proceed,'* without any reference to 
the sea. (The exx. are from Fore.) This passage I believe 
and this alone is referred toin. Ad Att, xttt. ai, 3. If my con- 
jecture is correct, Cio. tried at first to manage a joke by using 
the word inhibendum, which had also a nautical signification, 
but finding that he had mistaken the meaning of the word, 
substituted toUendunL 
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